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THE  TOWN-MINISTER  IN  COLONIAL  TIMES. 

Br  WiUiain  S.  Bliu. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Evakoetjst  I 
read  an  announcement  of  the  death  of  one  who 
was  described  a»  “  granddaughter  of  the  Bev. 
Boland  Thacher,  the  first  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Wareham,  Mass.”  Mr.  Thacher  died  one 
hundred  and  eleven  years  ago.  The  reference 
to  him  which  I  have  quoted  reminded  me  that 
I  have,  in  various  manuscripts  which  have 
come  to  me  from  colonial  times,  an  interesting 
history  of  “  the  first  pastor  ”  (his  proper  desig¬ 
nation  was  town-minister),  and  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  he  lived  in  that  Plymouth 
county  town. 

The  town  lies  at  the  head  of  that  beautiful 
inlet  from  the  sea  called  in  early  times  Mano- 
met  Bay,  and  in  later  times  Buzzards  Bay.  It 
was  formed  by  taking  the  Agawame  Planta¬ 
tion  of  about  8000  acres  and  joining  to  it  a  slice 
from  the  east  end  of  the  old  town  of  Bochester. 
Although  Boland  Thacher  was  the  first  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  town,  he  was  not  the  first  minister 
of  the  people  who  formed  the  town.  The 
Agawame  planters,  in  their  lay-out  of  lands  in 
1701,  appropriated  two  lots  for  tillage  and  one 
lot  of  meadow,  ”  two  and  for  the  yuse  of  ye 
ministre,”  as  their  records  say.  This  was  be¬ 
fore  they  had  a  minister  or  knew  where  to  get 
one.  In  1712  they  voted  “  that  Mr.  Bouland 
Cotton  should  have  Improvement  of  ye  mead¬ 
ow  for  seaven  years  next  ensewing.”  He  was 
the  minister  of  Sandwich  town,  ten  miles  to 
the  eastward,  and  this  grant  indicates  that  he 
rode  over  to  the  plantation  at  certain  times  to 
preach,  perhaps  under  the  forest  trees,  while 
he  continued  to  live  in  Sandwich  and  be  its 
minister.  He  was  paid  for  this  itinerant  ser¬ 
vices  by  the  mowing  and  pasturage  of  the  min¬ 
istry  meadow.  In  those  days  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  relation  between  ministers  and 
horses,  which  made  it  necessary  that  measures 
for  the  maintenance  of  each  should  be  taken 
simultaneously.  Mr.  Cotton  had  not  only  the 
Agawame  meadow  for  the  support  of  his  horse, 
but  he  also  had,  according  to  the  records,  the 
privilege  of  pasturing  that  omnivorous  animal 
In  the  Sandwich  burying-ground,  provided  he 
fenced  it  around.  This  privilege  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  an  indication  of  poverty,  for  a 
burying-ground  was,  in  colonial  times,  a  fa¬ 
voritebrowsing  ground  of  the  minister’s  horse. 
But  it  was  sometimes  necessary  for  the  town  to 
request  its  minister  “  not  to  have  more  horses 
there  than  shall  be  really  nqcessary ;  ”  as  a 
Plymouth  town-meeting  requested  the  Bev. 
Chandler  Bobbins,  April  6th,  1789,  when  he 
was  pasturing  horses  at  Burial  Hill,  much  to 
the  damage  of  the  grave-stones. 

Mr.  Cotton  had  another  privilege  as  the 
Sandwich  town-minister.  The  town  had  voted 
to  him  a  portion  of  “  all  such  drift  whales  as 
shall  during  the  time  of  his  ministry  come 
ashore.”  Samuel  Maverick,  in  A  Briefe  De¬ 
scription  of  New  England,  written  about  1660, 
speaks  of  ”  a  good  Towne  called  Sandwich,  a 
Towne  which  affords  some  yeares  a  quantity 
of  Whalebone  made  of  Whales  which  drive  up  j 
dead  in  that  Bay.”  And  the  Plymouth  Court 
had,  in  1662,  announced  that  it  “would  bee 
very  comendable  and  beneficiall  to  the  townes 
whCTe  God’s  Providence  shall  cast  any  whales 
If  they  should  agree  to  sett  appart  some  pte  of 
every  such  fish  or  oyle  for  the  Incurragement 
of  an  able  Godly  minnester  amongst  them.” 
Thus  Sandwich  was  “a  good  Towne,”  and 
with  its  whales  it  encouraged  Mr.  Cotton  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  while  he  encouraged 
the  Agawame  planters. 

After  these  planters  had  organized  their 
town,  in  1739,  under  the  corporate  name  of 
Wareham,  a  name  taken  from  the  ancient 
town  in  Dorset,  on  the  English  Channel,  their 
first  duty  was  to  provide  themselves  with  an 
“  able,  learned,  orthodox  minister  of  good  con¬ 
versation  to  dispense  the  Word  of  God  unto 
them,”  according  to  the  province  laws.  They 
immediately  accepted  Boland  Thacher  as  a 
man  answering  to  this  requirement,  and  agreed 
to  maintain  him  by  a  settlement  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  and  an  annual  salary  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  pounds  old  tenor.  These  sums 
sound  as  large  ones,  but  in  reality  they  were 
of  small  value.  Mr.  Thacher  was  then  thirty 
years  old,  and  married  to  Abigail  Crocker  of 
Barnstable  county.  The  town  which  now  called 
him  to  be  its  minister,  was  composed  principally 
of  frugal  husbandmen,  who  made  great  gains 
by  small  savings.  They  wished  an  inexpensive 
ordination,  and  instructed  their  master  of  cer¬ 
emonies,  one  Edward  Bump,  to  provide  “  not 
according  to  the  custom  of  Taverns  Selling  of 
Victuals  but  as  shall  be  Judged  Beasonable  by 
the  People.”  And  so  Mr.  Thacher  was  ordain¬ 
ed  in  a  reasonable  way. 

After  a  time  the  people  became  neglectful  of 
their  duty  to  him,  and  as  often  as  they  were 
assembled  in  town-meeting  to  consider  the 
constantly  recurring  problem,  “How  much 
money  the  town  is  for  raising  for  defraying 
the  necessaiy'  charges  arising  within  the  same,  ” 
the  question  of  the  amount  of  salary  to  be  paid 
to  Parson  Thacher  caused  disagreeable  discus¬ 
sions.  In  this  respect  the  people  of  Wareham 
did  not  stand  alone.  A  similar  feeling  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  support  of  ministers  prevailed  in 
other  towns  of  the  province.  In  his  address 
to  the  legislature,  Feb.  3d,  1747,  Gov.  Shirley 
said :  “  I  have  heard  so  much  of  theDifflcultys 
which  many  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  are 
brought  under  thro  the  great  Depreciation  of 
the  Bills  of  Credit  in  which  their  Salarys  are 
paid  and  the  little  care  taken  by  their  People 
to  make  them  proper  allowances  for  it,  that  it 
seems  probable  many  will  soon  be  necessitated 
to  quit  the  Ministry'.  ”  This  promised  to  be 
the  destiny  of  Parson  Thacher.  But  there  was 
a  law  of  the  province  which  declared  that  if  a 
town  neglected  for  six  months  to  make  suita¬ 
ble  provision  for  its  minister,  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  shall  order  a  competent  al¬ 
lowance  for  him  out  of  the  estate  and  ability 
of  the  people.  The  town,  being  at  last  remind¬ 
ed  of  this  law,  was  warned  to  assemble,  in  May, 
1748,  “  to  Cum  ’’—as  the  town-clerk  of  the  peri¬ 
od  recorded  it— “  to  Sum  a  Greement  with  Mr. 
Thacher  that  may  Be  to  his  Satisfaction  as  to 
ye  Support  that  he  ought  to  have  that  thear 
may  Be  return  maid  to  ye  General  Cort  by  the 
minister  or  town  Clark.”  In  consequence  of 
this  warning,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  treat 
with  him  “conseaming  his  Salery  to  know 
how  much  money  would  content  him:”  and 
the  record  says  that  “  he  came  in  town-meet¬ 
ing  and  thear  said  he  Declined  saying  any¬ 
thing  in  that  affare  ”— a  decision  which  show¬ 
ed  ^e  honorable  character  of  the  man.  The 
result  was  that  three  hundred  pounds  were 
voted  to  him  as  a  salary  for  that  year.  This 
was  paper  money,  and  the  value  of  the  sum 
was  about  seventy-five  Spanish  dollars.  In 
1750  he  was  given  to  improve  the  ministry 
lands  in  Agawame,  where  Mr.  Cotton  had  pas¬ 
tured  his  horse  thirty-eight  years  before,  and 
he  was  authorized  to  bring  a  suit  against  the 
occupant  of  them,  who  was  Esquire  Israel 


Fearing,  His  Majesty’s  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  consequently  the  greatest  man  in  town. 
This  disagreeable  task  he  probably  did  not  un¬ 
dertake,  as  it  was  apparently  an  attempt  of 
the  town  to  employ  him  to  pull  its  chestnuts 
out  of  the  fire.  His  salary  was  soon  after 
made  £53  6s.  8d.,  which  by  the  laws  of  1749  re¬ 
adjusting  the  burrency,  was  equivalent  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  Spanish  dollars. 
He  was  also  told  that  he  might  have  the  town’s 
money  lying  in  the  treasury  of  Middleborough 
“  for  his  own  if  any  be  there !  ” 

In  1753,  while  perplexed  about  his  salary,  his 
wife  died  leaving  six  children.  In  the  same 
year  also  died  the  eldest  son  of  Esquire  Israel 
Fearing,  leaving  a  pretty  and  pious  young 
widow  with  two  children ;  one  of  whom  became 
Major  Israel  Fearing  of  Bevolutionary  fame. 
Naturally  the  thoughts  of  Parson  Thacher 
turned  to  the  widow,  and  occasionally  he  might 
be  seen  riding  his  mare  to  Agawame  to  visit 
her.  It  was  a  lonesome  ride,  across  theWoon- 
kinco  river  by  a  causeway  over  a  narrow  dam, 
then  eastward  two  miles  on  a  sandy  road  wind¬ 
ing  through  silent  pine  woods  in  which  sheep 
were  browsing  and  foxes  were  hunted,  until  he 
comes  to  Deacon  Swift’s  inn  where  the  farmers 
were  accustomed  to  barter  mutton  and  hay  for 
rum  by  the  gallon.  The  inn  stood  on  a  pictur¬ 
esque  site  near  the  bank  of  the  Agawame 
river ;  but  the  parson  does  not  pull  up  there. 
He  rides  a  half  mile  further  and  reaches  “  the 
neighborhood  ”  in  which  the  Esquire’s  dwelling 
house  stood,  and  stands  to  ihis  day,  it  having 
been  purchased  in  1838,  when  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  old,  by  Mr.  Peter  Cooper  of  New  York 
city  for  the  retirement  of  an  old  bookkeeper 
whose  ancestors  were  of  the  early  planters  in 
Agawame. 

In  previous  years  Parson  Thacher  had  not 
been  a  stranger  at  this  house :  An  old  account 
book  of  the  Esquire’s,  in  my  possession,  men¬ 
tions  him  as  a  buyer  of  “  cheas,  malases,  hay, 
hunny,  an  ox  waying  4f7  pounds,  laths,  mut- 
ten,”  for  all  which  he  probably  paid  by  preach¬ 
ing.  But  his  errand  now  is  for  nothing  of  that 
sort.  He  wants  the  pretty  widow  for  a  wife. 
He  is  many  years  her  senior,  yet  he  is  a  Har¬ 
vard  College  graduate,  and  being  the  town- 
minister,  is  the  man  whom  any  woman  might 
be  glad  to  wed.  His  suit  was  short  and  suc¬ 
cessful.  In  the  eleventh  month  from  the  day 
he  became  a  widower  he  married  Hannah  Fear¬ 
ing,  by  whom  he  had  five  children,  but  did  not 
better  his  worldly  estate. 

The  large  and  increasing  family  of  the  devot¬ 
ed  parson  needed  for  their  maintenance  all  that 
he  could  earn ;  but  \riMHkever  was  the  amount 
of  his  salary  voted  by  the  town,  it  was  always 
in  arrears.  This  condition  of  things  continuing 
year  after  year  made  it  necessary,  in  October, 
1771,  for  the  selectmen  to  issue  a  warrant  for  a 
town-meeting  in  which  the  people  were  warned 
“  to  agree  with  Mr.  Thacher  as  he  Is  Not  Sat¬ 
isfied  with  ye  Poorness  of  his  former  Payment 
what  Sum  he  shall  Have  yearly  and  what  time 
in  ye  year  it  shall  be  Paid  him  and  Likewise 
wheather  ye  town  will  allow  any  Interest  for 
what  is  behind  Last  years  Sallary.”  It  was 
the  old  story  told  over  again. 

His  promised  salary  never  promptly  paid,  he 
tilled  the  soil  for  a  living  as  well  as  the  souls  of 
the  parish,  and  found  his  only  recreation  in 
walks  about  the  sandy  Zion.  For  such  an  hum¬ 
ble  laborer  there  were  no  luxuries,  and  no  vaca¬ 
tions  except  to  exchange  for  a  Sunday  with  the 
minister  of  a  neighboring  town.  So  Parson 
Thacher  lived  in  his  parish,  and  died  there  in 
February,  1775.  Seven  months  after  he  was 
dead  the  town  chose  a  committee  to  settle  with 
his  eldest  son  “  relative  to  his  Hon’d  Father’s 
Sallery  the  last  year  which  was  behind.” 
Whether  the  son  ever  received  the  arrears  of 
money  due  to  his  honored  father,  no  one  now 
knoweth. 

Short  Hills,  M.  J.,  October,  1886. 


MEETING  ANGELS  ON  THE  ROAD. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

There  are  some  pleasant  and  cheering 
thoughts  suggested  by  the  vision  that  was 
vouchsafed  to  the  patriarch  Jacob  at  Mahan- 
aim.  We  often  recall  his  midnight  revelation 
of  the  ladder  ascending  towards  the  sky  with 
the  celestial  spirits  ascending  and  descending 
upon  it.  But  this  other  pcene  is  not  so  stereo¬ 
typed  in  sermons  or  in  prayers.  Jacob  is  on 
his  way  from  the  house  of  Laban  to  the  land 
of  Canaan.  Full  of  apprehensions  of  a  hostile 
encounter  with  his  offended  brother  Esau,  he 
reaches  the  vicinity  of  the  brook  Jabbok. 
Suddenly  a  group  of  angelic  beings  make  their 
appearance  to  him.  Whether  visible  to  other 
eyes  than  his,  we  know  not ;  we  are  simply  told 
that  “  Jacob  went  on  his  way,  and  the  angels 
of  God  met  him.”  How  the  celestial  creatures 
looked,  or  what  they  said,  we  need  not  conjec¬ 
ture.  To  the  silences  of  Scripture,  we  find  no 
key. 

But  one  thought  suggested  to  us  by  this  pleas¬ 
ant  episode  in  the  journey  of  Jacob,  is  that  we 
need  not  go  out  of  the  every  day  track  of  life 
in  order  to  find  God’s  angels.  If  they  come  to 
us  at  all,  they  will  come  to  us  in  the  ordinary 
path  of  our  daily  work.  We  need  expect  no 
marvellous  apparitions,  for  our  little  lives  run 
along  a  very  prosaic  level.  When  we  common 
folk  pray,  it  is  not  on  a  Mount  Carmel ;  when 
our  consciences  are  aroused  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
it  is  not  amid  an  earthquake  of  Philippi ;  when 
our  faith  catches  a  glimpse  of  our  Lord,  no 
blazing  cloud  surrounds  Him  as  on  the  peaks 
of  Hermon.  Yet  as  we  trudge  along  the  dusty 
road  of  duty,  the  angels  often  meet  us,  though 
our  eyes  may  recognize  no  celestial  visitant 
with  splendor  beaming  from  his  wings. 

Our  Father’s  love  has  thousands  of  ways  in 
which  it  is  manifested  towards  us.  When  we 
were  under  the  curse  of  sin  and  the  danger  of 
the  wrath  to  come.  He  sent  an  awakening  in- 
fiuence  to  our  consciences  just  as  truly  as  He 
sent  a  visible  angel  to  arouse  the  lingering 
Lot  in  Sodom.  Many  a  pastor  has  gone  to  a 
particular  field  of  labor,  and  many  a  faithful 
teacher  has  gone  off  in  search  of  poor  children 
for  her  mission-school,  when  an  unseen  hand 
was  guiding  them  just  as  truly  as  an  angel 
ixjinted  Philip  toward  the  town  of  Gaza.  I 
can  look  back  over  my  own  humble  pathway, 
and  recognize  turning-points  and  decisive  mo¬ 
ments  when  my  whole  life  was  being  shaped. 
No  winged  messenger  met  me,  such  as  met 
Cornelius,  and  bade  him  send  to  Joppa  for  the 
Apostle;  but  the  invisible  infiuence  had  its 
hold  upon  my  will,  “leading  me  by  a  path 
that  I  knew  not.”  Every  Christian  may  recall 
many  and  many  a  time  in  his  history  when 
a  supernatural  infiuence  was  at  work  upon 
him,  or  a  sweet  mercy  broke  u|>on  him,  or  a 
deliverance  came  in  an  hour  of  need,  or  a  sud¬ 
den  joy  fiashed  on  the  path  in  which  he  was 
toiling  along  through  the  dust,  or  amid  a 
storm.  He  may  speak  of  all  such  experiences 
as  “special  Providences,”  or  call  them  by 
what  name  he  will.  But  if  God’s  angels  are 
sent  “  to  minister  to  ”  (or  wait  on)  “  them  that 


are  heirs  of  salvation,”  and  if  they  encamp 
around  about  them  that  fear  Him,  why  may 
not  angelic  agencies  have  been  at  work  in 
some  mysterious  way  upon  us  ? 

We  indeed  have  seen  and  heard  no  heavenly 
visitors  as  Peter  saw  one  in  the  cell,  or  as  Paul 
saw  one  in  the  tempest-tossed  vessel.  Neither 
do  we  see  our  Lord  and  Saviour  with  the  out¬ 
ward  eye.  That  does  not  hinder  our  faith,  or 
make  His  presence  with  us  one  whit  the  less 
real.  “  Lo,  I  am  with  you,”  is  the  promise  of 
a  literal  fact ;  if  that  be  not  so,  our  whole  relig¬ 
ion  is  a  pious  myth,  a  devout  delusion.  Let 
us  then  hold  to  the  other  and  the  subordinate 
truth  that  God  employs  His  angels  as  “  minis¬ 
tering  spirits  ”  to  the  humblest  and  lowliest  of 
His  children.  If  your  eyes  were  opened  to  the 
supernatural,  perhaps  we  might  behold  them  as 
distinctly  as  Elisha  beheld  the  hosts  of  chariots 
and  horsemen  of  fire  on  the  mountain-side. 
Very  often  we  may  be  “entertaining  angels 
unawares  ”  when  we  open  our  hearts  at  the 
call  of  duty,  or  open  our  doors  to  God’s  poor 
in  the  hour  of  their  need.  Our  Lord  may  have 
made  some  mysterious  reference  to  this  great 
truth  when  He  spoke  of  “  their  angels  always 
beholding  the  face  of  His  Father  in  heaven,” 
and  also  of  the  angels  as  attending  the  pauper 
Lazarus  up  to  the  bosom  of  Abraham. 

We  move  amid  mysteries  at  every  step.  The 
unseen  things  encircle  us.  If  celestial  spirits 
attend  us  and  watch  us,  how  carefully  ought 
we  to  live;  if  God  gives  them  a  charge  con¬ 
cerning  us,  how  cheerfully  and  trustfully  we 
should  trudge  along  life’s  pathway.  When  we 
need  them  most,  they  may  be  at  hand.  Nay, 
we  should  strive  in  our  humble  way  to  imitate 
the  angelic  both  in  serving  and  glorifying  God, 
and  in  deeds  of  loving-kindness  to  our  fellow- 
men.  .If  Howard  was  patterning  after  the  an¬ 
gelic  in  his  explorations  among  the  dungeons, 
and  Florence  Nightingale  in  the  wards  of  the 
hospitals,  and  Judson  in  his  mission  to  the 
heathen,  and  Mary  Lyon  in  her  consecrated 
career  of  training  girls  for  Christ,  we  in  our 
more  modest  lives  may  make  the  same  en¬ 
deavor. 

Faith  has  sharp  eyes,  and  endures  as  seeing 
the  invisible.  Faith  often  wears  coarse  clothes, 
and  w’orks  at  very  lowly  occupations — rocking 
cradles,  driving  looms,  sweeping  floors,  hold¬ 
ing  ploughs,  teaching  poor  “bairns,”  and 
nursing  the  bed-ridden  in  a  garret;  faith  foots 
it  along  a  dusty  road  towards  heaven ;  let  her 
go  singing  on  her  way,  for  the  angels  of  God 
are  keeping  her  company. 


“THE  STEPS  ARE  ALL  ONE  WAY.” 

By  H.  A.  Nelson,  D.D. 

The  article  under  the  above  caption  in  a  re¬ 
cent  number  of  The  Evangelist,  reminds  me 
of  two  incidents  in  my  pastoral  experience. 
Not  long  after  my  ordination  and  installation 
at  Auburn,  I  was  going  to  the  funeral  of  one 
of  my  people.  The  carriage  which  was  sent 
for  me,  had  been  ordered  also  to  bring  Mrs. 

S - ,  who,  as  she  entered,  immediately  in¬ 

troduced  herself  in  a  pleasant,  motherly  way. 
She  had  a  son  older  probably  than  I  was.  She 
at  once  told  me  of  her  deep  interest  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  which  I  had  just  been 
mode  the  pastor,  and  in  me  on  account  of  my 
pastoral  relation.  She  said  “I  regard  your 
predecessor.  Dr.  J  osiah  Hopkins,  as  my  spirit¬ 
ual  father,  and  on  that  account  feel  a  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  his  church,  and  in  you  as  his  succes¬ 
sor.  I  had  long  been  a  communicant  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  but  I  knew  nothing  of  ex¬ 
perimental  religion,  until  I  was  led  to  it  by  Dr. 
Hopkins’  faithful  and  lucid  preaching.  I  re¬ 
main  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  shall  often 
attend  yours,  and  am  glad  to  be  acquainted 
with  you.  ”  From  that  hour  I  counted  the  good 
old  lady  among  my  valued  friends,  but  had  no 
expectation  that  she  would  ever  change  her 
Church  relations.  Certainly  I  never  attempt¬ 
ed  to  influence  her  to  make  such  change,  nor 
am  I  aware  that  any  other  person  did.  A 
few  years  later  she  sent  for  me  to  come  and 
see  her,  and  said  to  me,  “  I  have  become  fully 
convinced  that  it  is  best  for  me  to  withdraw 
I  from  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  to  become  a 
member  (if  I  may)  of  your  church.”  She  fur¬ 
ther  informed  me  that  she  had  desired  the 
rector  to  give  her  a  simple  certificate  of  her 
good  standing  as  a  communicant.  She  did  not 
ask  for  a  letter  of  dismission  and  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  another  church,  being  well  aware  that 
he  would  not  thus  recognize  “  another  church.” 
But  quite  to  her  surprise,  he  refused  the  cer¬ 
tificate  for  which  she  asked.  She  desired  me 
to  tell  her  what  she  could  do.  I  explained  to 
her  that  the  essential  use  of  a  “  church  letter,” 
is  as  evidence  that  the  person  bringing  it  is  a 
true  Christian  in  the  estimation  of  those  know¬ 
ing  her,  and  qualified  to  judge.  My  impres¬ 
sion  was  that  her  Christian  character  and  faith¬ 
ful  Christian  walk,  were  as  well  known  to  my 
Session  as  to  her  rector.  I  reported  the  case  to 
the  Session.  They  assured  themselves  through 
a  committee  visiting  her,  that  she  sought  this 
change  of  ecclesiastical  relations  from  worthy 
motives,  in  sincere  belief  that  she  would  thus 
best  secure  and  promote  her  own  spiritual 
welfare.  Thereupon  they  received  her  into 
our  church,  as  if  she  had  had  a  letter  of 
dismission.  They  did  not  think  it  right  to 
put  her  in  a  position  which  would  make  her 
seem  to  be  then  first  professing  a  faith,  of 
which  her  life  had  long  given  abundant  evi¬ 
dence,  and  before  a  people  to  whom  she  had 
long  been  known  as  a  godly  and  exemplary 
church-member. 

Many  years  later,  while  I  was  living  in  Gene¬ 
va,  a  young  woman  came  to  see  me,  whom  I 
knew  as  an  earnest  and  faithful  Christian,  and 
told  me  that  she  was  engaged  to  a  young 
man  who  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Being  herself  a  very  pronounced 
Presbyterian,  the  daughter  of  a  Presbyterian 
elder,  she  could  not,  without  pain,  think  of 
leaving  the  Presbyterian  Church.  She  asked 
my  advice  as  to  her  duty. 

With  no  hesitation  I  said  to  her  “  You  ought 
not  to  marry  a  man  who  belongs  to  a  Church 
which  you  cannot  in  any  circumstances  join. 
Do  not  set  your  foot  down  that  you  will  not  go 
with  your  husband.  Wait  until  you  reach 
your  new  home  in  Colorado.  Have  a  frank, 
wifely  talk  with  your  husband.  Tell  him  that 
you  do  not  intend  to  bo  separated  from  him  in 
church-membership.  Tell  him  how  strong 
your  love  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  is. 
Propose  to  him  that  you  go  together  sev¬ 
eral  times  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  sev¬ 
eral  times  to  the  Presbyterian,  and  then  see  if 
you  cannot  agree  to  unite  together  with  one  or 
the  other.  Let  him  know  that  after  such  ex¬ 
amination  and  consultation,  you  will  be  ready 
to  yield  to  his  final  decision,  as  you  would  on 
the  question  of  your  place  of  residence.” 

I  fancied  that  my  young  friend  would  have 
been  a  little  better  pleased  if  I  had  advised  her 
to  resolve  never  to  join  any  other  than  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  church.  Perhaps  I  misjudged  her.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  she  followed  the  advice  I 


gave  her.  Not  many  months  later,  in  a  letter 
from  her  far  Western  home,  she  gave  me  a 
pleasing  picture  of  the  happy  life  she  was  liv¬ 
ing,  and  closed  thus:  “You  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  one  question  about  which  I  consult¬ 
ed  you,  seems  to  have  settled  itself.  My  hus¬ 
band  and  I  are  both  to  be  received  into  the 
Presbyterian  church  on  next  Sabbath.”  No, 
the  steps  are  not  all  one  way.  The  changes  of 
church  relation  are  not  all  for  one  reason.  But 
when  the  sole  reason  is  a  calm  and  clear  con¬ 
viction  that  the  change  will  promote  the  per¬ 
son’s  spiritual  welfare,  in  which  direction  is 
the  change  most  often  made  ?  Ponder  that 
question,  brethren,  before  you  decide  that  less 
preaching  and  more  “  cultus  ”  would  be  good 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church. 


Teacher’s  Hand-Rook  of  PsYCHOLoaT.  On  the  Basis 
of  the  “  Outlines  of  Psychology.”  By  James  Sully, 
M.A.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  A  Co.  1886. 

In  his  “Outlines  of  Psychology,”  Mr.  Sully 
gave  us  a  book  on  that  science  with  reference 
to  the  theory  of  Education,  the  erudition  of 
which  was  entirely  adequate  to  the  subject, 
though  the  matter  was  somewhat  diffuse  and 
ill-arranged.  That  elaborate  work  is  reduced 
and  simplified  in  this  Hand-book.  The  author’s 
plan  is  not  merely  to  teach  the  truth  about 
sensation,  perception,  memory,  and  the  laws  of 
association,  but  also  to  teach  it  with  the  de¬ 
sign  of  developing  the  mind  in  the  processes  of 
education.  Notwithstanding  the  relation  of 
psychology  to  mental  training,  actual  practice 
is  required  to  prove  the  utility  of  drawing  it 
into  the  service  of  method  in  the  art  of  teach¬ 
ing.  That  proof  is  furnished  in  the  application 
of  the  examples  of  this  book  in  the  class-room. 
Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Memorj’.  After 
a  full  discussion  of  mental  reproduction  on  the 
basis  of  the  psychological  facts  adduced,  the 
author  builds  the  school-teacher’s  work.  The 
characteristics  of  a  good  memory  are  aptitude 
in  acquiring,  tenacity  in  retaining,  readiness 
in  recalling,  and  perhaps  fidelity  in  using  men¬ 
tal  stores.  To  train  the  memory  in  acquisition, 
as  our  author  shows,  the  child  should  be  taken 
at  his  best,  the  subject  made  interesting,  the 
principle  of  repetition  used,  the  laws  of  asso¬ 
ciation  invoked,  and  besides,  the  child  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  recalling  his  stores  in  various  ways. 
Thus  from  the  manifestations  of  mind,  the  au¬ 
thor  passes  in  every  chapter  to  the  problems  of 
pedagogy,  and  he  shows  that  the  practical  so¬ 
lution  of  these  lies  in  the  line  of  the  psycholog¬ 
ical  teachings  already  advanced. 

Where  psychology  penetrates  the  higher  re¬ 
gion  of  metaphysics,  we  do  not  always  go  with 
our  learned  author ;  and  whilst  we  rejoice  in 
his  abundant  and  detailed  moral  teaching,  we 
wish  he  had  defined  the  word  punishment,  so 
as  to  recognize  that  it  is  at  bottom  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  justice,  and  thus  have  been  saved  from 
saying  that  its  chief  ends  are  the  correction  of 
the  offender,  and  the  benefit  of  others;  and 
above  all,  we  wish  that  his  metaphysic  of  ethics 
had  given  him  an  idea  of  law  which  involves  a 
God  who  rewards  obedience,  and  punishes  dis¬ 
obedience,  to  it.  The  whole  discussion  of  mor¬ 
als  rc,';Hrds  the  conscience  as  arising  from  ex¬ 
perience.  although  it  is  allowed  to  be  also  in¬ 
stinctive  ivad  innate.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  so  much  learning  and  ability  displayed  in 
the  book,  that  it  may  even  be  pressed  on  the 
teacher’s  attention  as  adding  to  any  stores  he 
may  already  possess.  One  very  useful  feature 
is  an  appendix  to  every  chapter,  giving  lists  of 
books  on  its  topic  in  several  languages.  As 
for  such  phrases  as  “to  properly  vary,”  plac¬ 
ing  the  adverb  between  the  sign  of  the  infini¬ 
tive  mood  and  the  verb,  we  agree  with  a  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Richard  Grant  White,  who  says 
that  he  “  can  see  nothing  gained  by  it  but  the 
gratification  of  disgusting  pedantic  pride,  or  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  torturing  cultivated 
ears.”  Yet  how  common ! 

Ood’8  Revelations  of  Himself  to  Men.  By  Samuel 
J.  Andrews.  New  York:  Charles  Scribners’  Sons. 
1886. 

The  tendency  of  modern  thought  is  to  lock 
God  up  in  laws,  and  to  regard  laws  not  as  a 
method  of  personal  procedure,  but  as  magic¬ 
working  things.  There  is  a  parallel  tendency 
to  lock  Christ  up  in  Christianity,  and  to  regard 
Christianity  as  a  theory  of  conduct.  The  effect 
of  this  book  is  to  arrest  this  tendency  by  ex¬ 
alting  God  the  Revealer,  and  especially  Christ 
the  Revealed,  and  by  summoning  personal 
faith  in  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  as  living  in 
the  Revelations  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  as  living  now  and  reigning  on  the  throne 
of  His  Messianic  kingdom.  Believers  are 
taught  not  to  disparage  either  the  Church  or 
the  Bible,  but  especially  to  see  Christ,  and  to 
keep  Church,  Bible,  history,  theology,  and  life 
subordinate  to  Him,  and  expressive  of  His  will. 
We  have  before  us  the  Revelations  of  God  to 
Men  before  and  under  the  Theocracy,  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and  in  the  Messianic  king¬ 
dom  as  the  culmination  of  these  revelations, 
issuing  in  a  completed  redemption,  when  the 
risen  Lord  appears  in  glory.  The  thesis  is 
clearly  and  cogently  maintained  throughout, 
and  Biblical  history  and  theology  are  restated 
and  discussed  on  the  line  of  the  thesis,  with 
rigid  regard  to  its  logical  limits.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  the  author  of  “  The  Life  of  our 
Lord  upon  Earth,”  does  only  thorough  work, 
and  his  book  is  a  real  contribution  to  Christian 
science  ;  better  still,  as  it  fixes  the  believer’s 
eyes  on  Christ,  and  links  his  will  to  Christ’s 
will,  it  also  promotes  vital  religion.  An  index 
in  addition  to  the  analysis,  would  have  been 
useful. 

Mt  Sermon  Notes.  Third  Series:  Matthew  to  Acts. 
ByC.  H.  Spurgeon.  New  York:  R.  Carter  4  Bros. 
1886.  pp.  381.  $1. 

The  title  “  notes  ”  implies  only  the  bones  of 
the  skeleton,  and  to  those  who  believe  that 
sermons  are  dry,  what  must  the  skeleton  be  ? 
Well,  we  are  not  afraid  to  recommend  these 
skeletons,  even  to  the  laity,  for  every  bone 
suggests  and  supplies  its  appropriate  tissue. 
Illustrative  selections  from  the  masters  in 
Christian  Experience,  are  appended  to  each 
sermon  outline.  It  is  delightful  to  have  Spur¬ 
geon  say  in  his  preface  “  The  orthodox  are  in¬ 
creasing  every  day.  Better  days  are  coming 
for  the  lovers  of  the  eternal  verities.” 

The  Aok  of  Electricity.  By  Park  Benjamin,  Ph.B. 
New  York :  Charies  Scribner’s  Sons.  1886.  pp.  381. 
$2. 

The  external  make-up  of  this  book  is  excel¬ 
lent.  Its  illustrations  are  beautiful.  There  is 
an  electric  flash  in  the  author’s  style.  Every¬ 
thing  occult  and  recondite  in  the  science  and 
art  of  the  electrician,  is  made  clear  as  day¬ 
light,  and  all  answerable  questions  are  an¬ 
swered.  In  short,  it  is  a  fascinating  .book  on 
a  wonderful  subject. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Oreek  Syntax.  By  8.  R. 
Wincheil,  A.M.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  4  Co.  1886. 
These  lessons  are  intended  to  go  with  the 
reading  of  the  Anabasis,  all  the  examples  be¬ 
ing  taken  from  the  first  three  books.  They 
furnish  a  useful  Introduction  to  Greek  prose 
composition. 


Eight  Studies  of  the  Lord’s  Day.  Boston:  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  4  Co.  1885. 

This  valuable  volume  was  at  first  printed  for 
private  circulation,  and  given  away  extensive¬ 
ly  to  Christian  scholars.  The  anonymous  au¬ 
thor  seems  to  have  been  surprised  at  the  uni¬ 
versal  approbation  his  work  called  forth,  and 
still  shows  some  timidity  in  the  preface  by 
withholding  his  name,  though  consenting  to  a 
publication  in  the  usual  way.  Is  this  personal 
shrinking  a  sign  of  the  author’s  sharing  in  the 
prevalent  uncertainty  in  the  public  mind  as  to 
what,  and  for  what,  and  when,  the  Sabbath  is  ? 
No ;  his  views  are  pronounced,  and  he  has  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  The  book  is  strong, 
original,  and  full  of  fresh  thought  on  a  thread¬ 
bare  topic,  and  ought  to  be  added  even  to  the 
fullest  library  devoted  to  it.  The  subject  is 
laid  out  in  eight  “Studies,”  discussing  the 
phenomena  of  the  day,  the  origination  of  the 
Lord’s  day,  the  week,  the  primeval  sacred  day, 
the  Mosaic  Sabbath,  the  Sabbatic  system  of 
Israel,  the  permanent  and  the  transient  in  the 
Sabbatic  system,  and  the  Fourth  Command¬ 
ment.  An  index  of  Scriptures  referred  to, 
and  a  general  index,  show  regard  for  read¬ 
ers’  sights.  More  space  than  we  can  command 
is  needed  to  discuss  this  feast  of  fat  things; 
we  simply  beg  our  readers  to  study  these 
“Studies,”  and  fix  forever  the  place  of  the 
Lord’s  day  in  their  moral  calendar,  and  use 
the  Lord’s  time  as  the  best  time  for  the  Lord’s 
service. 

The  Making  of  New  England.  By  Samuel  Adams 
Drake.  New  York:  Charies  Scribner’s  Sons.  1886. 
This  is  a  plain,  clear,  pithy  story  of  the  steps 
History  took  from  1580  to  1643  in  the  Making 
of  New  England.  It  illustrates  Calvin’s  phrase 
" perspicua  brevitas,”  for  in  its  condensation 
there  is  neither  dullness  nor  obscurity.  What 
a  story  it  is!  Let  it  be  read  until  its  lessons 
are  learned.  These  tales  of  the  Making  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  of  New  England,  encourage  and  in. 
struct  the  makers  of  history,  the  beginners  of 
new  institutions,  or  the  reformation  of  old,  at 
the  present  day.  The  book  is  well-made,  with 
scores  of  illustrations  and  maps,  and  a  thor¬ 
ough  index. 

An  Investor’s  Notes  on  American  Railroads.  By 
John  Swann,  M.A.  New  York :  O.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
1886. 

This  is  a  book  for  those  whom  it  may  con¬ 
cern.  Investors  in  railways  on  a  large  scale 
must  be  experts,  or  avail  themselves  of  ex¬ 
perts’  knowledge.  For  others  a  book  like  this 
must  be  useful  in  disclosing  the  conditions  of 
a  good  investment,  or  perhaps  in  scaring  them 
out  of  the  railway  field  altogether.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  all  in  its  revelation  of  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  pools,  water,  proxies,  corners,  combin¬ 
ations,  etc. 

Annals  of  the  Round  Table,  and  Otrbr  Stories. 

By  Jennie  M.  Bingham.  New  York :  Phillips  4  Hunt. 

,  1886. 

A  bright  and  breezy  book,  descriptive  of  the 
useful  and  happy  meetings  of  a  bevy  of  girls 
at  a  round  table  for  literary  profit  and  mutual 
help.  They  had  a  Longfellow  night,  a  Whit¬ 
tier,  and  so  on.  The  pleasant  record  of  their 
success  may  lead  others,  girls  and  boys,  to  im¬ 
itate  their  example. 

Voyages  of  a  Merchant  Navigator.  By  H.  W.  8. 
Cleveland.  New  York :  Harper  4  Bros.  1886. 

The  New  England  coast  is  dotted  with  fine 
old  dwellings  built  long  ago  by  retired  sea- 
captains  who  had  made  fortunes.  This  book  is 
the  record  by  his  son  of  the  life  of  B.  J.  Cleve¬ 
land,  whose  voyages  recall  the  commerce  of 
New  England  sea-ports,  and  whose  life  and 
character  are  typical  of  the  old-time  sea-cap¬ 
tains. 

The  National  Advanced  Speaker.  Edited  and  Com¬ 
piled  by  O.  E.  Branch,  M.A.  New  York:  Baker  4 
Taylor.  $1.25. 

Mr.  Branch  ranges  over  current  literature, 
magazines  and  after-dinner  speeches,  knows  a 
good  thing  when  he  sees  it,  and  knows  what 
will  prove  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive. 
He  rightly  avoids  pieces  that  are  intensely 
dramatic,  and  tempt  to  an  excessive  use  of 
voice,  and  to  sensational  gestures.  These 
pieces  well  recited,  tend  to  make  natural 
speakers  on  the  plane  of  good  taste  and  easy 
elocution.  The  matter  of  the  book  is  varied, 
and  much  of  it  gives  history,  sentiment,  mor¬ 
als,  patriotism,  and  incidents  that  will  prove 
elevating  and  useful  to  the  declaimers  in  high 
schools  and  colleges.  Among  the  preachers. 
Bellows,  Stimson,  Upson,  Paxton,  Talmage, 
Swing,  Storrs,  Hitchcock,  and  Brooks,  con¬ 
tribute  their  eloquence. 

IjOVE  and  Luck.  By  Robert  B.  Roosevelt.  New  York : 
Harper  4  Bros.  1886. 

A  chronicle  of  small  beer,  but  beautifully 
bottled  by  the  book-binder. 

Poverty  Grass.  By  Lillie  Chace  Wyman.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  4  Co.  1886.  $1.25. 

These  stories  have  the  air  of  real  life,  in 
which  the  heroines  suffer  from  the  vices  of 
their  associates.  Sympathy  with  the  sorrows 
of  others,  ought  to  be  the  effect  of  reading  the 
book. 

A  Secret  of  the  Sea,  etc.  By  Brander  Matthews. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1886.  $1. 
These  stories  are  worth  reading.  They  not 
only  reveal  an  original  and  clever  writer,  but 
create  an  expectant  claim  on  him  for  work  of 
permanent  value. 

La  France.  Par  A.  de  Rougement.  New  York :  The 
Writers’  Publishing  Company,  pp.  171. 

This  is  a  very  readable  reader  for  students  of 
the  French  language.  It  contains  sufficient 
idiom  to  make  it  instructive,  but  not  enough 
to  puzzle  or  bewilder ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  a 
remarkably  clear  and  condensed  sketch  of 
France,  its  area,  people,  industries,  classes, 
homes,  education,  art,  literature,  etc. 


Prepared  to  accompany  the  Oram 


Greek  Lessons. 

mar  of  Hadley  and  Allen.  By  R.  P.  Koeo.  New 

York:  D.  Appleton  4  Co.  1886. 

Grammatical  forms  often  become  concrete 
and  interesting  by  learning  their  force  in  sim 
pie  sentences.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  accom 
pany  the  analytic  grammar  of  Hadley  and  Al¬ 
ien  by  a  series  of  vocabularies  and  exercises 
which  illustrate  principles  of  language.  We 
note  with  pleasure  “the  writer’s  sense  of  the 
importance  of  concentrating  the  pupil’s  first 
effort  upon  the  study  of  grammatical  forms,’ 
for  long  word-lists  and  large  exercises  at  the 
beginning  often  retard  his  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  grammar,  and  that  he  should 
master.  «  The  book  is  well  worked  out,  and 
will  be  very  useful. 


The  Jugurthine  War.  Edited  by  Charles  George 
Herbermann,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin 
Language  and  Literature  in  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  4  Co. 

A  good  introduction,  unusually  good  notes, 
a  historical  and  geographical  index,  and  a  full 
vocabulary,  together  with  maps  and  illustra¬ 
tions,  make  this  edition  of  Sallust  a  very  valu¬ 
able  one  to  students.  It  has  also  good  type 
and  binding. 

Reminiscences  of  the  Filibuster  War  in  Nicara¬ 
gua.  By  C.  W.  Donbleday.  New  York :  O.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons.  1886.  pp.  225. 

That  “  Filibuster”  War  is  a  thing  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  want  to  forget,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
grett^  that  the  author  of  this  book  obtrudes 
Us  share  in  it  on  their  attention. 


The  Iliad  of  Homer.  Books  XVI.-XXIY.  By  W.  8. 
Tyler,  D.D.,  Williston  Professor  of  Greek  in  Amherst 
College.  New  York:  Harper  4  Brothers.  1886. 

Omitting  grammatical  references,  and  giving 
in  bulk  about  as  much  of  notes  as  text,  these 
nine  books  of  Homer  are  designed  for  students 
of  the  upper  classes  of  College.  Tlie  volume  is 
one  of  a  classical  series,  under  the  general  su¬ 
pervision  of  Prof.  Drisler  of  Columbia  College. 
Prof.  Tyler’s  preface  is  a  delightful  bit  of  wri¬ 
ting,  and  almost  tempts  the  busy  man  of  af¬ 
fairs  to  resume  his  old  place  at  Homer’s  feet,  a 
position  indeed  which  Gladstone,  the  busiest 
man  of  affairs,  has  never  quitted.  Homer  is 
declared  to  be  “the  greatest  of  all  painters 
from  nature  and  real  life.”  “  There  is  nothing 
in  all  the  history  of  literature  and  mental  cul¬ 
ture  like  the  hold  which  Homer  has  had  on  the 
leading  minds  of  the  ruling  nations  in  all  ages.  ” 

“  Never  has  he  been  more  studied  and  admired 
than  in  our  own  age  and  generation.”  “Let 
him  be  studied,  as  the  Bible  of  the  early  Greeks, 
alongside  of  the  Bible  of  Jews  and  Christians, 
partly  to  corroborate  the  doctrines  and  the 
facts  of  the  Scriptures,  and  illustrate  their  lan¬ 
guage  ;  partly  to  set  forth,  by  lively  contrast, 
their  superior  truth  and  excellence.  ”  The  Ho¬ 
meric  question  is  settled  In  Prof.  Tyler’s  mind 
in  favor  of  the  one  authorship  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey ;  but  he  sets  forth  the  views  of  Prof. 
Geddes  of  Aberdeen  on  this  vexed  question,  * 
which  are  referred  to  here  merely  to  suggest  to 
those  troubled  by  the  critical  questions  of  Old 
Testament  authorship,  how  easy  it  is  to  couple 
learning  and  ingenuity  with  efforts  to  destroy 
traditional  beliefs.  The  ample  notes  are  de¬ 
signed  to  elucidate  Homer’s  words,  so  as  to 
make  them  in  their  educative  power  the  per¬ 
sonal  possession  of  the  student,  and  a  vital 
force  in  his  culture.  The  book  is  beautifully 
printed. 

Scriptures,  Hebrew  and  Christian,  arranged  and  ed¬ 
ited  for  Young  Readers.  By  E.  T.  Bartlett,  A.M.,  and 
John  P.  Peters,  Ph.D.  Vol.  I.  New  York:  O.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons.  1886. 

The  present  Volume  takes  us  to  the  Exile. 
Volume  II.  will  take  us  to  the  time  of  Christ. 
Volume  III.  will  take  us  through  the  New 
Testament.  The  object  of  the  learned  authors 
is  to  give  us  the  Bible  in  its  own  words  arrang¬ 
ed  chronologically,  combining  various  parts 
to  this  end,  and  adding  explanations  only 
when  needed  to  disclose  the  true  continuity. 
Surely  such  a  book  has  long  been  a  desidera¬ 
tum,  and  done  by  competent  hands  (as  it  has 
been),  will  be  found  useful  to  adult  as  well  as 
young  readers. 

A  Budget  of  Letters  from  Japan.  By  Arthur  Col¬ 
lins  Maclay,  A.M.,  LL.B.  New  York:  A.  C.  Arm¬ 
strong  4  Son.  1886.  pp.  391. 

The  author  travelled  in  Japan  and  taught 
English  in  its  schools.  His  letters  are  the 
breezy,  delightful  talk  that  letters  ought  to 
be,  but  they  know  Japan  and  its  people  well, 
and  describe  them  fully.  Besides  the  interest 
of  travels  and  incidents  in  a  strange  land,  there 
is  plenty  of  sound  reflection  and  traveller’s 
wisdom. 

Two  Thousand  Years  Ago.  or  the  Adventures  of  a 
Roman  Boy.  By  Prof.  A.  J.  Church.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  4  Co.  1885.  pp.  341. 

This  historical  story  has  received  the  stamp 
of  approval  on  all  sides  and  for  a  long  while. 
It  Ip  just  the  book  for  young  students  of  its 
historical  epoch,  with  its  grace  of  narrative 
and  charm  of  incidents  and  unfolding  of  real 
life  among  the  Bomans. 

A  Greek  Grammar  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By 
James  Hadley.  Revised,  and  in  part  rewritten  by 
Frederic  de  Forest  Allen,  Professor  In  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  4  Co.  1884. 

The  lineage  of  this  Grammar  is  honorable— 
Curtius,  Hadley,  Allen.  It  is  the  best  Greek 
Grammar  ever  issued  by  the  American  press. 
Those  who  for  any  reason  prefer  other  gram¬ 
mars,  should  have  this  also  as  a  grammar  for 
reference. 

Woodstock  :  An  Historical  Sketch.  By  Clarence  Wln- 
throp  Bowen,  Ph.D.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1886. 

In  good  type,  on  thick  paper,  with  a  full  in¬ 
dex,  we  have  the  address  read  at  Woodstock 
on  Sept.  7,  celebrating  its  annals  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  years.  This  interesting  sketch  will  cre¬ 
ate  a  hunger  for  the  full  history  of  Woodstock, 
the  publication  of  which  is  promised  for  next 
year. 

Sir  Moses  Montefiore.  By  Lucien  Wolf.  New  York : 
Harper  4  Bros.  1885.  pp.  254. 

Both  Jews  and  Christians  will  read  with 
pleasure  the  record  of  this  long  life,  full  of 
honor  to  Sir  Moses  and  of  blessing  to  his  race. 
It  brings  the  Jewish  people  and  its  relations  to 
other  peoples  for  a  hundred  years,  into  instruc¬ 
tive  prominence. 

Readings  from  Milton.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Bishop  H.  W.  Warren.  Boston :  Chautauqua  Press, 
pp.  308.  75  cents. 

This  beautiful  and  cheap  edition  ought  to 
find  a  market  beyond  the  fifty  thousand  Chau¬ 
tauqua  readers.  It  contains  the  whole  of  Par¬ 
adise  Lost,  the  Hymn  on  the  Nativity,  Lycidas, 
L’Allegro,  II  Pensevoso,  and  a  cluster  of  son¬ 
nets. 

Jottings  from  the  Pacific.  By  W.  Wyatt  GUI,  B.A. 
New  York :  American  Tract  Society,  pp.  804.  $1.10. 
This  well  printed  and  profusely  illustrated 
book  contains,  besides  its  account  of  mission¬ 
ary  work  in  the  islands,  zoological  and  botan¬ 
ical  notes,  and  many  miscellaneous  facts  of 
great  interest  in  regard  to  the  Pacific  peoples. 
Sunday-school  libraries  and  leaders  of  mis¬ 
sionary  meetings  will  want  this  book. 

My  Pearl.  By  Allda  W.  Graves.  New  York :  R.  Car¬ 
ter  4  Bros.  pp.  344.  1886.  $1.25. 

A  story  illustrating  the  pearl  of  days,  the 
Christian  Sabbath.  A  good  story,  well  told, 
and  very  timely  in  view  of  Sabbath-breaking 
inside  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  confidently 
recommended  to  Sunday-schools. 

Poems  of  Religious  Sorrow,  Comfort,  Counsel,  and 
Aspirations.  Selected  by  Francis  James  Child.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  4  Co.  1886.  pp.  228.  $1.25. 
An  exquisite  collection  made  by  the  purest 
taste.  Originally  published  in  1866,  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  was  demanded. 

“  The  Place  of  Music  in  Public  Worship  ”  is 
the  title  of  a  pamphlet  of  twenty  pages,  em¬ 
bodying  an  address  delivered  a  few  months 
since  before  the  Worcester  Congregational 
Club,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  C.  Blodgett  of  Smith 
College,  Northampton.  It  is  printed  for  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  by  F.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  from  whom,  no  doubt,  ten 
cents  in  postage  stamps  would  procure  a  copy. 
This  is  a  remarkably  forcible  and  thorough 
statement  of  the  question,  as  well  from  the 
standing-point  of  devout  worship  as  from  that 
of  scholarly  music.  It  is  a  noble,  strenuous, 
and  cogent  appeal  against  sensational  defile¬ 
ment  of  Christian  praise.  Its  “  inward  digest¬ 
ing  ”  would  be  a  benefit  all  over  our  land  to 
those  who  are  set  over  the  house  of  God. 
Would  that  all  the  Lord’s  people  had  a  Just 
philosophy  of  fitness  in  this  thing.  We  com¬ 
mend  this  most  discriminating  address  to  all 
our  readers. 

Mr.  Thomas  Whittaker  will  soon  publish  a 
“Hand-book  of  Biblical  Difficulties,  or  Bea¬ 
sonable  Solutions'  of  Perplexing  Things  in  Sa¬ 
cred  Scriptures,”  edited  by  the  Bev.  Bobert 
Tuck.  The  title  suggests  a  needed  book. 
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things  the  priests  delight  in.  Absolution  is  refus-  ate  bread.  The  Lord  had  spoken ;  grief  had  this  statement  rests  upon  the  comparative 

shallgoto  reacA  of  each  Home  Missions,  with  its  branch 
i  Soin6tii!D6s  pri68ts  have  borrowed  the  books  under  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me.  He  Im"  department  Sustentation,  is  coterminous  with 


2lrli0fott0  The  Christian  Advocate  aftly  terms  “  Au- 

♦  »  tumn  the  Spring-time  of  the  Church,”  and  pro- 

The  Examiner  says  that  the  meeting  at  Des  ceeds  to  give  counsels  that  are  quite  pertinent 


-  — .  .  .  Sometimes  priests  have  borrowed  the  books  under  “i™.  dui  ne  snaii  uoi,  rei-uiu  tu  me.  ne  im- 1  uepuiimeut  ousieiiiauon,  is  coterminous  with  ijijjg  Examiner  says  that  the  meeting  at  Des  ceeds  to  give  counsels  that  are 

THE  BIBLE  IN  ITALY  t mediately  adjusted  hirnself  to  the  change  and  ,  our  own  land  The  Board  of  Publication  in  its  ^i^^ys  be  remarkable  in  the  history  beyond  the  pale  of  Methodism  : 

TMIi,  BIHLl!.  IN  ITALY.  refused  afterwards  to  return  them.  prepared  for  its  new  relations.  When  the  Lord  publishing,  Sunday-school,  and  missionary  ...  .  Wh»itj>vpr  mnir  Lava  . 

Bj  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher.  A  very  interesting  field  of  work  is  the  island  permits  or  sends  or  commands  anything,  our  work,  is  practically  the  same.  So  also  is  the  of  t  e  m  .  against  “  special  ”  or  “  pro1 

Napiee,  Itair,  Sept  24. 1886.  of  Sardinia— that  picturesque  mounta,in  island  duty  is  plain,  and  its  grief  has  only  to  be  borne.  Board  of  Church  Erection.  The  Board  of  stance,  what  was  done,  it  conunues :  ings,  the  changes  in  social  life  h 

One  of  the  earliest  verses  of  French  poetry  the  least  visited  of  any- land  in  the  vicinity  of  And  the  very  fact  that  it  is  from  Him,  carries  Freedmen  is  confined  especially  to  our  South-  open  rupture  has  thus  been  folded  by  a  necessary.  Even  the  Protesi 


of  the  American  Board.  After  stating,  in  sub-  Whatever  may  have  been  said  fifty  years 

stance,  what  was  done,  it  continues :  Protracted  ”  meet- 

I  .  .  1.  A.L.  1.  ij  j  i_  mgs,  the  chanffes  in  social  life  have  made  them 

necessary.  Even  the  ftotestant  Episcopal 


V*  wa  - - -  - ^  --  ACBL/U  LAAOV  aavaa*  vOAxav/i./  .a.  a\./v«vAuxY^AA  AO  waaaaaay^va  J  lAJ  UUl  OUUtil*  tyiIOA*  fhof  Vina  VOf  fn  Kft  nmvo/l  Vj-y  j .  uaao  a.  a  V.rirN;OLC»LAI;  a:j|/ac 

■which  I  learned,  was  that  which  is  contained  Europe.  In  years  of  residence  in  Italy,  I  have  with  it  the  best  help  to  the  bearing  of  it,  and  ern  States;  the  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  espe-  Jki a  Tho  PriiH^ntiRi  Church,  though  late,  has  discovered  this. 

4n  At#fwT  vrAAM  A  AkTw  VvvT  Tl  ATT  AT*  ttAAlT  mOTA  f.Vl  ATI  A  Ha^.ATI  TIAranTIA  WVlA  f.VlA  nr/MYIlOA  a#  A-Ka  wtAnr  A^Allir  A-a  ai^v*  TI7aa4-  _ 1  _ _  urudeniiai  oommutee  may  oe-  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said 


in  these  lines,  written  fifty  years  ago  by  Victor  never  seen  more  than  a  dozen  persons  who  the  promise  of  strength  for  the  new  burden.  cially  to  our  West.  Ministerial  Belief  (per-  cline  to  follow  the  “  advice  ”  of  the  Board,  on  the  ^htit  h^  been  ^id  about 

Hugo  on  Italy :  had  been  in  Sardinia— an  island  one  thousand  Very  much  of  our  grief  depends  upon  how  haps  the  most  sacred  of  all)  does  not  deal  with  ground  that  unless  it  is  positively  “  instructed  ”  JJ®  w^or*?^  addipff^lt  ev^v^eommnnion 

“  Italie,  Italie,  square  miles  larger  than  Massachusetts,  but  we  think  and  speak  of  our  afifiictiou.  If  we  a  relatively  large  number  of  our  ministers,  to  pursue  a  certain  course  the  matter  is  left  to  ^^ose  who  have  been  attracted^ by  the  light 

De  tout  ce  qu’  U  y  a  de  beau  SO  mountainous  (many  summits  loftier  than  say  our  dead  has  gone  to  his  long  home,  or  ,  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  as  its  field  its  discretion.  In  that  c^e  the  whole  matter  jjy  sweetness  and  joy  of  holy  livi^, 

L’ombre  de  la  patrie  I ”  Mt.  Washington)  that  there  are  only  about  has  entered  into  rest,  or  is  asleep  in  Jesus,  it  1  the  foreign  lands  that  at  the  same  time  are  will  be  precisely  where  it  has  been  a  without  the  agitation  and  exhaustion  of  special 


dow  of  thy  former  self!  ”  Victor  Hugo’s  lines  “an  and  (jartnagenian  possession,  ana  reacn-  time,  may  tend  to  the  nursing  of  our  grief,  and  self,  that  go  back  of  all  the  other  Hoards,  and  plain  case  that  candidates  holding  such  a  view  g"'"! 

hold  no  longer  good.  All  will  agree  that  Italy  ing  to  the  time  and  the  nation  of  Hiram,  King  becomes  even  a  badge  of  rebellion  against  God.  largely  make  them  possible.  She  helps  raise  are  unfit  for  commission  as  missionaries.  If,  ^jjg  ^ 

has  never  been  greater,  at  least  in  modem  of  Tyre— offer  a  great  study  for  the  archroolo-  Mourning  at  the  grave  often  takes  the  thoughts  up  preachers  for  Home  Missions,  for  Foreign  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  question  of  the  aiding  the  churches  to  make  accessions  from 

times,  than  she  is  at  present.  Of  course,  there  gist.  But  far  more  interesting  are  the  people,  too  much  from  the  Father’s  house  of  many  Missions,  and  for  the  Freedmen  ;  she  helps  ^  the  world,  often  add  to  the  abstractions  of  the 

is  still  much  to  be  desired  as  to  the  condition  some  of  whom  live  in  the  primitive  manner  of  mansions.  He  is  not  here,  he  is  risen.  rai.se  up  teachers  and  professors  for  our  schools  be  so  favorable  to  the  advocates  of  evenings,  hot  days,  and  sultry 

of  her  people  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  centuries  before  the  Koman  domination.  Few  Concerning  all  our  griefs,  it  is  well  to  let  the  and  colleges,  writers  tor  Presbyterian  publica-  New  Theology  as  they  anticipate.  It  an- 1  ’  V."  * 

people  of  America,  England,  and  Gtermany.  read  and  write  (only  ten  in  a  thousand),  dead  bury  their  dead.  Duty  and  work  and  life  tions,  managers  and  secretaries  for  all  our  pgared  in  the  debates  at  Des  Moines,  and  like-  |  P  there  were  no  business  seasons  in  the 
Yet  there  has  been  very  great  progress.  even  here  in  the  midst  of  mluch  opposition,  are  in  the  present,  and  grief  over  the  past,  un-  Boards.  In  short,  to  a  certain  extent,  she  goes  wise  in  the  votes  taken,  that  the  West  is  all  |  7®  easily,  and  about 

But  that  which  will  interest  the  Christian  in  the  Word  of  God  finds  its  way.  In  1885  the  fits  for  present  duty,  in  the  doing  of  which  deeper  down  than  the  rest;  she  goes  to  the  but  unaninaous  in  support  of  the  old  policy  of  gf  ®  V™ 

the  Italy  of  the  present,  is  not  so  much  her  colporteurs  sold  no  less  than  182  Bibles,  523  healing  may  be  found.  Job  said  “Should  it  fountain-head  of  all  our  work,  to  the  Gospel  the  Committee.  It  is  no  part  of  the  Board’s  o  o’clock.”  No\fr  during  the 

free  institutions,  her  nascent  common  schools,  Testaments,  and  2037  portions.  None  were  be  according  to  thy  mind?”  And  the  wise  ministry,  and  confines  her  efforts  there.  ®  busy  season,  dinner  is  reduced  to  lunch  taken 

and  her  freedom  of  the  press,  as  her  religious  given  away.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  most  man  asks  “  Man’s  griefs  are  of  the  Lord,  how  Not  that,  therefore,  the  Church  should  give  churches  are  called  to  decide  on  the  theoloiri  ^^®  light  burns  in  the 

toleration,  which  allows  the  dissemination  of  efficient  colporteur  is  Mr.  John  Thomas,  a  then  can  a  man  understand  his  own  way?”  to  her  more  in  dollars  and  cents  than  to  any  cal  fitness  of  candidates,  the  advocates  of  the  Packing- room,  pd  often  in  the  counting-room, 
the  Bible.  Thirty  years  ago  this  toleration  Welshman,  who  both  speaks  and  writes  good  Our  Saviour  had  greater  griefs  than  we,  and  other— this  is  neither  asked  nor  needed— but  jfgw  Theology  will  be  in’the  minority.  Only  in  till  almost 

was  unknown  and  impossible  Now  notwith-  Italian  like  a  native.  In  some,  of  the  remote  He  said  “The  cup  which  my  Father  giveth  that  she  should  be  raised  from  the  compara-  local  councils,  called  in  certain  sections  of  the  „  th  ^  i  h  f ^ttempt  to 

standing  the  rural  population  are  ignorant  and  villages  he  had  to  take  cheese  and  eggs  in  pay-  Me,  shall  I  not  drink  it?”  God  is  all  the  tive  indifference  or  misunderstanding  that  is  Eastern  States,  would  a  decision  against  the 

8tm  follow  blindly  the  priests,  RoSl  work  Is  mentlor  Bibles.  In  one  place  he  found  n  .own  more  present  and  tender  In  compassion  In  our  now  accorded  to  her.  to  her  true  posmen  of  P^.cy  bus  far  pursued  by  the  Comml,u.e  be  rceH.ln  amouKf 

being  done.  The  General  Agent  and  Director  of  4000  inhabitants  where  there  has  been  no  griefs,  and  would  have  us  cast  our  burdens  up-  almost  prime  importance.  For  the  Church  ^  ^he  result  of  the  Des  Moines  meetinc  is  there  ^^ch  and  every  week  in  the  year. 

of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  priestfor  three  years,  and  here  he  worked  with  on  Him.  Not  bearing  our  grief,  but  murmur-  “  must  develop  its  ministry,  or  stay  its  work ;  fore  likely  to  issue  in  strencthenine  the  nosi-  November,  and  December  in  the 


dent,  some  thirty-seven  years  ago,  I  could  not  manifested  itself:  for  on  Sunday  the  Bishop 
purchase  a  single  copy  of  the  Bible-no,  not  himself  informed  the  people  of  the  colporteur’s 


even  a  portion  of  it  —  without  note  or  com¬ 
ment,  except  in  the  little  kingdom  of  Sardinia, 


arrival,  solemnly  prohibiting  the  congregation 
from  speaking  to  him,  and  stating  that  he 


and  even  there  the  right  to  buy  and  sell  the  would  excommunite  any  who  should  purchase 
Bible  had  only  existed  two  years.  In  1852  a  Scriptures!  But  this  did  not  diminish  his 
Seminary  mate  of  mine  was  imprisoned  in  sales,  and  the  magistrate  and  other  civil  offi- 
Florence  for  explaining  the  Bible.  But  the  cers  showed  themselves  friendly. 


Go  tell  it  to  Jesus,  Ho  kiioweth  thy  grief; 

Go  tell  it  to  Jesus,  He’ll  send  thee  relief ; 

Go  gather  the  sunshine  He  sheds  on  the  way, 
He’ll  lighten  thy  burden.  Go,  weary  one,  pray. 

,  A  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  PLEA. 

By  Rev.  Charles  B.  Chapin. 


wltes  Paul,  ■■  and  how  Shan  ;i;;y  berie“vc  Ih  lug  Ihc  New  T  f 

Him  of  whom  they  have  oot  heard  ?  and  how  era  ffom  theUt  o'f  SUL'S  ,  and  does  not  yet 

shall  theyhear  without  a  preacher?  and  howl  feel  Winter  exposure.  The  aged  and  invaUd 

shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent?  And  etj^pin’s  resolution  is  practically  conditioned  attend  services,  and  the  air  is  stimulating, 
how,  we  ask  with  reverence,  but  also  with  qq  the  Committee’s  abandonment  of  its  past  J^^orking  eneip  is  not  evoked  at  once  the 
deep  conviction,  how  shall  they  be  sent  with-  policy.  It  is  to  be  sincerely  regretted  that  the  wkole  season  will  glide  away.  The  holiday 
out  the  Board  of  Education  ?  restless  spirit  of  innovation  has  made  it  neces-  miods  are  di- 

Will  the  readers  of  this  article  take  this  sary  for  the  meetings  of  so  great  and  beneficent  S  The^  coS^^ng  bS^r  m^^^^ 

-w  .1 _ f _ _ _ *  .ujr.  an  institution  as  the  Amencan  Board  of  Com.  ^  C”™®.  »pnng  nusiness,  movings,. 


whole  of  the  peninsula  did  not  become  United  Encouraging,  too,  are  the  accounts  from  Tus-  Three  pointe  will  be  briefly  made  in  this  ar-  point  of  the  relative  importance  of  this  Board  ^  f  ^e^iSbiSd  "hv  «n?h  thoughts  of  going  awfy  for  the  Summer 


Venice  was  united  to  the  kingdom,  and  twenty-  the  Apennines.  He,  a  rude  peasant  and  shep-  statement  or  what  the  Churjm  has  done  for  it  past  year  for  tJiis  Board  ?  The  Secretary,  Dr.  - -  ^  aau  ^  summer 

six  years  since  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  the  king-  herd,  converted  by  the  reading  of  the  New  the  past  year.  Poor,  was  able  to  go  up  to  our  last  Assembly  |  The  Churchman  notices  that  the  Provincial !  rooted  and  Sounded  in  the  fS  ’  ^ 

dom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  a  part  of  the  States  of  Testament,  has  been  very  successful  amongst  First,  a  vindication  of  the  Board.  Not  that  it  ^ith  a  balanced  account  to  his  credit,  and  that  Synod  of  its  Canadian  Church,  after  a  full  dis-  For  aggressive  work.  Autumn  'is  ‘  the  real 

the  Pope,  and  the  smaller  Duchies  of  Parma,  the  mountaineers.  The  secret  of  his  strength  needs  to  be  vindicated  m  the  sense  of  being  although  the  Board  began  the  year  with  a  cussion,  adopted  “  the  principle  of  utilizing  wo- ' S'" Church.  Those  who  waste 

Modena  etc.,  became  really  independent  of  is  found  in  these  words  of  his  report  :  “  The  cleared,  but  the  necessity  of  its  existence  does  debt  of  $6700,  and  at  the  same  time  aided  more  organized  and  svstematized  '  **  squandering  diamond  moments.  Let 

foreism  nowers  and  of  kings  of  Spanish,  and  difficulties  can  only  be  overcome  by  thorough  need  to  be  justified  before  many  lukewarm  students  than  the  year  before— 638  against  619,  »  „  „„„„„  a  .  .  church  and  pastor  awake  and  put  the 

dukefof  ASari^ent  If  we  ”  consecration.  Here  I  am  with  all  my  will,  with  churches.  This  looks  well  at  first  sight,  but  a  closer  in-  having  been  adopted  regulat-  armor  on.  We  write,  not  to  fill  space  but  in 

the  matter  we  may  say  that  in  the  great  cen-  all  my  heart,  with  all  my  faculties,  ready  to  Who  objects  to  our  public  schools,  to  many  gpection  is  not  so  encouraging.  The  legacies  :  making  our  readers  feel 


the  matter,  we  may  say  that  in  the  great  cen-  neart;,  wi 

tree,  excepting  Borne,  the  Bible  has  been  ac-  consecrate  my  v 
cessible  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Within  much  loved  us. 
twenty-five  years  the  sales  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  186,495  copies  of  the  entire  Bible ;  450,719  ^ 

New  Testaments ;  and  596,469  “  portions,”  i.  e.,  ^ 

copies  of  a  single  Gospel  or  Epistle,  making  in  a„T,Tio<ie  it  to  1 


consecrate  my  whole  life  to  God,  who  has  so  ot  our  colleges,  to  all  of  their  scholarships  to  providentially  left  it  this  year  far  exceeded  the  '  tiug^ajSft  by  'the  Sop‘o?  ihf  ffiocesro?  ffi  '  be  HuS'^Ss  Ts  Zl  tte  7ffiyTutThe"^l 

much  loved  us.  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  because  of  the  usual  amount,  while  the  contributions  from  and  proper  persons  of  mature  age.  and  nrofl^  time  for  special  work. 

-  --  - —  principle  behind  them— i.  e.,  that  of  assistance  the  churches— and  this  is  the  significant  point  eient  in  the  work,  to  labor  in  parishes  accord-  - 

MY  GRIEF.-II.  education  ?  -The  Board  of  Education  is  _have  actually  fallen  off.  Indeed  there  has  ing  as  the  necessities  of  each  parish  shall  de-  The  Christian  at  Work  deems  the  present 

T!  t.  c  iw  founded  and  conducted  upon  the  same  princi-  been  a  steady  decline  for  two  years  past.  Un-  mand.  The  limit  as  to  age  is  that  none  shall  on  onnortune  occasion  to  settle  two  or  tbreo 

By  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Pratt.  Whir  ahm,iH  Jt  f.e  Hiahnnomhle  XU _ :„1  ho  miirlo  or  nrrioinxrH  n  riof.oooooo  Opportune  occosion  to  settle  two  or  tnree 


lows:  186,49a  copies  of  the  entire  Bible;  450,/ la  MY  GRIEF.— II.  ^  A  .  . 

■»To=r  rr^ofooooofo.  oori  KQc  “noT+ionc  ”  i  P  founded  uod  conducted  upoo  tlie  Same  prioci 

''  *"■  Pl=  Procls-ly.  Why  should  It  be  dlshouLw. 

Suffers  TODles  Nol  H  only  tio-tUrdJ  of  Si'PPOso  “  *»  »  '““>'1  BPlP'-  *''®  in  the  one  nncl  not  In  the  other  ?  A  sound  prin 

ail  1,233,673  copies.  No  ir  only  of  which  it  is  said  there  is  one  in  every  house,  ciole  therefore  is  at  its  base. 

fo^  eve?v  2TO°?ne  Tlstlraent  and^rpL^  ^‘'^®  ®  ‘^®®P  ^  understood,  the  Boart 

Bible  for  every  200,  one  Testament  and  a  por-  .  ,  .  siKUotpH  txi-  hut.  Pnii  it  thP  fam.  _ x  u.  „x  p _ 1  _ _ x„„.i  ’  5„x„  xu„ 


pie  precisely.  Why  should  it  be  dishonorable  less  this  decline  is  due  to  the  special  efforts  of  be  made  or  ordained  a  deaconess  who  shall  be 


.uxurovr  ...VO  xxx  - - - - - - -  Thou glvc  It  u  room. aufi kcop  It  thero,  aoU looR  Ti.itin  nrHprtrthpfnllvnndpratnnd  the  Board  •  »  i  •  xi  cuiumions,  namely  :  mat  siie  may  uot  auauuon 

Bible  for  every  200,  one  Testament  and  a  por-  ^  ,  ®  “  “  ®  J  „  .  ’  .  .  7  be  fully  understood,  the  Board  assuring,  for  legacies  are  an  uncertain  source  ^er  office,  save  witli  the  approval  of  the  Bishop 

tion  to  every  100  Italians.  Of  course  the  sacred  nVLeiiU  and  ^  such  Your  Lfgh  “  v.T  7®  of  help.  |  of  the  diocese  in  which  she  happens  to  be  min- 

Word  has  not  been  thus  evenly  dispersed,  for  skeleton,  and  treat  it  as  such.  g  of  the  student  and  that  of  the  Church.  First,  shall  the  Church  do  her  duty  to  this  Board,  istering  at  the  time,  nor  may  she  minister  in 

there  are  regions  where  not  only  the  colporteur  bors  inay  not  ask  to  see  it,  and  would  e  from  that  of  the  student.  He  does  not  find  a  than  which  none  reach  deeper  down,  or  shall  any  parish  without  the  consent  of  the  incum- 
_ ttboutit,  butgivo  thcir  Strength  to  siuffie  woHdly  induccmcnt  to  enter  the  minis-  she  not?  Shall  the  tide  be  turned  and  now.  or  bent.  In  addition  to  the  permissive  employ- 


some  of  our  other  Boards  to  cancel  their  debts,  lees  than  twenty-five  years  old,  and  she  shall  mooted  points  relative  to  Luther’s  grave  and 
as  the  Secretary  hopes,  the  prospect  is  not  re-  7;®r®»  “®^  unreasonable  remains,  as  will  be  seen: 

,  ,  .  X  !  conditions,  namely :  that  she  may  uot  abandon  tsjow  thnt  the  » iPBtr.riitinn  ”  ef  the  fnmnna 

as^ring,  for  legacies  are  an  uncertain  source  her  office,  save  with  the  approval  of  the  Bishop  '  Schross-mrsche  at  Wittenberg  is  nrocSin^ 
®'  ^®‘P-  I  ®f  th®  ^bich  she  happens  to  be  min-  a  cSLl  opportonitv 

Shall  the  Church  do  her  duty  to  this  Board  istering  at  the  time  nor  may  she  minister  in  occur  ^ain  tSr  examining  the  grave  of  LSther, 

iifUi/kVk  nAvkA  yiaaaVi  /4aav\av*  av*  aVknII  JIYIV  nuriah  Wirhr\l>f  flYA  r\f  fV%A  triAiim-  V..  ..  ....  xV  -  .  ^ 


has  not  been,  but  there  are  whole  communities  ...  i  i  x  xx _ _ _ •'  ■  . 

in  Ttalv  verv  little  known  to  the  outside  world,  ^beir  own  skeletons.  It  may  be  you  have  been  True,  he  should  not  be,  and  if  really  call-  shall  it  not?  There  should  be  but  one  answer  ment  of  deaconesses,  the  ranon  has  been  so  cording  to  the  widely  received  legend,  which  is 

and  almost  Iinvisitedbv  the  inhabitants  of  the  'mfortunate  or  disappointed  in  marriage ;  your  od,  is  not  influenced  by  worldly  motives.  But  to  these  questions.  framed  as  to  allow  of  the  establishment  of  Sis-  illustrated  by  Teich’s  noble  picture  in  the 

Tt  lion  i«oa  Tho  work  Is  however  going  on  busband  may  have  turned  out  unmanly,  or  a  when  he  sees  the  average  salary  of  the  minis-  Freeport,  oot.  7.  i8«6.  terhoods  in  any  dioc^e  subject  to,  of  course,  church,  Duke  Alva,  at  the  capitulation  of  Wit- 

.ei  sod.s«r.cet„,bMowL.s  .e^pte.  to  »ek  - -  “X'SXre  i’lfe ^ 

porteurs  have  penetrated  remote  districts,  ThJre  has  been  published  recently  a  book  en-  ^to  whrchVe^aJr serve  COURTESY  IN  TRAVELLING.  '  p?7jr  ITii^  ^pp7v7  once' g^^^^  aT  the  capitulation,  visited  Luther’s  grave, 

^vs  toIttLse  colporteurs'*  are  th^trueevan-  which  is  suggestive  of  the  remedy  for  this  grief,  fort.  More  than  this,  he  finds  that  higher  7^7  It  Hia  very  looks  told  the  story,  and  I  Bishops,  nor  does  it  follow  that  such  approval  tb^own  into  Uie  Etoel^’ It  was’then  that  the 
nf  thnao,  nrhnm  nn  nnn  aIbp  AvangAli7PB  ^*^®t  ™®t>  IS  that  you  are  married,  and  qualifications  are  demanded  for  the  ministry—  ^  think  he  will  soon  forget  it.  of  a  society  thus  recognized  in  one  diocese  al-  Emperor  made  his  memorable  reply  “  I  do  not 

^lists  of  those  whom  no  one  else  evangeuzes.  goiemn  vows  have  been  taken  which  can  nev-  presbvterian  we  mean-than  for  medicine  and  ®barp  language,  you  may  say,  and  so  it  is.  '  lows  of  the  opening  of  a  brunch  house,  even  wage  war  with  the  dead,  but  with  the  living.” 

In  no  country  is  the  work  of  colportage  more  be  broken  without  sin.  It  is  your  grief,  and  law  i  e  a  college  education  or  the  equiva-  But  listen.  It  happened  on  this  wise.  The  car  7®®7  fTi,  It  is  now  questioned  whether  the  famous  speech 

needed  and  more  UMtul  than  In  Italy.  I  tot  e  nothinR  to  do  but  to  make  the  best  ot  i^nt'  In  addition  to  the  reimiar  protesLnal  was  very  lull,  and  ns  I  entered,  I  saw  but  one  «hrr  ihoei«e,«ithout  the  consent  of  the  Bwhop  has  any  historical  veracity,  tor  it  Is  not  rcoord- 

endeavored  dunuR  the  last  year  gradually  to  divorce  may  make  the  aomt  tSnlng  to  hLaat  th^SuL  ot  pre^  ““‘i  ‘he  middle  that  had  not  Its  two  occu- 1  ^  by  either  ot  the  contemporaries  who  would 

scatter  the  colporteurs  as  widely  as  possible  ,  xr  i  k  j  training,  ne  nnas  mat  me  course  oi  prepuiu  ,  ,  ...  .  y,v  himsplf  he  have  been  most  likely  to  record  it  had  they 

over  the  whole  peninsula  Very  few  except  ®' Miss  Muloch  in  hei  Sermons  out  of  tion  is  as  a  consequence  more  costly,  requiring  L  J  n*  i  !  The  Christian  Intelligencer  has  this  to  say  as  known  of  it,  Luther’s  best  friend,  Bergenhagen, 

the  old  emploverTof  the  SocietJ.  who  are  un-  Church  ”  suggests  that  in  such  (»ses  there  are  seven  years  beyond  the  High  School,  and  a  to  the  expediency  of  printing  the  Scripture  text  or  the  conscientious  chronick^  Menz.  But  the 


nsent  of  the  incum-  j  settling  for  all  time  the  disputed  question 
permissive  employ-  concerning  the  great  Reformer’s  tomb.  Ac- 


’  •  or  approved  by  the  Bishop,  who  n.ay  at  any  tenberg  in  1547,  desecrated  the  tomb  of  the 

time  require  the  rules  and  regulalious  of  the  Reformer.  When  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  af- 
COURTESY  IN  TRAVELLING.  community  to  be  submitted  to  himself  for  ap-  ter  the  capitulation,  visited  Lutiier’s  grave. 

He  lied,  and  to  knew  it,  and  he  saw  that  I  S^wn'^tEr  co,rnf^^^^^^^  to™  L'XmLto  np°X™e?anX“L« 

u”'’ulh-  ''"'y ‘If  “dry.  »“<•  I  Blehope,  nor  does  it  tollow  that  such  approve  ,i,r„wn  Into  Hie  E^beP’  It  was’then  that  tbs 

don  t  think  he  will  soon  forf^et  it.  of  u  society  thus  recognized  in  one  diocese  al-  Etnperor  made  his  memorable  reply  I  do  not 

Sharp  language,  you  may  say,  and  so  it  is.  '  lows  of  tlie  opening  of  a  brunch  house,  even  wage  war  with  tiie  dead,  but  with  the  living.” 

But  listen.  It  happened  on  this  wise.  The  car  though  constituted  on  Idz-ntical  lines,  in  ano-  Jt  is  now  questicned  whether  the  famous  speech 


the  old  employers  of  the  Society,  who  are  un 


vided  for  by  the  depots  and  local  Protestant  ^  , 

churches,  and  in  these  places  are  the  Christian  ^  ®  lagmenso  g  , 

,  ’  .  ,  ,  selves  and  your  children.  Bearing 

workers  from  abroad,  as  the  missionaries  from  .  .  .  r  »•  x-„. 


abl«7n  many  fragments  remaining  which  may  be  capital  of  at  least  three  thoq^and  dollars ;  final-  satchel  taking  up  the  other  half.  Stepping  „y„g  rj  .  legend  has  been  further  developed  by  the  asser- 

able  to  take  long  tours,  remain  m  the  large  good’may  be  got  out  w  he  sees  that  the  majority  of  our  m  nistry  forward.  I  asked  him  politely  “Is  this  seat  /®J®®7®®^‘'  sckoolLe^on  Leaves  and  Helps,  tion  that  Alva,  in  spite  of  the  Empe^oi’s  prohi- 

towns.”  The  large  towns  and  cities  are  pro-  .  i  n  xu  So  Xv.  .ic  ®®  ®®®®  .  ®  .  nums  ly  x_i.p„  nn  <<  Ves  ”  he  said  with  some  hesitation  fail  to  see  any  sufficient  reason  for  the  hilion  nniei-Pil  tiie  eomse  of  the  fieteateii  her- 

videii  for  h-17  the  Hoootfl  nnH  loeni  Protoatnnt  of  tlicin,  and  this  may  bc  all  thcrc  IS  left  to  do.  comes,  not  from  the  richer  classes  educated  at  “Ken/  les.  ne  said,  wiin  some  Hesitation  1  ♦kL..,,  xv..,x  j.  . . i...,*„  xi.„  mtion,  orueied  ttie  coipso  or  tne  (leusteu  tier- 


ing  the  grief,  poorer  classes  who  have  to  educate  themselves.  Rontioman  wno  nas  stepped  out,  ana  may  soon  which  the  lesson  is  based  printed  on  the  „iroi  hut  atiii  we  ahoni.i  like  to  know  whnt 


gerel — but  still  we  should  like  to  know  what 


E^ad  Amerl^  ato  Ledaliri^^^^^^  ““y  y°“  «•  yoo-K  ''»«>ly  ^  ‘’“c  ““J*’  ‘.“.b'' fi''  ''."'i  **!'”  ‘Ih  T™.  ,  hto  become  o  hla  body, 

jisngiana,  America,  ana  especially  irom  me  j- ,i,,x„  -iroiir  onth  invi. _ a _ x _ xu„:_  _ _ _ _  tone  satisfied  me  that  it  was  no(  so.  and  thnt  he  studied  us  it  should  be  without  a  into  an  exten- 


Waldensian  valleys.  olate 

The  result  of  this  colportage  and  other  effort  a  r  1  rdrni 
for  diffusing  the  Scriptures  in  the  year  1885,  ^  grte? to7ll  Ws  f rU 
has  been  a  very  marked  success  for  non-read-  ®  .  , 

1  H  h  k  h  •  Tt  1  T  cause  of  him,  do  nc 

mg  and  non-DooK- buying  Ataiy.  1  w^  very  ghame  or  pride  when  you  are  not  respon-  who  do  get  through,  will  compel  the  Church  gentleman  comes  back,  and  if  he  comes.  I  will  fl,at  rcailing  the  Scripture  selections  for  ea<h  I  *8  cause  for  deep  regret  that  one  year  can- 

much  struck  with  what  Signor  Boughi,  a  dis-  character  is  personal,  to  wait  longer  for  them  than  the  seven  years  cheerfully  give  it  up  to  him.”  So  quietly  put-  day  in  the  week,  all  of  which  have  an  important  net  be  allowed  to  pa^  without  a  political  con- 

tinguished  Italian  litterateur  and  statesman,  ,  ,  _ x„  ,i.x  ^ _ _  ...  x  x  j  .  1  j  tin<?  his  satchel  on  the  floor  at  his  feet  and  bcariuir  on  the  lesson  Likewise  tlie  «' (it  lea.  test  for  one  office,  and  that  an  appellate  judge- 

said  In  his  snaual  letter  to  the  London  Athe:  ““  ““  ^  ■>-  required  for  on  uninterrupted  course  of  study.  his  satchel  on  the  Son"  tor  FurUierstL”  soSm^  reTre  '  “'IP-  But  so  the  poIitlehiM  110.*^ »llled  it,  the 

nmnni  lost  January,  .hen  he  summed  up  the  ^lius  the  eyes  of  hundreds  of  young  men  are  quite  a  thorough  er»rehmg  of  tto  a-rS  ‘  ,a  Bepiiblleans  having  nominated  Jmtee  Daeiele 

Hterarir  rea.iita  f/>r  Ttoii,  In  ifMis  TTe  otlteH  oshatued  ot  himsclf.  Straining  for  relief  111  somc  direction.  ®“’.  xxx  xxu  x”.  '"cry  manner,  ana  their  answers.  We  speak  from  experience  i  and  the  Democrats  Judge  R.  W.  Peckbam  of 

tVtet  i/woo  irexir  xoxeiv,  fhet  Jr.  Tteii,  o  Krvni,  S'^ch  a  grief  is  caslcst  bomc  whcD  ackoowl-  xqqJj.  gt  the  Church.  Its  demand  for  frc“  fbe  fact  that  the  tram  was  just  beginning  ^.g  ttj^ise  the  '  Albany.  Tliere  is  no  good  reason  for  this  con- 

that  It  was  very  rarely  that,  m  Italy,  a  book,  .  grief,  and  when  you  haye  done  whnt  il  growing  to  a  ttemendouTmtom-  “■  '  Home  Iteadfugs  ”  eL  nioming  at  ?«m5v  ,  •»».  ’The  yaeaney  being  created  by  the  rellr- 

“®^®^®’  you  can  to  remedy  it,  dismiss  it.  The  father  tude  In  our7wn  ifnd  alone  its  churches7re  ^  shoxiid  enjoy  it  to  the  end  of  the  trip,  worship,  and  can  ttstify  that  no  iSson  can  be  “g  of  a  Dcm.icmtic  judge,  it  would  have  been 

sold  beyond  two  hundred  copies.  That  was  a  J  prodigal,  but  gave  his  multiDlvto^  at  toe  mte  o?  about  one  ^  did-though  I  should  have  enjoyed  it  properly  prepared  for  the  class-room  without  better  that  the  Democrats  should  have  submit- 

great  success  m  the  way  of  sale,  for,  save  the  „xx._xi-,,  x^  the  son  who  staved  at  home  till  “ottiplyin„  at  the  rate  of  about  one  hundred  a  more  if  I  had  felt  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  frequent  reference  to  the  Word  of  God.  If  the  “d  a  nomination  to  the  Republicans  for  en- 
worksofsuchmenasDeAmicisandafewoth-  “l^fniodiiral  borne,  till  while  abroad  field  after  field  is  calling  conversed  on  the  many  topics  Bible  is  not  read,  and  even  searched,  it  is  be-  dorsement;  then  three  years  later  the  Itepub- 

ers,  the  friends  of  an  author  expected  him  to  ^^®  »bould  return.  ,or  a  minister,  the  whole  world  being  open  as  .  j  travelling  ®  ^"e  lesson  is  nOt  studied  and  mastere.1.  beans  would  have  been  entitled  to  fill  tlie  va- 

...  ...  .  .  .  .  _  Tx-vea  ef  Tvrenert.v  iinH  the  aiihaeniient  ehnnire  never  hefnre  te  Gearvel  elT.yrt  “Afere  men  Bnat  »U  OllCU  UCglllltl  IIIC  IlOUrs  OI  liaveuiug,  in  „„i,„  _»  ee..ve.,Jeneo  eer.eel..1l..  Jn  CatICV  CJlIISed  hv-Tlldcfft  Daiifort.h  8  retirement. 


do  your  whole  duty,  and  keep  your  oath  invi¬ 
olate. 


pendent  upon  their  own  efforts,  some  will  grow  b)ne  satisfied  me  that  it  was  not  so,  and  that  he  studied  us  it  shonld  be  without  quite  an  exten- 
. knew  it,  and  that  by  a  falsehood  he  was  seek-  sive  use  of  the  Bible.  T  ake.  for  instunee  “ 'I'lie 


olate.  discouraged  under  the  double  burden  of  self-  luisenoou  ne  was  seea- 

A  prodigal,  or  drunkard,  or  imbecile,  maybe  support  and  thoreugh  study,  and  so  will  be  possible,  to  keep  the  whole  seat  to  him- 

a  grief  to  all  his  friends.  While  burdened  be-  lost  to  the  Church ;  some  will  be  injured  in 

cause  of  him,  do  not  add  to  it  the  burden  of  health;  some  will  break  down;  while  those  N  cry  well,  I  said,  I  will  take  it  till  the 
false  shame  or  pride  when  you  are  not  respon-  who  do  get  through,  will  compel  the  Church  gentleman  comes  back,  and  if  he  comes,  I  will 
sible  for  his  sin.  Your  character  is  personal,  to  wait  longer  for  them  than  the  seven  years  cbeerfully  give  it  up  to  him.  So  quietly  put- 
and  one  who  is  so  foolish  as  to  slight  or  rc-  required  for  an  uninterrupted  course  of  study,  bis  satchel  on  the  floor  at  his  feet,  and 


sive  use  of  the  Bible.  Take,  for  iiistuncc,  “  'The 
Westminster  Quarterly  ” — we  select  this  be- 


The  Christian  at  Work  expresses  the  sent!- 


cause  we  are  more  familiar  with  it  than  with  '  ment  of  most  intelligent  citizens,  outside  of 
ai^  oth^  l^son  help  the  questions  on  the  politics,  in  the  following : 

“  Home  Readings  cannot  be  answered  without 


literary  results  for  Italy  in  1885.  He  stated 


sold  beyond  two  hundred  copies.  That  was  a  ,  ,  x  x  ..  xi _ ....xi:  ...i  v.  x  ..  uiv.  - 

great  success  in  the  way  of  sale,  for,  save  the  7?  Tir^tevei  ’  hi!  ““Biplying  at  the  rate  of  about  one  hundred  a 


Such  a  grief  is  easiest  borne  when  acknowl- 


straining  for  relief  in  some  direction. 

Look  now  at  the  Church.  Its  demand  for 


works  of  such  men  as  De  Amicis  and  a  few  oth¬ 
ers,  the  friends  of  an  author  expected  him  to 


attention  to  the  son  who  stayed  at  home,  till  year,  while  abroad  field  after  field  is  calling 
the  prodigal  should  return.  a  minister,  the  whole  world  being  open  as 


oreeent  them  with  conies  of  his  works  The  Loss  of  property  and  the  subsequent  change  never  before  to  Gospel  effort.  “  More  men,  ,  .  xx  ,  x  x  j  Bor  the  sake  of  convenience,  especially  in  tlie  cancy  caused  by  Judge  Danforth’s  retirement, 

fact  is  the  Italians  who  can  read  feel  that  in  circumstances  is  often  made  a  grief  greater  more  men !”  is  the  call  that  comes  louder  and  8®“®™  P  e  ay  opermanen  an  class-rooms,  the  Scripture  text  should  appear  i  8'®'7®  ®^®*^®'®^®*^  ®^  ®®j 

f^t  is.  toe  Italians  who  can  read,  feel  that  Kev,o..oe  wri.ix.  nvMv.  tx.  ,L  hv.r.  vet  lev.viev.  T..,e  .leoi^eivie  eh _ _  interesting  acquaintance.  j  on  the  lesson  leaf,  since  it  does  not  supe^ede  Appeals  would  have  been  preserved.  But 


!  occurrence  set  me  to  thinking  on  “  Cour- !  the  Bible.  With  tlie  text  there,  thorougli  teach-  botli  parties  showed  extreme  party  proclivities, 
n  Travelling,”  and  how  certainly  the  de- 1  ers  and  diligent  pupils  will  find  plenty  of  use  1  consequently  we  must  needs  have  a  polit- 


thevhaveenonah  i^dinirin  toeir  chenn  newV  than  needs  be,  because  pride  adds  to  the  bur-  yet  louder.  True,  many  desirable  churches  i  on  the  lesson  leaf,  since  It  does  not  supersede  ^iT*-ais  wouiu  nave  oceu  pi^c.  v.  u. 

they  have  enough  reading  in  their  cheap  news-  .07  It  is  hard  to  trive  un  and  when  vacant  esneciallv  in  the  East  are  be-  The  occurrence  set  me  to  thinking  on  “  Cour-  the  Bible.  With  the  text  there,  thorougli  teach-  both  parties  showed  extreme  party  proclivities, 

papers,  and  consider  books  a  superfluity  and  a  ben  of  poverty.  It  is  hard  to  give  up  when  vacant,  especially  “  the  East,  are  be  Travelling,”  and  how  certainly  the  de- ,  ers  and  diligent  pupils  will  find  plenty  of  use  aeb  consequently  we  must  needs  have  a  polit- 

luxury-  But  last  year  over  90,000  copies  of  Bi-  come  down,  but  need  not  be  made  a  grief,  and  sieged  with  applicants  But  the  fact  remains,  portraent  of  the  traveller  shows  the  gentleman  ^er  the  Bible  both  in  the  home^  and^  in  the  iculcont.  stovcrtheonesclitarycandidatepre- 

bles.  New  Testaments,  and  portions,  were  SOLD  i®  often  a  blessing  in  disguise.  There  is  no-  and  it  should  be  loudly  heralded,  that  with  ®rtheladv  or  on  the  other  hand  who  are  the  8chool.  <^‘'®  P®®P'®  ^bito  this  FalL 

In  the  depots  of  the  cities  and  towns,  and  by  ‘bing  more  beautiful  in  the  inimiteble  sketch-  some  one  thousand  vacant  congregations  at  inconsiderate  and  selfish  seeking  onlv  their  m  7®  are  excellent  every  way, 

the  colnortpiirs  in  the  far  more  difficult  and  ®8  of  Irving  than  that  of  the  young  wife  who  home,  in  addition  to  the  new  churches  abso-  ,  ,,  ’  »  xu  ”  /_x  The  Jewish  Messenger,  now  that  all  things  and  whoever  is  eleirted  may  be  depended  upon 

i^?an7c?unTri  cimmu^  tS  num7r  bad  been  brought  up  in  luxury,  and  whose  lutely  needful  in  our  own  and  foreign  lands.  ®'"'^  ®®“^®^'’  regardless  of  the  comfort,  or  «  inauguration  of  Oct.  »®  credit  upon  the  high  office  But  that 

Ignorant  country  communiiies.  xne  numner  .  .  ,  ,  ,.vx>..  xu  i  i  xi  •  x  x  xv.  j  j  even  the  convenience  of  others.  And  I  thought  .  J  v/xi,.  does  not  make  the  game  of  the  politicians  any 

of  Bibles  sold  was  5076;  of  New  Testaments,  suddenly  failing  was  in  aKo“>  ®  ®r  Jhe  supply  does  not  begin  to  meet  the  demand.  attention  of  those  who  travel  could  be  l  comments  :  the  less  contemptible,  but  ratlier  increases  the 

16.042:  of  Dortiona.  69.140.  The  free  erants  ^be  disappointment  it  would  cause  her,  to  find  The  number  of  young  men  educated  for  the  x^  „.i.„x  x.^  xi.„ _ i _ _  'I  ho  cravetv  that  will  fill  no  small  nortion  of  feelinir  of  retrret  wbieh  will  he  shnred  hv  the 


16,042 ;  of  portions,  69,140.  The  free  grants  I  ^be  disappointment 


turned  to  what  is  due  to  themselves  as  ladies  ' 


gentleman  are  as 


xvixuj,  ivx  wiv  VA  V/CB.  politlcians  any 

lus  comments  :  the  less  contemptible,  but  ratlier  increases  the 

gayety  that  will  fill  no  small  portion  of  feeling  of  regret  which  will  be  shared  by  the 
ork  upon  the  day  when  the  Bartholdi  public  generally  that  one  office,  and  that  a 
will  be  formally  accepted,  will  be  in  a  judgeship  in  our  highest  court,  could  not  have 
"e  clouded  by  the  thought  that  apart  been  separated  from  the  contention  of  the  pol- 
he  slight  recognition  given  by  Congress  iticians. 
iiosing  days.  New  York  was  left  unaiii- 

by  its  sister  States  to  pay  tlie  expens/ s  The  Observer  publishes  its  forty-first  instal- 
pedt  stiil,  and  of  properly  erecting  the  ment  of  tlie  personal  reminiscences  of  its  late 


Signor  Meille  (who  I  think  never  saw  Signor  the  case  in  affluence.  Here  steps  in  the  Board  of  Education  It  much  so  in  the  railroad-car  as  in  the  narlor  at  beautiful  gilt  of  a  friendly  nation.  This  wes  xu. 

Boughi’s  letter  to  the  Athenmum)  writes  “As  George  McDonald  tells  of  a  woman  who  lost  brings  the  Church  into  living  contact  with  toe  is  as  wronir  and  nerhansTiore  *!®®‘’  ‘®  ‘®  another  ^®  ®  *^®  ®*®®‘  ^ 

far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  there  is  ber  property,  and  had  no  means  whereby  she  struggling,  discouraged  student.  It  says  to  ^ean  and  selfish  to  lie  about  a  se7t  in  toe  rail  ®f  ^‘‘e  fact  that  State  and  city  Pa “gniph  . 

no  bookinthe  Italian  lamrua-e  that  finds  vear  could  earn  anyihing  to  eat;  and  it  was  mani-  thelatter:  “  The  Church  needs  you  even  more  ^7^,7’.®  7  ®®®®‘ “  *^be  rail-  jealousies  are  as  nimpant  as  ever.  Had  the  Iho  funeral  of  Dr.  [Archibald]  Alexander 

after^earmore^uvers^anTte^  festly  the  will  of  God  that  she  should  beg  her  than  you  need  the  Church.  The  Church  will  77 \  f  been  niade  to  New  York,  there  might  have  was  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  clergy- 

aiter  J  ear  more  uuyers  ana  let  us  nope,  more  i  ti.ja  che  Hia  .iiv  xi,.,-...  xv.,.  v,  i  x  k,.  vmi  a  free  eri../ ..tj/nr,  tant  matters  in  social  or  business  life.  So,  at  been  justice  in  the  refusal  of  other  Stales  to  men,  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey  being  in  session 

readers-than  the  Holy  Scriptures.”  ’p^  }  I  I  ®]*®®'^‘®  ^  k  x  7  ^  !  "  u  n  if  1®®®*.  thinks  A  'J  raveller.  P'*y  for  New  York’s  ornaments ;  but  certainly  at  the  tiiife.  As  we  were  coming  from  the 

One  or  two  incidents  will  illustrate  the  char-  will  of  God.  Such  grief  should  be  met  by  a  but  by  advancing  less  than  half  the  needful  -s— '  the  entire  country  was  made  toe  recipient,  with  grave,  I  asked  my  brother.  Rev.  E.  D.  O. 

acter  of  this  work.  In  Milan,  Signor  Ghelfl  had  Christian  with  a  trust  in  God  which  shall  say,  funds,  as  a  stimulus  to  you  to  earn  the  rest.  -nnurr  ®®^®  ®ondition  that  tlie  Statue  be  placed  in  Prime,  to  call  on  the  steward  of  the  Seminary, 

the  happy  thought  of  displaying  in  the  window  ^  •fob  did.  ‘‘The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  If  in  time  you  can  pay  it  back,  well  and  good  ;  the  PURITAN  SABBATH.  harbor  which  the  vast  majority  of  emi-  who  had  be<‘n  a  constant  attendant  on  the 

of  the  Bib’e  depot  a  larce  ouarto  Bible  for  bath  taken  away,  and  blessed  be  the  name  of  if  not,  never  mind.  The  Church  regards  it  not  Sunday  has  had  more  value  in  this  country  grants  enter  on  their  way  to  enjoy  the  rights  dying  saint,  and  to  learn  from  him  what  were 
nansers-hv  to  reTfl  tAkin^  eere  to  t„m  the  the  Lord.”  We  bless  God  for  His  gifts,  but  as  a  charity,  but  as  an  investment.”  than  merely  as  a  day  of  rest.  It  has  been  a  “>d  privileges  of  this  free  land,  and  t  he  story  some  of  his  last  utterances.  My  brother  called. 

Dace  every  momine  He  soon  observed  that  too  often  forget  to  see  His  good  hand  in  what  Thus  the  student  receives  the  healthy  incen-  power  in  forming  American  character.  It  has  ®^  I  *'‘'®®pib“  of  Iraiices  gift  is  uot  and  the  steward  t(>ld  him  that  shortly  before 

page  every  morning,  ne  soon  ODserved  mat  _ „x  u ......  xK..r<K....x>i,  „,.x.sxi.,  i„ _ _  x..  •  x  .  creditable  to  our  intelligent  nation.  Dr.  Alexander  died,  in  reply  to  some  remark 

two  or  three  of  those  whose  business  led  them  we  call  our  losses.  tive  that  he  must  have,  while  the  Church  avoids  caused  a  pause  to  men  in  watever  pursuit.  It  _ _ _  tljut  ^vas  made,  he  said  “All  my  theology  is 

daily  past  his  door,  stopped  to  read  their  two  Concerning  the  griefs  which  come  from  pub-  an  awful  danger.  And  this  does  not  simply  has  kept  before  men  always  the  knowledge  of  The  Baptist  Weekly  is  an  advocate  of  the  comprclicnded  in  this,  Christ  Jesus  came  into 

pages  of  the  Bible  before  going  to  their  work.  1“  evils,  the  same  is  true  as  of  private  griefs,  sound  well ;  it  uwLs  well.  It  has  raised  up,  agreutauthority  regulatingtheiraffairs.  Those  Sundav-s.  liool  but  not  as  overshadowing  the  the  world  to  save  sinners.”  In  my  sketch  of 

One  mornlnc  he  heard  one  of  thcRfi  men  com-  Groaning  over  them  will  not  cure  them.  The  and  is  raising  up,  a  set  of  noble,  manly  men,  who  were  brought  up  under  the  striet  lii«.  of  o,. _ .^.x  .n  ’  ^  Dr.  Alexander  in  the  next  week’s  Ob8_erver, 


car,  than  about  what  may  seem  more  impor-  gilt  been  made  to  New  York,  there  miglit  liave  was  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  clergy- 
tant  matters  in  social  or  business  life.  So,  at  been  justice  in  tlie  refusal  of  other  States  to  men,  tlie  Synod  of  New  Jersey  being  in  session 
least,  thinks  A  'J  raveller.  P'*y  f®*"  New  York’s  ornaments  ;  but  certainly  at  the  time.  As  we  were  coming  from  the 

— — — ■  I  the  entire  country  was  made  toe  recipient,  with  grave,  I  asked  my  brother.  Rev.  E.  D.  G. 

the  sole  condition  that  tlie  Statue  be  placed  in  Trime,  to  call  on  the  steward  of  the  Seminary, 
THE  PURITAN  SABBATH.  harbor  which  the  vast  majority  of  emi-  who  had  be<*n  a  constant  attendant  on  the 

Sunday  has  had  more  value  in  this  country  grants  enter  on  their  way  to  enjoy  the  rights  dying  saint,  and  to  learn  from  him  what  were 
than  merely  as  a  day  of  rest.  It  has  been  a  privileges  of  this  free  land,  and  the  story  some  of  his  last  utterances.  My  brother  called, 

power  in  forming  American  character  It  Ins  ®^  America’s  reception  of  France’s  gitt  is  uot  and  the  steward  told  him  that  shortly  before 
^  Pfl  a  naiiae  to  m  •  t  t  “'''iJituble  to  our  intelligent  nation.  Dr.  Alexander  died,  in  reply  to  some  remark 


daily  past  his  door,  stopped  to  read  their  two  Concerning  the  griefs  which  come  from  pub-  an  awful  danger.  And  this  does  not  simply  has  kept  before  men  always  the  knowledge  of  The  Baptist  Weekly  is  an  advocate  of  the  compreliended  in  this,  Christ  Jesus  came  into 
pages  of  the  Bible  before  going  to  their  work.  1“  evils,  the  same  is  true  as  of  private  griefs,  .sound  well ;  it  uwLs  well.  It  ha.s  raised  up,  agreutauthority  regulatingtheiraffairs.  Those  Sundav  seliool  but  not  as  ovcrshadowinif  the  the  world  to  save  sinners.”  In  my  sketch  of 

One  morning  he  heard  one  of  these  men  com-  Groaning  over  them  will  not  cure  them.  The  and  is  raising  up,  a  set  of  noble,  manly  men,  who  were  brought  up  under  the  strict  law  of  rimreii  it*„.if  •  ’  Dr.  Alexandtu-  in  the  next  week’s  Observer, 

niain  that  the  iiaire  hnd  nnf  hern  tnmnd  Tt  true  way  is  to  find  out  what  Can  be  done  to  rc-  many  of  tliem  missionaries,  professors,  and  what  en11i*d  the  Puiit-m  sjiiiwinsT  ax  .x.  ♦:  lemarkable  saying  was  reported.  It  was 

plain  that  tne  page  had  not  been  turned  It  xy.^,„  ..  „„„  Kx,  iea,ier8  in  the  Church  to-day.  T  ?  f  !  7  7  sometimes  vVe  believe  it  to  be  not  only  a  promising  and  copied  and  cornmenti-d  on  in  all  the  papers  ; 

was  turned  at  once,  and  a  conversation  follow-  ’  «x  u  i  t  hi  t  thsn  amount  of  work  the  Board  is  7^  back  from  eaily  niunhood  with  intense  fertile  field  bringing  forth  much  return  for  the  in  this  country  and  ubroad  it  was  spoken  of  us 

ed.  The  result  was  that  this  man  was  led  to  done,  to  bide  our  time.  St.  Paul  fought  not  as  8  ixk  xxxI+uxkx  ^'8like  to  its  iron  restraints  imposed  on  the  good  seed  sown  in  it,  but  that  lightly  conduct-  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sayings  ever  uttered 

the  truth, and  has  since  joined  one  of  the  Prot-  one  who  beat  the  air,  but  wisely,  spending  no  doing,  it  needs  only  to  oe  sta  e  a  aoout  jubilant  spirits  of  tlieir  youth.  But  as  they  ed,  it  serves  both  as  nuiserynud  auxiliary  to  by  a  dying  teacher  of  theology.  I  submitted 

estant  Italian  churches  in  Milan.  strength  in  vain.  His  law  of  expediency  is  al- 1  one-third  of  the  ministers  on  our  Assembly  grow  older  and  more  thoiightlul  they  rccognizi-  tlie  cliuich.  Yet  when  one  of  our  exchanges  my  priuled  sketch  to  James  W.  Alexander  with 


estant  Italian  churches  in  Milan. 

At  a  village  in  Lombardy  two  colporteurs 
sold  many  Gospels  to  the  people  as  they  oarae 
out  of  church  on  a  fete  day.  The  priest  ap 
peared  on  the  scene,  and  getting  hold  of  a 
copy,  tore  it  to  pieces.  Gerelli,  the  elder  col¬ 
porteur  of  the  two,  quietly  observed  to  the  peo- 


T,.  ,.,„..x,xi _ _  1  inat  tinrintr  were  thus  Difieticullv  encouraired  xiu  iiiii  pre-  connection  with  it,  that  they  snouiii  insist  bingraphy  or  his  iJither,  whicti  is  so  minute  as 

The  way  must  be  prcparedwiscly  and  faithfully  vtiils  to  lead  them  away  from  tiie  effects  of  upon  a  regular  attendance  from  tlieir  child,  en,  to  Lciune  a  large  volume,  and  which  is  very 

for  the  cominir  of  the  dav  of  relief.  Denuncia-  by  the  Lliurch.  Ana  tne  nuinot  r  is  men  a.  ing.  thnsf*  davs  :  nor  am  thpre  amonc' snun  oC  ..n.i  ..x.  ..  .  ..n,....: _ i...x  x.i,.i,. . »..ii  j..  t.r  i..,.x  .....i  i _ _  J* 


copy,  tore  it  to  pieces.  Gerelli,  the  elder  col-  for  the  coming  of  the  day  of  relief.  Denum  ia-  by  the  Church.  And  the  number  is  men 
porteur  of  the  two,  quietly  observed  to  the  peo-  tion  and  destruction  will  not  build  up  any-  '1  bus,  as  has  been  said,  the  Board  of 
pie  that  this  insult  was  not  done  to  him,  but  thing.  However  just  and  lawful  our  cause,  we  tion  is  a  sheer,  absolute,  demonstrable 
to  God’s  Word !  The  remark  struck  home,  and  “ust  ask  wh  it  is  expedient  if  we  would  spend  sity. 

’  I  ...  ...  _  fl 


those  days  ;  uor  are  there  among  sous  oi  men  and  as  a  lule  allowing  nothing  but  sickiie»s  to  full  in  its  details  of  the  last  days  and  hours  of 
is  this  World  of  labor  and  pain  any  who  look  excuse  an  absence,  we  hesitate  to  accept  the  his  venerable  father,  this  saying  which  I  have 
back  with  sucli  intense  yeaiuing  for  the  honie  assertion,  in  a  literal  sense  at  least,  not  being  quoted,  and  wliieh  is  more  interesting  and  val- 
rest,  us  those  men  who  out  from  the  an.\ietie8  able  to  recall  tlie  time  or  place  when  such  uuble  than  any  other  of  the  good  man’s  dying 


iLj.  X.X1C  six<^px«=aa.xx.x.  - -  - -...vxj  --- —  .....  ,  ,,  ! _ _ _  x...  T>mcbvtpriAl  Pnmmlttpe  tr»  .  —  •’  . - 1 —  --vx  x  s.p,.xi,.  o  eci Lttiiiijf  seems  to  nave  receiveu  uivine  never  neuru  even  a  conjcciunii  expiunauon. 

different  turn  from  what  he  had  expected,  for  That  gnef  which  we  commonly  call  afflic-  each  ^tretaiy  >  t  i  i  i  -ma  if  '  almost  the  only  week  day  fiction.  Scorn  it,  as  sanction  and  approval.  This  we  cannot  doubt  The  father  was  the  most  eminent  theological 

the  sale  of  the  “  portions  ”  became  more  brisk  i  tion,  which  comes  from  death,  may  not  be  so  consider  tlie  Board  representeu  by  ““8®“  i  may  those  who  never  knew  what  it  was,  the  when  we  know  that  through  its  intluence,  and  teaclier  ever  raised  up  in  tliis  country.  The 

than  ever  i  great  a  grief  as  these  living  griefs  before  men-  having  more  pressing  claims  than  the  others.  1  uiitan  Sunday  made  men,  tliinking  men, strong  often  througli  that  alone,  so  many  thousands  sou  was  the  most  accomplished  ciergymun  in 

In  enliD>'htened  Piedmont  while  there  is  the  tioned.  It  is  one  stroke,  while  the  others  are  We  shall  try  to  avoid  this  tendency,  being  con-  men,  look^  7^7  m  ^®  8<JO'otbing  beyond  the  of  children  have  been  instructed  in  Bible  tr utli,  tlie  Presbyterian  Church  of  his  day.  His  fail- 

^  ^  lx’ la  relax,  the  r>Art  a  constant  affliction  And  in  this  the  hand  of  tent  with  a  simple  statement  that  we  would  “Pproval  of  their  fellows,  felt  always  that  there  have  learned  the  way  of  salvation  throiigii  ure  to  leave  on  the  imperishable  pages  of  his 

greatestencournRement,it  s  also  the  ^rt  of  actant  ^  accepted  upon  its  merits  only.  The  «««  somewhere  some  one  like  what  they  were  Christ,  and  by  patient,  constant  leading  of  laitli-  father’s  biography  this  dying  testimo^- to  the 

Italy  where  the  priests  are  the  most  active  in  the  I^rd  is  so  plain  that  it  cannot  but  be  ^n.  7®®  ^  ^  ^  ^  above  7- “7®  a  large  part  of  what  is  ful  teachers,  have  been  brought  to  love  and  catholic  Cli.  istiaii  faith  which  his  departing 

opposing  the  circulation  of  the  Bible.  Says  Esalmist  say  s  I  was  dumb,  and  i  •  •  ,.ti>nr<P  p-roant  ti,p  Rpnrdsof  S®*^, ®®f  and  our  men,  in  New  serve  the  Lord.  .All  we  object,  to  is  giving  it  spirit  trusted  in  as  tlie  sum  and  substance  of 

Signor  Meille :  I  lent,  for  Thou  didst  it.”  hen  his  child  was  all  others  in  impo  .  p  England  and  New  York,  in  Virginia  and  the  equal,  if  not  preeminent,  authority  to  the  all  divine  truth,  is  to  iiiy  mind  one  of  the  un- 

To  get  hold  of  the  Scriptures  that  have  been  sick,  he  prayed  and  fasted  and  wept,  refusing  Home  and  Foreign  *Misst^s.  With  tne  •  ^rolin^,  and  throughout  the  growing  Union, —  Church  itself,  and  we  think  our  exception  can  solved  mysteries  of  religious  literature, 

ftold  in  their  villages,  and  turn  them,  is  one  of  the  *  to  eat:  but  when  the  child  died,  he  arose  and  should  go  hand  in  hand.  The  foundation  lor  W.  C.  Pnme,  in  New  Irinceton  Review,  be  sustained.  1bem£iib. 


.he  Psalmist  says  “  I  was  dumb,  and  keiit  si-  Board  oi  Lducaiiou  anuum  ue  lumu  aa  »  wortliy  in  our  institutions  and  our  men,  in  New  serve  the  Lord.  All  we  object  to  is  giving  it 
ent,  for  Thou  didst  it.”  W’hen  his  child  was  all  others  in  importance,  except  the  Boards  of  England  and  New  York,  in  Virginia  and  the  equal,  if  not  preeminent  authority*  to  the 
ick,  he  prayed  and  fasted  and  wept,  refusing  Home  and  Foreign  Missions.  W’ith  these  it  Carolinas,  and  throughout  the  growing  Union, —  Church  itself,  and  we  think  our  exception  can 


Signor  Meille :  lent,  lor  xnou  aiusi  it.  >y  nen  lus  emm  ««a  mi  oi-iici a  m  - — xi--  --v.  -  -  xxugiauu  auu  iycw  iora,  in  Virginia  t 

To  get  hol.l  of  the  Scriptures  that  have  been  '  sick,  he  prayed  and  fasted  and  wept,  refusing  Home  and  Foreign  Missies.  With  7®®®7‘  ^roliims,  and  throughout  the  growing  I 
sold  in  their  villages,  and  Lum  them,  is  one  of  the  *  to  eat;  but  when  the  child  died,  he  arose  and  should  go  hand  in  hand.  The  foundation  lor  W.  C.  Pnme,  in  New  1  rinceton  Review, 


years  ago  got  up  a  wild  disturbance  in  and 
around  Fort  Massey  Church,  and  at  tlio  close 
of  the  meeting  attempted  to  take  away  the 


dolent  mourning,  but  the  tears  and  the  service 
went  together.  You  should  call  the  attention 
of  the  class  to  the  ministry  of  angels,  as  record¬ 
ed  in  the  Gospels,  in  connection  with  the  aton¬ 
ing  work  of  the  Christ.  Angels  heralded  His 
birth,  angels  strengthened  Him  after  His  temp¬ 
tation  by  the  devil,  angels  comforted  Him  after 
His  passion  in  Gethsemane,  angels  guarded 
His  grave,  angels  received  Him  as  He  ascended 
in  glory  to  the  Father. 

Verses  14, 15.  “And  when  she  had  thus  said, 
she  turned  herself  back,”  probably  hearing 
footsteps  behind  her,  “  and  saw  Jesus  stand¬ 
ing,  and  knew  not  that  it  was  Jesus.”  How 
can  we  explain  this  strange  fact  that  she  did 
not  recognize  her  Master  ?  Was  it  the  result 
of  some  magical  or  miraculous  working,  by 
which  Jesus  appeared  to  her  as  a  stranger? 
Some  have  held  this  view,  but  there  is  no  oc¬ 
casion  for  this  supposition.  In  the  first  place, 
she  was  absorbed  in  the  thought  of  her  dead 
Lord ;  she  was  not  expecting  to  find  Him  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  she  gave  to  this  stranger 
hardly  a  look,  certainly  no  intent  gaze.  The 
words  “  she  turned  herself  back,”  mean  prob¬ 
ably  that  she  parlhj  turned  around,  but  not  so 
as  to  get  a  clear  view  of  His  face,  for  in  the 
16th  verse  we  read  “ she  turned  herself” — that 
is,  so  as  to  face  the  One  whose  voice  she  had 
recognized.  Then  her  tears  blinded  her  vis¬ 
ion,  and  because  she  was  seeking  for  the  dead, 
she  did  not  see  the  living. 


eration  by  the  American  people.  The  results 
of  experiments  in  thinly  settled  districts  or 
small  towns,  cannot  afford  trustworthy  indica¬ 
tions  for  the  populations  of  large  cities.  But 
there  is  in  the  results  of  these  experiments  one 
circumstance  which  seems  to  give  some  prom¬ 
ise.  The  staple  argument  that  men  cannot  be 
made  sober  by  legislation,  appears  to  have  been 
to  a  great  extent  refuted  by  the  actual  facts. 
It  is  now  pretty  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
removal  of  temptation  to  drink,  does  promote 
sobriety.” 

Cardin^  Manning  in  the  Fortnightly  Ke- 
view  compares  the  results  of  intemperance  in 
England  with  the  results  of  other  vices,  and 
concludes  that  “  it  is  no  rhetoric,  n  or  exagger¬ 
ation,  nor  fanaticism,  to  affirm  that  intemper¬ 
ance  in  intoxicating  drink  is  a  vice  that  stands 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  vices  by 
which  we  are  afflicted,”  and  adds  :  “  For  the 
last  300  years  these  canons  [restrictive  laws] 
have  had  no  application  ;  and  the  legislative 
enactments  haVe  resultcil  in  a  system  of  licens¬ 
ing  laws  of  which  it  wili  not  be  too  severe  a 
sentence  to  say  that  all  their  barriers  have  been 
overwhelmed  and  swept  away  in  the  sw'elling 
flood  of  intoxicating  drink.  .  .  .  But  these  evils 
might  perhaps  iiave  been  brought  by  legislative 
and  moral  authority  within  some  control,  were 
it  not  for  two  causes  which  have  lifted  it  to  its 
fatal  preeminence.  The  first  cause  is  the  enor¬ 
mous  capital  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  or  one 
hundred  and  forty  millions  which  is  annually 
employed  in  the  supply  and  sale  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  intoxicating  drink  ;  and  the  other  the 
complicity  of  Government  in  raising  more  than 
thirty  millions  of  revenue  from  the  same  trade. 
Much  more  ought  to  be  said  on  this  flrst  cause 
of  the  evils  under  which  we  suffer,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  pass  to  the  second  cause,  namely  : 
the  complicity  of  our  Government  in  raising 
one-third  of  its  revenue  from  the  trade  in  in¬ 
toxicating  drinks.  It  is  the  most  prosperous 
trade,  and  therefore  the  most  readily  taxable. 
Tlie  rich  do  not  complain  of  it,  and  the  intem¬ 
perate  pay  no  heed  to  price.  It  iias  also  a  vir¬ 
tuous  aspect,  which  is,  nevertheless,  illusory, 
namely  :  that  by  raising  the  price  of  drink  the 
facilities  of  intemperance  are  diminished.  It  is 
certain  that  the  most  ascetic  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  will  go  on  resting  in  confidence  on 
the  tax  on  intoxicating  drink.  His  interest  in 
its  prosperity  is  only  second  to  the  interest  of 
the  great  monopoly.  It  has  been  found  in  In¬ 
dia  that  the  taxes  on  drink  and  the  taxes  on 
opium  are  the  readiest  means  of  relieving  the 
revenue,  and  the  natives  have  in  vain  petition¬ 
ed  the  Government  to  withdraw  from  this  com¬ 
plicity,  pleading  that  so  long  a.s  it  is  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  Government  to  raise  the  revenue  by 
such  taxes,  the  consumption  and  the  sale  of  in¬ 
toxicating  drink  and  drugs  will  always  increase. 
The  same  and  more  profoundly  must  be  the  be¬ 
lief  of  her  Majesty’s  Ueges  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  before  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Club,  said  ;  “  The  liquor  interest  is 
both  powerful  and  dangerous— a  class  privi- 


contract  is  signed,  and  our  builder  Is  one  of  our 
most  reliable  men.  Our  people  are  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  work,  and  are  of  one  heart  and  one 
soul.  There  is  scarcely  a  child  in  the  Sunday- 
school  that  has  not  already  given  something  “  for 
the  new  church,”  and  the  best  men  we  have  are 
pushing  the  enterprise.  We  hope  to  get  our  foun¬ 
dations  laid  before  Winter,  in  which  case,  with 
God’s  blessing,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  dedi¬ 
cating  the  sanctuary  by  Thanksgiving  Day,  1887. 
With  tills  work  we  begin  a  new  era,  and  shall  soon 
have  to  take  on  a  new  name.  In  law,  we  have  always 
been  tlio  First  Presbyterian'Church  of  Minneapolis. 
From  our  local  ion,  however,  we  have  been  known 
as  the  Park-avenue  Church.  When  we  remove,  no 
doubt,  our  legal  name  will  come  to  the  front, 
and  we  shall  be  known  as  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church. 

While  the  mother  is  doing  well,  it  may  be  also 
that  you  would  like  to  hear  something  from  the 
children.  Tlie  church  of  Bloomington-avenuo,  and 


lieved)  forever  (Luke  xxiii.  55 ;  Mark  xv.  47). 
On  the  flrst  day  of  the  week  she  hastens  to  the 
sepulchre,  where  she  had  probably  spent  all 
of  the  previous  day,  for  her  heart  was  shut  up 
in  that  tomb.  Mark  says  that  she  with  Mary 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  Salome  came  to  the 
sepulchre  very  early,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
but  John  says  that  it  was  yet  dark  when  Mary 
Magdalene  reached  the  place,  so  that  we  must 
conclude  that  the  women  started  from  the  city 
together,  but  Mary,  in  her  intense  and  impa¬ 
tient  desire,  hastened  on  in  advance  of  the 
others,  and  reached  the  sepulchre  first,  when 
“  it  was  yet  dark.”  But  when  she  comes  near 
enough  to  see  the  sepulchre  she  finds  that  the 
stone  which  had  closed  the  entrance,  and  upon 
which  had  been  placed  the  seal  of  the  Roman 
Governor  (Matt,  xxvii.  66),  was  removed,  so 
that  the  sepulchre  was  oi)en. 

Verses  2-4.  “  Then  she  runneth,  and  cometh 
to  Simon  Peter  and  to  the  other  Disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved,  and  saith  unt^  them.  They  have 
taken  away  the  Lord  out  of  the  sepulchre,  and 
we  know  not  where  they  have  laid  Him.”  We 
do  not  read  that  she  came  near  enough  to  see 
that  the  body  was  not  there,  for  she  saw  that 
the  stone  had  been  taken  away,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  her  mind  springs  to  the  conclusion  that 
wicked  hands  have  stolen  the  body  of  her  cru¬ 
cified  Master.  So  she  hastens  back  to  the  city, 
finds  Peter  and  John,  and  startles  them  with 
the  announcement.  These  two  disciples  had 
been  the  most  intimate  with  Jesus,  and  she 
naturally  goes  flrst  to  them  for  counsel.  With 
Andrew,  John  was  the  flrst  to  follow  Jesus 
(John  i.  35-40).  He  had  stood  near  Him  in  the 
judgment  hall  of  the  high  priest,  and  in  three 
instances  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  Disciple  “  whom 
Jesus  loved  ”  (John  xiii.  23,  xix.  26,  xxi.  7). 
“Peter  therefore  went  forth  and  that  other 
Disciple  and  came  to  the  sepulchre.”  In  Luke 
xxiv.  12  only  Peter  is  mentioned  as  coming  to 
the  sepulchre.  “  So  they  ran  both  together  ” ; 
this  is  written  by  an  eye  witness,  yes,  by  one 
of  the  two  who  learned  the  strange  tidings 
from  Mar}-,  and  we  may  suppose  that  their  ex¬ 
citement  was  very  great,  and  that  they  ran 
with  all  their  might,  impelled  by  love  and 
eagerness  to  know  the  truth  concerning  their 
Master’s  body. 

“And  the  other  disciple  did  outrun  Peter, 
and  came  flrst  to  the  sepulchre.”  It  has  been 
thought  by  some  that  it  was  the  consciousness 
of  his  great  sin  which  made  Peter’s  steps  slow¬ 
er  than  John’s,  but  this  can  hardly  be  enter¬ 
tained,  especially  as  he  boldly  pressed  into  the 
sepulchre,  leaving  John  standing  on  the  out¬ 
side.  The  most  probable  interpretation  is  that 
Peter  was  older  than  John,  and  so  was  unable 


lecturer’s  life. 

Father  Chiniquy  is  not  a  disturber  of  the 
peace.  He  is  a  public  lecturer,  and  those  who 
do  not  like  him  or  his  teaching,  are  at  liberty 
to  keep  away  from  his  meetings.  He  is  a  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  a  citizen 
of  this  country.  He  preaches  the  Gospel  very 
faithfully,  simply,  and  affectionately.  Some¬ 
times  he  uses  in  controversy  terms  which  are 
not  by  any  means  refined,  but  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  he  is  a  warrior  and  a  martyr, 
and  that  he  has  for  twenty  years  gone  about 
with  his  life  in  his  hand.  He  is  accused  by  his 
old  friends  and  brethren  of  having  been  im¬ 
moral  in  his  life,  although  this  is  not  in  the 
slightest  measure  true.  Nothing  evil  has  ever 
been  proved  against  him,  or  even  seriously 
alleged.  He  has  been  a  most  ardent,  powerful, 
and  effective  temperance  worker.  Had  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  might  to-day 
be  an  Archbishop  and  a  Cardinal.  But  he  is 
really  much  greater  than  any  Cardinal.  He 
has  a  warm  place  in  the  heaits  of  tliousands 
whom  he  has  been  the  means  of  enlightening 
and  saving.  His  name  will  be  cherished  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  centuries  after 
this,  as  a  great  and  true  reformer  and  leader  of 
men. 

It  is  the  undoubted  duty  of  Protestants  to 
stand  by  the  good  old  Father  in  every  way 
they  can.  He  lectured  on  Thursday  at  London¬ 
derry,  and  Friday  at  Amherst.  To-morrow  he 
will  be  witli  Mr.  Hogg  at  Moncton.  He  has 
not  yet  visited  all  or  nearly  all  the  places  to 
which  ho  has  been  invited,  and  it  is  just  possi¬ 
ble  that  he  may  spend  another  week  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

Wo  have  positive  e\idence  of  good  results 
from  Father  Chiniquy’s  visit.  Very  intelligent 
Roman  Catholics  have  been  led  to  look  serious¬ 
ly  at  the  foundations  of  their  faith,  and  to  see 
that  there  are  errors  of  the  very  gravest  char¬ 
acter  ipculcated  in  the  name  of  Christianity. 
Look  for  example  at  the  dogma  of  Transub- 
stantiatlon.  It  is  no  wonder  that  good  men 
stjind  away  from  that  doctrine  whenever  their 
eyes  are  opened.  Father  Chiniquy  shows  the 
machinery  by  means  of  which  the  dough  is 
stamped,  the  irons  with  which  the  wafers  are 
cut,  which  wafers  are  then  supposed  and  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  His  soul, 
body,  blood,  humanity,  and  divinity.  There 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  these  bits  of  dough 
made,  baked,  and  then  declared  to  be  Christ, 
and  worshipped  and  swallowed.  We  say  it  is 
no  wonder  that  candid  minds  shrink  aghast 
from  a  dogma  of  this  sort.  The  marvel  is  that 
in  a  Christian  country  such  a  dogma  should 
have  any  believers.  It  is  impossible  to  over¬ 
state  its  absurdity.  Father  Chiniquy’s  visit 
tends  to  call  attention  to  tlie  injurious  tenden¬ 
cy  of  errors  such  as  these. 

MAD4.US:  PORTRK’S  COUOH  BALSAM 

Is  one  of  tbe  host  remedies  tor  Coughs  and  Colds.  Success¬ 
fully  used  for  over  fifty  years. 


required  new  accommodations.  Bloomington- 
avenue  has  enlarged,  and  was  deillcated  on  Sunday* 
Sept.  19tli,  free  of  debt.  Highland  Park  has  built 
a  new  and  elegant  house  of  worship,  which  was 
dedicated  a  week  later,  also  free  of  debt;  and 
though  each  of  these  churches  began  with  only 
about  a  dozen  members,  and  neither  of  them  is 
yet  three  years  old,  they  bid  fair  to  become  self- 
supporting  in  a  year  more.  Bov.  J.  M.  Patterson 
is  pastor  of  the  Bloomlngton-avenue  enterprise, 
and  is  a  very  efficient  worker.  Rev.  N.  H.  Bell, 
formerly  of  Nunda,  N.  Y.,  has  charge  of  the  High, 
land  Park  Church,  and  has  mastered  difficulties 
and  made  sacrifices  such  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  very 
few  pastors. 

If  I  were  trying  to  report  for  the  whole  city,  I 
would  speak  of  the  Westminster  Church  and  her 
great  and  successful  out-plantlngs,  and  of  the  An¬ 
drew  Church  and  its  Shiloh  colony.  But  I  began 
only  to  let  you  know  of  our  own  high  hopes  and 
forward  movements.  The  Lord  hath  done  great 
things  for  us  already,  and  from  present  appear¬ 
ances,  ”  there’s  more  to  follow.” 

S.  M.  Campbell. 


Jesus  saith  unto 
her.  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ?  Whom  seek- 
est  thou  ?  She,  supposing  Him  to  be  the  gar¬ 
dener,  saith  unto  Him,  Sir,  if  thou  have  borne 
Him  hence,  tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  Him, 
and  I  will  take  Him  away.”  She  does  not  men¬ 
tion  His  name,  for  she  is  thinking  only  of  One, 
and  she  supposes  that  all  others  are  thinking 
only  of  Him.  But  how  could  that  weak  wo¬ 
man  take  up  the  body  of  her  Master,  and  place 
it  again  in  the  tomb  ?  Ans. — She  does  not  stop 
to  think  of  this,  for  her  intense  love  made  her 
feel  that  she  could  do  anything  for  her  Lord. 

Verse  16.  “  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Mary.  She 
turned  herself  and  saith  unto  Him,  Rabboni, 
which  is  to  say.  Master.”  How  often  He  had 
spoken  that  name  before,  and  now  He  speaks 
it  with  the  old  familiar  tone,  and  she  recogniz¬ 
es  Him  by  the  ear :  for  He  knows  His  own 
sheep  by  name,  and  the  sheep  know  His  voice 
(John  X.  3,  4).  Mary  did  not  give  a  thought  to 
the  angels  now',  but  she  turns  from  them  to 
her  risen  Master  and  Teacher.  There  are  no 
more  tears;  she  does  not  care  to  look  any 
longer  into  the  empty  sepulchre :  for  her  mind 
and  heart  are  absorbed  in  her  lii'ing  Jesus. 

Verse  17.  “Jesus  saith  unto  her.  Touch  Me 
not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  My  Father; 
but  go  to  My  brethren  and  say  unto  them,  I 


The  Observer  is  impressed  with  the  great 
opportunities  that  are  now  before  the  churches  ; 

In  this  country  especially  God  in  His  good 
providence  has  committed  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  force  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  evangelical.  It  is  nothing 
whatever  to  discourage  that  the  spirit  of  the 
age  is  skeptical,thatstudent8  of  physical  science 
are  hostile,  that  the  extremely  cultured  are 
contemptuous,  that  lovers  of  pleasure  are  de¬ 
fiant,  that  mammon  has  more  worshippers  than 


command  more  than  one-third  of  the  vote  of 
the  city.  Some  of  the  police  magistrates  are 
very  anxious  to  accept  any  excuse  for  violation 
of  the  excise  law.  With  some  honorable  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  police  captains  and  the  force  gen¬ 
erally,  favor  the  liquor  interest.  The  police  are 
efficient  in  almost  everything  else  except  the 
enforcement  of  the  liquor  law.  Every  one  of 
the  dishonest  Aldermen  of  1884  was  nominated 
in  the  liquor  interest.  They  would  not  have 
got  into  office  but  for  the  division  of  parties 
on  national  politics.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  union 
of  good  men  of  all  parties,  to  select  good  men 
to  fill  the  offices  of  the  city.  One  remedy  could 
be  found  if  the  60,000  voters  of  this  city  who 
never  vote,  would  go  to  the  polls.  Another 
remedy  is  individual  watchfulness  and  work. 
Any  twenty  or  thirty  men  can  make  any  liquor- 
house  nul^nce  too  hot  to  hold  the  proprietor. 
I  foresee  a  sad  fate  for  New  York  unless  the 
progress  of  the  liquor  interest  can  be  stayed. 


elsewhere  and  in  other  ages.  Our  present  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  dangers  come  from  the  prosperity 
of  Zion.  Let  us  remember  what  we  owe  to  our 
God  in  the  way  of  holy  activity,  self-surrender, 
and  liberal  gifts.  Let  us  pray  humbly  and  fer¬ 
vently  that  He  will  count  us  worthy  of  this  call¬ 
ing,  and  fulfil  all  the  good  pleasure  of  His  good¬ 
ness  and  the  work  of  faith  with  power. 


munion  with  Him— heaven  would  be  an  eter¬ 
nal  fellowship ;  but  now  she  must  carry  to  oth¬ 
ers  the  glad  news.  My  iiersonal  enjoyment  of 
Christ  is  an  insignificant  matter  compared  with 


John,  being  of  a  more  contemplative  mind 
than  Peter,  was  overcome  by  what  he  saw,  and 
stood  at  tbe  entrance  in  meditation  on  the 
wonderful  event,  which  he  could  not  under- 


the  wondrous  news  of  the  Resurrection  in  the 
ears  of  a  dying  world. 

“My  Father  and  your  Father,  My  God  and 
your  God.”  He  is  not  only  the  Son  of  God, 
but  He  is  our  Elder  Brother,  and  we  are,  with 
Him,  sons  and  daughters  of  God. 

Verse  18.  “  Mary  Magdalene  came  and  told 
the  Disciples  that  she  had  seen  the  Lord,  and 
that  He  had  spoken  these  things  unto  her.” 
Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  women 
preaching  in  pulpits,  this  is  certainly  true,  that 
the  flrst  Gospel  preacher  was  a  woman;  and 
to-day  Christian  women  are  proclaiming  the 


there,  was  a  proof  that  the  body  had  not  been 
stolen. 

Verses  6,  7.  “  Then  cometh  Simon  Peter  fol¬ 
lowing  him,  and  went  into  the  sepulchre,  and 
saeth  the  linen  clothes  lie,  and  the  napkin  that 
was  about  His  head,  not  lying  with  the  linen 
clothes,  but  wrapped  together  in  a  place  by  it¬ 
self.”  Peter,  with  that  quick  decision  which 
was  one  of  his  most  striking  characteristics, 
stopped  not  for  meditation,  but  was  eager  to 
see  and  know  everytUng  which  could  throw 
any  light  upon  the  dinppearance  of  his  Mas¬ 
ter’s  body  (John  xxi.  7).  And  he  was  reward- 


The  Boston  Christian  Register  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  definition  of  the  Baptist  denomination ; 
“  In  the  Baptist  denomination  each  church 
stands  wholly  on  an  independent  basis.  It  owes 
allegiance  to  no  ecclesiastical  body  whatever. 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  head  of  the  individual 
congregation,  as  He  is  the  only  supreme  head 
which  its  individual  members  acknowledge.  The 
authority  of  each  church  to  call  and  ordain  its 


To  Ujo»o  who  are  nstng  the  ESTEY  ORGAN  no  word  of  praise 
or  commendation  la  needed.  The  ESt^  PIANO  Is  Just  os 
thoroufAlf  made,  and  Is  guarcuUeed  to  slTe  os  good  satisfaction 
os  Ute  Organ  has.  ESTEY  ORGAN  CO.,  Bnrttlibero,  Vt 
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_ INTERHATIONAL  HEUrES. _ 

Sandsix,  Oct.  31,  1886. 

JESUS  RISEN. 

Tbe  Lesson :  John  xx.  1-8. 

I.  The  flffit  (jay- of  the  week  cometh  Mary  Magdalene 
early,  whtjpPH  w^yet  dork,  unto  the  sepulchre,  and  seeth 
the  stonelaken  oway  from  the  sepulchre. 

3.  Then  she  runneth,  and  cometh  to  Simon  Peter,  and  to 
the  other  disciple,  whom  Jesus  loved,  and  saith  unto  them. 
They  have  taken  away  the  Lord  out  of  the  sepulchre,  and 
we  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him. 

3.  Peter  therefore  went  forth,  and  that  other  disciple, 
and  came  to  the  sepulchre. 

4.  So  they  ran  both  together:  and  the  other  disciple  did 
outrun  Peter,  and  came  flrst  to  the  sepulchre. 

5.  And  he  stooping  down,  and  looking  in,  saw  the  linen 
clothes  lying;  yet  went  he  not  in. 

6.  Then  cometh  Simon  Peter  following  him,  and  went 
Into  tbe  sepulchre,  and  seeth  the  Unen  clothes  Ue. 

7.  And  the  napkin,  that  was  about  his  head,  not  lying 
with  the  linen  clothes,  but  wrapped  together  in  a  place  by 
Itself. 

8.  Then  went  in  also  that  other  disciple,  which  came  flrst 
to  the  sepulchre,  and  he  saw,  and  believed. 

9.  For  as  yet  they  knew  not  tbe  Scripture,  that  be  must 
rise  again  from  tbe  dead. 

10.  nieu  the  disciples  went  away  again  unto  their  own 
home. 

II.  But  Mary  stood  without  at  the  sepulchre  weeping: 
and  os  she  wept,  she  stooped  down,  and  looked  into  the 
sepulchre. 

13.  And  seeth  two  angels  in  white  sitting,  the  one  at  the 
head,  and  the  other  at  the  feet,  where  the  body  of  Jesus  bad 
lain. 

18.  And  they  say  unto  her.  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  f 
She  saith  unto  them.  Because  they  have  taken  away  my 
Ix>rd,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him. 

14.  And  when  she  had  thus  said, she  turned  herself  bock, 
and  saw  Jesus  standing,  and  knew  not  that  it  was  Jesus. 

15.  Jesus  saith  unto  her.  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ? 
whom  seekest  thou  ?  She,  supposing  him  to  be  the  gar¬ 
dener,  saith  unto  him.  Sir,  if  thou  have  borne  him  hence, 
tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  him,  and  I  will  take  him 
away. 

le.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Mary.  She  turned  herself,  and 
saith  unto  him,  Rabboni ;  which  Is  to  say.  Master. 

17.  Jesus  saith  unto  her.  Touch  me  not;  for  I  am  not  yet 
ascended  to  my  father :  but  go  to  my  brethren,  and  say 
unto  them,  1  ascend  unto  my  Father,  and  your  Father,  and 
my  Ood,  and  your  Ood. 

18.  Mary  Magdalene  came  and  told  the  disciples  that  she 

had  seen  the  Lord,  and  that  he  had  spoken  these  things 
unto  her.  _ 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTBEBGE.  B.D. 

Golden  Text. —  “T/ie  Lord  is  risen  indeed, 
and  hath  appeared  to  Simon." — Luke  xxiv.  34. 

You  will  find  other  accounts  of  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  in  Matt,  xxviii.  1-15 ;  Mark  xvi.  1-11 ;  Luke 
xxiv.  1-12.* 

Verse  1.  “  The  first  day  of  the  week  cometh 
Mary  Magdalene  early,  when  it  was  yet  dark, 
unto  the  sepulchre,  and  seeth  the  stone  taken 
away  from  the  sepulchre.”  Jesus  rose  on  the 
third  day  after  His  burial,  and  on  the  flrst  day 
of  the  week,  which  we  know  as  the  Lord’s  day. 
And  because  this  event  was  even  more  glori¬ 
ous  than  the  Creation,  the  first  day  was  ob¬ 
served  as  the  Sabbath,  instead  of  the  seventh 
day ;  on  the  first  day  the  risen  Lord  appeared 
In  the  circle  of  His  disciples,  breathing  His 
peace  into  their  souls ;  on  this  day  the  Penta- 
costal  shower  fell  upon  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  the  Christian  Church  sprang  into 
vigorous  life. 

On  Mar}'  Magdalene  read  Luke  viii.  2  and 
John  xix.  25.  Her  birthplace  was  Magdala,  A 
village  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
although  we  know  that  she  had  been  possess¬ 
ed  of  devils,  yet  there  is  no  sure  evidence  on 
which  she  can  be  identified  with  the  woman 
“  that  was  a  sinner,”  who  broke  the  alabaster 
vase  upon  Jesus’ head  in  the  house  of  Simon 
the  Pharisee  (Luke  vii.  36-50),  This  we  do 
know,  that  Jesus  had  performed  a  great  mira¬ 
cle  upon  her,  and  that  her  gratitude  was  in¬ 
tense,  so  that  she  was  happy  only  when  she 
was  near  Him,  and  was  expressing  her  deep 
passion  of  love.  With  His  mother  she  stood 
by  the  Cross  and  watched  His  expiring  agonies, 
with  the  Disciples  she  followed  the  sorrowing 
procession  to  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph,  and 
through  her  tears  she  saw  the  precious  body 

IaI/')  AwrAvr  A  n  4^  Vkirl/^An  fr»r\vv\  {aa  eVio  Vko. 


which  John  had  seen  from  the  opening,  but  of 
the  napkin  which  had  been  about  His  head, 
but  was  now  carefully  folded  and  lying  by  it¬ 
self,  another  evidence  that  the  body  had  not 
been  stolen  by  wicked  hands.  Thieves  would 
not  have  stopped  to  fold  the  linen  clothes,  and 
to  place  the  napkin  carefully  in  a  separate 
place. 

Verses 8, 9.  “Then  went  in  also  that  other 
Disciple  which  came  first  to  the  sepulchre,  and 
he  saw  and  believed.  For  as  yet  they  knew 
not  the  Scripture  that  He  must  rise  from  the 
dead.”  What  did  John  see  when  he  went  into 
the  sepulchre?  Ans.— He  saw  the  carefully 
folded  napkin,  and  this  awakened  a  glimmer¬ 
ing  faith  in  the  truth  of  the  resurrection,  al¬ 
though  they  did  not  know  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies  which  had  pointed  to  this  event. 
Jonah  was  a  type  of  the  resurrection,  and  there 
were  passages  such  as  Isa.  xxv,  8,  Psa.  xvi.  10, 
Hosea  xiii.  14,  which  we  should  read  with  oth¬ 
er  r)assages,  as  Acts  ii.  25-34.  But  a  spark  of 
faith  had  been  kindled  by  the  three  signs : 

1.  The  stone  rolled  away. 

2.  The  empty  sepulchre. 

3.  The  carefully  arranged  grave  clothes. 

And  they  “  went  away  unto  their  own  home,” 

with  a  heavy  burden  of  fear  lifted  off,  with  a 
dim  but  precious  hoi>e  that  their  Lord  and 
Master  had  risen  from  the  dead. 

Notice  the  words  “  that  He  mvst  rise  again 
from  the  dead.”  This  “  necessity  was  founded 
upon  the  immutable  word  and  promise  of  God 
(Psa.  xvi.  10),  upon  the  principle  of  life  inher¬ 
ent  in  Jesus  as  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  and 
upon  the  redemptive  economy,  by  which  Christ 
was  to  rise  from  the  dead,  and  become  the 
first-fruits  of  them  that  are  held  in  the  power 
of  the  grave  ”  (1  Cor.  xv,  20). 

Verse  11.  “But  Mary  stood  without  at  the 
sepulchre  weeping ;  and  as  she  wept,  she  stoop¬ 
ed  down  and  looked  into  the  sepulchre.”  Af¬ 
ter  she  had  given  the  intelligence  to  the  two 
Disciples  that  the  tomb  was  empty,  she  follows 
them  back  to  the  place  that  is  now  sacred  to 
her,  but  probabl}^  did  not  reach  there  till  just 
as  they  were  leaving.  Her  one  thought  is 
that  the  body  has  been  stolen,  and  love  keeps 
her  chained  to  the  spot,  while  the  longing  to 
see  the  precious  body  leads  her  to  stoop  down 
and  look  into  the  sepulchre. 

Verses  12,  13.  “And  seeth  two  angels  in 
white  sitting,  the  one  at  the  head,  and  the  oth¬ 
er  at  the  feet,  where  the  body  of  Jesus  had 
lain.  And  they  say  unto  her.  Woman,  why 
weepest  theu  ?  She  saith  unto  them.  Because 
they  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know 
not  where  they  have  laid  Him.”  You  will  no¬ 
tice  as  an  interesting  fact,  that  Peter  and  John 
saw  no  angels,  though  they  went  into  the  tomb, 
and  the  other  women  saw  only  one,  but  Mary 
saw  two,  and  they  were  clothed  in  white.  Here 
was  the  flrst  reward  for  her  love,  the  first  com¬ 
fort  to  wipe  away  her  tears.  It  was  a  hurried 
glance  that  Peter  and  John  gave,  and  all  that 
they  saw  were  the  grave  clothes,  but  Mary 
waited,  and  looked  eagerly  again  and  again, 
and  her  perseverance  receives  its  blessed  re¬ 
ward.  And  then  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the 
boldness  of  her  love.  She  did  not  fear  the 
soldiers,  nor  was  she  abashed  by  the  dazzling 
appearance  of  the  angelic  visitors,  for  her 
mind  was  absorbed  in  the  one  desire  to  find 
the  body  of  her  Lord.  And  then  there  is  this 
sweet  thought,  that  her  weeping  did  not  hinder 
her  seeking ;  it  was  not  a  selfish  grief,  an  in- 


of  salvation,  and  are  doing  the  grandest  work 
of  the  Church. 

Noble  Mary!  “The  Church  to  the  end  of 
time  shall  embalm  thy  memory,  and  point  to 
thee  as  the  most  loving  and  faithful  of  that  de¬ 
voted  band  who, 

‘  While  Apostles  shrunk,  could  dangers  brave — 
Last  at  His  Cross  and  earliest  at  His  grave.’  ” 

Two  closing  thoughts : 

1.  Too  much  of  the  theology  of  the  Church 
is  a  dead  Christ,  instead  of  a  living  and  glori¬ 
fied  Rabboni. 

2.  Let  us  not  weep  in  a  hopeless  grief  at  the 
graves  of  loved  ones.  Christ  has  risen,  and 
they  have  risen  with  Him ;  and  by-and-by  we 
shall  hear  them  speak  our  names  in  the  old  fa¬ 
miliar  tone,  and  we,  with  them,  shall  be  for¬ 
ever  with  the  Lord. 

'3PARK.AVENUE  CHURCH,  MINNEAPOLIS. 

Our  long  talked  of  new  church  building  begins 
to  materialize  at  last.  We  have  purchased  a  lot 
on  the  corner  of  Nineteenth  street,  fronting  Port¬ 
land  avenue,  and  yesterday  we  broke  ground  for 
the  new  building.  This  was  done  with  appropri¬ 
ate  ser\'ices.  At  the  appointed  hour,  6  P.  M.,  a 
crowd  of  people  came  together  on  the  lot  where 
the  church  is  to  stand,  and  a  builder’s  wagon 
drove  in  to  await  orders.  A  hymn  was  sung,  Rev. 
J.  M.  Patterson  read  the  Scriptures,  Judge  Tor¬ 
rence  of  the  building  committee,  made  a  statement 
of  the  progress  of  the  work,  the  pastor  made  a 
brief  address.  Rev.  Prof.  Kelhlo  offered  prayer, 
and  then  the  first  blow'  was  struck.  A  bright  new 
shovel  stood  close  by,  and  the  pastor  -took  it  up 
and  thrust  it  into  the  ground  and  lifted  the  sod, 
and  threw  three  shovels-full  of  earth  into  the 
wagon,  declaring  the  ground  broken  and  the  work 
begun.  The  congregation  then  sang  the  Doxolo- 
gy,  and  the  benediction  was  pronounced,  but  no 
one  seemed  disposed  to  retire.  Judge  Torrence 
then  came  forward,  and  took  up  the  shovel  and 
threw'  in  his  contribution  of  fresh  earth.  Then 
Captain  Whitney,  then  Prof.  Keihle,  and  then 
almost  the  whole  assembly,  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  wielded  the  shovel  for  a  throw.  It  grew' 
into  something  very  like  a  frolic,  as  several  young 
ladies  tried  their  skill ;  and  in  one  or  two  cases, 
little  children  took  hold,  their  fathers  helping 
them,  and  worked  on  the  excavation.  It  was  a 
happy  company,  and  the  constant  exclamation 
was  “What  a  beautiful  site  for  a  church!”  Our 
removal  will  not  be  far,  only  about  seven  blocks 
from  where  we  are,  and  somewhat  nearer  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  our  congregation. 

The  building  is  to  bo  constructed  from  plans 
drawn  by  Architect  Hayes  of  this  city,  who  makes 
quite  a  specialty  of  churches.  The  material  is  to 
be  Ohio  sandstone,  but  the  foundation  below  the 
water-table  is  to  be  granite.  The  audience-room, 
without  gallery  at  present,  is  to  seat  800,  and  the 
leclure-room  opening  from  it  by  falling  partitions, 
will  s<'at  500  more.  The  form  of  the  audience- 
room  Is  to  bo  the  amphitheatre,  with  converging 
aisles ;  and  excellent  arrangements  are  to  be  made 
for  Sunday-school,  parlors,  and  pastor’s  study. 
The  spire  is  to  rise  to  a  height  of  168  feet,  and  in 
its  external  appearance  the  building  will  be  one  of 
the  very  finest  church  edifices  in  the  city. 

Of  course  this  requires  no  small  sum  of  money, 
but  our  congregation  is  no  longer  the  feeble  body 
it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  we  have  sold  our  pres¬ 
ent  property  for  $25,000.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore, 
that  we  shall  bo  obliged  to  ask  help  from  the 
Church  Erection  fund,  nor  that  we  shall  send  a 

flnAYiAinl  arronf.  "Rosif  fn  visit  t.hA  p.hiirphpa  Oiir 


ops,  priests,  presiding  elders  or  any  other  func¬ 
tionaries  to  exercise  authority,  nor  are  there 
any  denominational  courts  to  which  any  indiv¬ 
idual  church  may  be  held  accountable.” 


to  run  as  fast. 

Verse  5.  “And  he,  stooping  down  and  look¬ 
ing  in,  saw  the  linen  clothes  lying ;  yet  went 
he  not  in.”  Why  did  John  hesitate  to  go  in  ? 
One  writer  gives  as  a  reason,  that  he  was  afraid 
of  being  defiled.  But  this  is  contradicted  by 
the  fact  that  he  went  in  afterwards.  Another 
writer  thinks  that  a  natural  dread  kept  him 
from  entering  the  tomb.  If  this  were  true,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  explain  his  careful  survey 
of  the  sepulchre,  for  he  “  saw  the  linen  clothes 

linrkfT  T'htt  r>-irkaf  Tin.fiirn.l  AonAliiQlrkn  ia  tVinf 


ascend  unto  My  Father  and  your  Father,  and 
to  My  God  and  your  God.”  In  her  great  joy, 
she  throws  herself  at  His  feet,  and  would  have 
embraced  Him,  but  Jesus  forbids  thi%;  for  by 
His  Resurrection,  their  relations  have  chang¬ 
ed.  He  was  now  her  risen  and  glorified  Lord, 
to  be  approached  w'ith  a  godly  fear,  and  w'ith 
an  adoring  love.  And  then  there  was  no  time 
for  such  expressions  of  affection  now :  the 
one  pressing  responsibility  of  Mary  w'as  to 
carry  to  the  Disciples  the  tidings  of  His  Res- 

finiA  Anmifrh  tckV  r»nm- 


THE  DRINK  EVU. 

The  Irish  World,  under  the  heading  ‘  Great 
Nations  Destroyed  by  Drink,’  says  :  Tlie  great 
empires  of  antiquity  might  still  have  been 
flourishing  but  for  certain  destructive  agencies 
cherished  within  their  own  bosoms.  Ribylon 
was  conquered,  not  so  much  by  the  arms  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians  as  by  drunkenness 
and  revelry.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  debauch¬ 
ery  of  her  kings  and  princes  and  the  general 
effeminacy  of  her  people,  she  might  long  have 
reared  her  lofty  brow  among  the  nations,  with 
her  hanging  gardens  and  fair  palaces  the  ad¬ 
miration  and  delight  of  all  beholders.  Persia 
fell,  not  so  much  by  the  energy  and  valor  of 
the  Greek  armies  as  by  the  drunkenness  of  her 
kings  and  people.  Had  it  not  been  for  this, 
that  wonderful  people  might  still  have  been  a 
power  in  the  world.  Greece  in  her  turn  fell, 
not  so  much  by  the  prowess  of  the  Roman 
arms  as  by  her  own  discord  and  effeminacy. 
Save  for  this,  Athens,  in  art,  science,  and  man¬ 
ners,  might  still  have  been  the  world’s  wonder 
and  example.  Rome  fell,  not  so  much  by  the 
hordes  of  Goths,  Huns,  and  Vandals  descend¬ 
ing  upon  her  plains  and  assaulting  her  cities 
as  by  the  careless  ease  and  sottish  indifference 
of  her  people.  Wine  and  spoil  took  away  the 
heart  of  that  great  empire  and  unnerved  its 
mighty  arm.  But  for  this,  Rome,  from  her 
seven  hills,  might  still  have  been  controlling 
the  destinies  of  the  world,  or  at  least  leading 
in  the  van  of  nations. 

Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald  in  The  Forum  says : 
“  The  friends  of  reform  have  at  last  recognized 
the  truth  that  the  ‘  temperate  use  ’  of  alcohol 
is  but  the  flrst  stage  of  a  progressive  and 
shame-proof  disease,  and  that  moderation  and 
repudiation  failing,  we  must  adopt  the  motto 
of  ‘Eradication.’  We  must  direct  our  blows 
gainst  the  roots  of  the  upas-tree  ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  sharpest,  if  not  cheapest, 
tool  would  be  the  general  enforcement  of  Pro¬ 
hibition.  The  penalties  of  a  severe  proscriptive 
law  would  sap  the  basis  of  the  poison-traffic  by. 
making  its  risks  outweigh  its  profits,  especial¬ 
ly  the  profits  of  catering  to  an  ever-decreasing 
demand.  For  the  very  means  used  to  evade 
those  risks,  would  also  diminish  the  perils  of 
temptation  to  thousands  of  young  men  of  that 
class  owing  their  ruin  less  to  innate  depravity 
than  to  the  evil  influence  of  an  obtrusive  exam¬ 
ple.  The  army  of  topers  would  die  out  from 
want  of  recruits  wherever  the  causes  of  intem¬ 
perance  are  limited  to  the  temptations  of  the 
rum-shop  with  its  garish  splendor  and  its  sham 
promises  of  social  pleasures.” 

George  Frederic  Parsons  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  presents  the  saloon  as  the  most  mis¬ 
chievous  factor  in  the  Labor  Problem :  “  The 
point  to  be  emphasized  is  that  the  American 
people  are  themselves  mainly  accountable,  and 
that  while  they  may  take  a  notion  to  remove 
what  has  become  a  gigantic  abuse,  they  are 
not  justified  in  denouncing  those  who  have 
profited  by  it,  as  though  they  had  not  acted 
througliout  with  popular  sanction  and  scarcely 
tacit  popular  approval.  It  is  a  national  sin,  to 
be  nationally  put  away  and  repented  of,  or  to 
be  persisted  in  at  the  general  peril.  To  think 
of  political  reform  with  the  influence  of  the  sa¬ 
loon  in  politics  what  it  is,  seems  almost  fatuous. 
To  discuss  the  subject  of  political  reform  with¬ 
out  taking  this  weighty  factor  into  considera¬ 
tion,  seems  almost  puerile.  To  belittle  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  saloon,  is  most  dangerous.  To 
essay  compromise  with  it,  is  a  fatal  mistake. 
In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must  be  eliminated, 
or  it  must  dominate  everything.  But  is  it  in¬ 
eradicable?  That  is  a  question  than  which 
none  more  important  can  be  taken  into  consid- 


hands  of  the  foreign  paupers  and  criminals 
who  are  spewed  out  of  foreign  poorhouses  and 
prisons  on  these  shores.  Three-quarters  of  the 
liquor  shops  are  kept  by  foreigners.  Some 
liquor-dealers,  I  admit,  are  respectable,  but  the 
majority  of  them  are  men  who  are  leagued 
with  crime  because  they  do  not  hesitate  to  sell 
to  the  drunkard  and  the  minor.  Yet  there  is 
a  good  time  coming,  when  the  traffic  shall  be 
controlled  and  restricted  so  that  it  shall  be 
made  less  dangerous.” 

The  Christian  Union  favors  the  anti-saloon 
movement,  and  thinks  he  must  be  dull  indeed 
who  does  not  see  signs  of  a  rising  public  senti¬ 
ment  against  the  liquor  traffic.  As  to  the  polit¬ 
ical  movement  it  says :  “  Though  we  are  not 
very  sanguine  of  immediate  results  from  either 
the  Republican  or  the  Prohibitory  movement  in 
their  present  forms,  we  are  very  sanguine  of 
the  final  results  of  the  present  agitation — very 
sanguine  that  out  of  it  will  eventually  emeige 
a  law  which  will  close  the  saloon  without  invad¬ 
ing  the  privacy  of  the  home.  At  all  events,  the 
saloon  must  go.  It  is  evil,  and  only  evil,  and 
that  continually.  In  its  best  estate,  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  club  where  men  find  good  fellowship  and 
pleasant  social  cheer,  it  draws  the  husband 
away  from  his  wife  and  the  father  from  his 
children.  In  its  worst  estate,  as  a  breeder  of 
drunkards,  it  sends  him  home  a  madman. 
Every  dramshop  is  the  center  of  tragedies  more 
direful  than  any  dramatic  art  ever  put  upon 
the  stage,  of  horrors  more  sickening  toan  those 
against  which  Mrs.  Stowe  awakened  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  American  public  by  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin.”  The  growth  of  a  public  conscience 
against  the  saloon  in  England  and  America,  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  hopeful  signs  of  the 
times.  And  the  public  leader  who  does  not  see 
it,  is  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind  who  will  fall  him¬ 
self  and  lead  his  party  into  the  ditch.” 

From  the  Chicago  Tribune :  Moderate  drink¬ 
ers  engaged  in  pursuits  calling  for  judgment 
and  acumen,  and  who  use  liquors  during  busi¬ 
ness  hours,  end,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  as 
financial  wrecks,  however  successful  they  may 
bo  in  withstanding  the  physical  consequences 
of  their  indulgence.  Thousands  who  retain 
their  health  and  are  never  ranked  as  victims 
of  intemperance,  lose  their  property,  wreck 
their  business,  and  are  thrown  into  bankruptcy 
because  of  tippling  habits  during  business 
hours.  These  men  are  not  drunkards,  and 
only  close  observers  can  detect  the  influence 
of  strong  drink  in  their  deportment ;  but  nev¬ 
ertheless,  liquor  gives  them  false  nerve,  makes 
them  reckless,  clouds  the  judgment,  and  soon 
involves  them  in  bad  purchases,  worse  sales, 
and  ruinous  contracts.  Sooner  or  later  it  is 
shown  that  the  habit  of  tippling  during  busi¬ 
ness  hours  is  a  forerunner  of  bankruptcy. 


FATHER  CHINIQUY  S  VISIT. 

iFrom  the  Halifax  (N.  S.)  Witness,  Sept.  25.] 

Father  Chiniquy's  visit  to  Cape  Breton  has 
been  very  pleasant — large  audiences,  respectful 
treatment,  deep  interest.  'I’here  has  been  a 
widespread  interest  in  his  lectures,  and  much 
Eagerness  to  see  the  “  old  man  eloquent  ”  as 
well  as  to  hear  him.  He  has  lectured  every 
week  evening  except  Saturday,  and  preached 
two  or  three  times  every  Sunday.  This,  with 
much  travel,  often  over  rough  roads,  is  good 
work  for  a  man  of  seventy-seven  years  of  age  ! 
He  lectured  on  Tuesday  evening  in  St.  John’s 
Church,  showing  the  inevitable  results  of  send¬ 
ing  Protestant  children  to  Roman  (Catholic  con¬ 
vents.  He  lectured  in  St.  Matthew’s  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening,  showing  the  position  given  to 
the  Bible  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  Both  meet¬ 
ings  were  very  largo,  and  at  the  latter  there 
was  not  the  slightest  attempt  at  interruption. 
Many  Roman  Catholics  were  in  the  audience, 
and  conducted  themselves  with  exemplary  pro¬ 
priety.  Halifax  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
good  behavior  of  a  class  of  people  who  a  few 


the  gods  of  stone  or  wood.  There  never  was 
an  age  when  this  was  not  as  evident  as  it  is 
now,  and  yet  the  Gospel  was  not  and  is  not 
hindered.  In  this  season  of  conventions  of  un¬ 
believers  and  revilers  there  are  no  assemblies 
that  will  compare  in  enthusiasm,  faith,  hope, 
and  practical  endeavor,  with  tlie  least  of  those 
gatherings  where  Christ  is  honored.  His  life  set 
forth  as  the  divine  ideal  for  human  living.  His 
death  as  the  divine  atonement  for  human  sin. 
His  Word  as  the  divine  inspiration  for  human 
progress,  his  Spirit  as  the  divine  provision  for 
all  human  need.  Oppositions,  disadvantages, 

<-l  ..-V.-.  Vvxxxxtx 


leged  lo  break  tne  law  ;  a  class  not  content 
with  shaping  the  law,  but  insisting  further  up¬ 
on  breaking  the  law.  I  met  a  committee  of 
retail  liquor-dealers  who  confessed  to  me  that 
they  not  only  habitually  broke  the  excise  law, 
but  that  they  intended  to  go  on  doing  so. 
They  made  a  remarkable  claim  that  they  were 
not  violating  moral  law  in  so  doing.  I  want  to 
know  why  there  are  4500  liquor  cases  now 
pigeonholed  in  the  District  Attorney’s  office, 
and  why  it  is  impossible  to  bi-ing  these  offend¬ 
ers  to  trial.  My  explanation  is,  that  the  powers 
that  be,  are  created  by  the  liquor  interest.  Nev¬ 
ertheless.  the  liauor  interest  does  not  reallv 
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ff.  H.  HMCY  &  GO. 

14tli  STREBT,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13tM  STREET, 

NEW  YORK 

6raDd  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods  EstablisIwfiL 

OUR  PRICES 


ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST. 


attention  is  DIRECTED  TO  OUR  LARGE  AND 
ATTRACTIVE  STOCK  OF 

FALL^ODS. 

ALL  THE  NOVELTIES  IN 

SUITS  AND  CLOAKS 

AND 

HATS  AND  BOKKETS. 

THE  MOST  APPROVED  MAKES  OF 

BLACK  AND  COLORED  SILKS, 
SATINS,  VELVET^AND  PLUSHES. 

Hosiery,  Underwear,  and  Gloves. 

FOR  LADIES,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 

Dress  Goo^ 

IN  THE  NEWEST  STYLES  AND  COLORINGS. 

WE  ARE  SOLE  AOENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
THE  CELEBRATED  RED  STAR  BRAND  OF 
WONDERFUL  WEARING 

VELVETEENS, 

NOTED  FOR  ITS  RICH  COLOR  AND  CLOSE  RESEM¬ 
BLANCE  TO  SILK  VELVET.  39  SHADES. 
PRICE,  74  CENTS.  TO  PREVENT 
IMITATIONS  A  RED  STAB 
IS  STAMPED  ON  THE 
BACK  OF  EVERY 
SECOND 
YARD. 

MAIL  ORDERS  CAREFULLY  EXECUTED. 

»■  H.  HACY  &  CK 

WASTE 

EMBEOIDEKY  SILK. 

Our  Factory  Ends  of  Embroidery  Silk  are  known  far  and 
wide,  and  are  In  great  demand.  Price,  40  ceuta  per  box. 
Club  orders  of  ten  boxes  get  one  extra.  Crazy  Stitches  in 
each  package.  One  dozen  applique-flowers  and  figures, 
only  50  cents.  Send  Postal  Note. 

THE  BRilNEKD  &  ARMSTRONG  CO., 

460  Broadway,  N.  Y.  031  Market  St.,  PkUa. 

BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED,  for 

PLATFORM  ECHOES 

•r  LIVDie  THUTHB  FOR  HEAD  AND  HEABT, 

a  By  John  B.  Gough, 

HU  lut  uid  erowoing  life  work,  brim  fnU  of  thrOliiiff  tBl»- 
eet,  humor  end  pethoe.  Bright,  pure,  end  (ood.  full  o( 
*ieuffhterend  teers/*  aHdtaAlio  mU,  To  It  is  add^ 
the  Life  end  Deeth  of  Mr.  Gough,  hr  Btr,  LTM  AN  AB¬ 
BOTT.  1000  AgenU  Wenteo^Men  end  women.  $100 
to  OSOO  e  month  mede.  no  hindrnneo  ne  vu 

fire  Jhrra  Ttrm*  end  PayFYoigku,  Write  for  clrculsm  In 
n  A.  B.  WQBTHINGTON  4i  GO..  Hnrtfbrd.  Gmd. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway. 

SIXTY-SIXTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
JULY,  1886. 

CASH  CAPITAL, ....  $3,000,000  00 
RescPTe  Preiiiiuiu  Fund,  -  •  2,938,020  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 
Claims, .  301,040  10 


Net  Surplus,  • 

CASH  ASSETS, 


-  1,389,341  71 
•  $7,628,401  81 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks  . 

Bonds  and  AlortgageSjbetng  first  lien 

on  Heal  Estate . 

United  States  Ntorks  (market  valae).. 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  &  Bonds 

(market  value) . 

State  and  (;lty  Bonds  (market  value). 
Loans  on  .Stocks,  payable  on  deniand. 

Interest  due  on  l.t  .luly,  1886 . 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands 

of  Agents . .' . 

Real  Estate .  . 


$136,608  09 

743,300  0$ 
3,003,607  M 

1,733,640  00 
336,000  00 
130,000  OO 
103,304  74 

309,646  07 
1,364,U3  01 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOB 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  Ifl.34  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
ContrlbuUons  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  farallles  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBEBTON,  Trea^uwr^ _ 

rvto  I.KT— Light  and  cheerful  rooms  at  150  Naesan 
M.  Street,  corner  of  Spruce  street,  for  a  Benevolent  Socla 
ty.  »T  Engraving,  or  Architectural  purpfjses,  or  for  Law 
Offices.  Apply  on  the  premises  to  O.  B.  KIXOSBCRY. 

^  PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

the  popular  favorite  for  dremlng 
the  hair,  Keetoiing  color  when 

fray,  and  preventing  bandmlf. 
t  cleanses  the  scalp,  stops  tbe 
hair  falling,  and  Is  sure  to  pleiuw. 

Me.  and  81.00  at  bruggiata 


Total . $7,638,401  $1 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

I).  A.  HEALD,  Tice-President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  V.  P.  &  See’y. 

T.  B.  GREESE,VV.  L.  BIGELOW,  E.  G.  SNOW  jr,,  Asa’t  Soe^i. 

HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  NASSA7  STESBT,  ZTfi'W'  70BS. 

Sixty-seventh  Semi-aimnal  Statement,  showing  ths 
condition  of  the  Company,  Jaa.  1, 1886. 

Cash  Capital,  ...  .$1,000,000  0# 

Reserve  for  Re-insorance,  •  890,312  28 

Reserve  for  all  other  LiabiUties,  148,170  68 
Net  Surplus,  ....  445,651  27 

Total  Assets, ....  $2,479,184  18 
SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,825,000) . $1,576,1$!  $i 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  flrst  liens  on  Im- 
prove<l  Beal  Estate  In  tbe  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn  .  109460  00 

Cash  In  Office  and  on  deposit  .  100493  8$ 

Batiroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds . . .  467,386  $$ 

State  and  City  Bonds .  30,684  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks . 64,787  60 

Railroad  Stock .  16400  00 

Cash  In  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  126,814  1$ 

Accrued  Interest .  9,069  $$ 

-  $2,479484  1$ 

SElTJAimr  S.  TT'ALOOTT,  Frosile&t. 

I.  EEMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 

CHARLES  L.  ROE,  1 

CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  l"*  *  Becretonot. 

^ClTINENTAr^ 

(Fire)  Insurance  COo 

OFFICES,  ( New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  >  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montagna  $!$» 
Buildings :  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserve  for  reinsurance  (Fire  Risks)  $3,200,460  K 
“  “  “  (Inland  Bisks)  65,060  04 

Reserve  ample  for  all  claims .  663,171  $6 

Capital  paid  in  in  casb .  1,000,000  •$ 

Net  Surplus .  1,368,879  00 

Total  Assets,  Jan.  1st,  1886 . $6,177,470  Of 

This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  restrl* 
tions  »f  tbe  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  Tbe  two  OafHp 
Funds  now  amount  to,$lji00,000. 

DIRECTOKS: 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  Vice-President. 

CYRUS  PECK,  3d  Vice-President 

and  SecrctMTp 


6u  wiMi  me  view  uuv  uuiy  ui  mo  ginw  civiuvo,  vwoprri,  mo  I'uoa.uu  .v.  woiu  mo  . . . .  - — -ri - -  .uvu  fcuo  as  the  urgan  has. 


CO.,  Bnrtttwaro,  Vt 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  SAMUEL  A.  8AWYXB, 

GEORGE  BLISS,  JNO.  L.  BIKEB, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

WM.  H.  swan.  HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  RICHARD  A.  MOOUBDT, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  JOHN  H.  BEED, 

THEODORE  F.  VAIL,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

THEODORE  I.  HUSTEU  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS,  WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 

JOHN  CLAFLIN.  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  BUSTED,  BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

ALEX.  E.  ORR,  8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

E.  W.  CORLIE8,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

JAMES  FRASER,  WM.  A.  SLATER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY,  LAWRENCE  TUBNUBl^ 

WILLIAM  O.  LOW. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sec.  Local  Defortmmt. 
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electives,  is  well  illustrated  by  Chautauqua ;  | 
it  is  not  in  character  at  Cambridge.  There 
should  be  no  alarm  among  friends  and  patrons 
of  Yale  lest  this  fancy  of  the  newspapers  get  a 
foothold  under  the  elms.  The  policy  of  the 


new  President  is  consolidation  and  harmoni- 
“L^Gr^FAnDBB8.-8ube<^ber.  desiring  their  addre«  growth  of  aU  the  schools,  and  the  academ- 
ctuuigod  iriii  center  a  favor  bj  giving  the  old  as  well  as  uie  character  and  traditions  Will  be  guarded  and 
new  address,  and  by  stating  whether  the  change  Is  tern-  advanced. 

porary  or  permanent.  One  Other  popular  notion  of  the  new  Presi- 

“““  ‘lency  of  Yale-viz :  that  it  means  the  enthrone- 

Om  the  Eighth  Page,  60  cents  a  line.  New  Theology  at  Yale— deserves  a 

Harriages  and  Deaths,  not  over  4  lines,  50  cents;  decided  negative.  The  grand  defences  of  fun- 
over  4  lines.  10  cents  a  line.  damental  Christian  truth  by  President  Porter, 

^-Address  simply  Hew  Tork  Evangelist,  Box  have  been  tonic  and  far-reaching.  The  as- 

M^Hcw  York,  ^t,  in  all  cases,  by  exphlss  gumptions  of  Huxley,  the  false  reasoning  of 
Monet  Oedeb,  Dbaft,  Postoftice  Okdeb,  or  REoisTEnEO  tt  ^ 

T.v-1-rvTt  Herbert  Spencer,  the  atheism  in  Darwin,  and 

—  the  erroneous  views  of  morality  by  Stuart  Mill, 
were  dealt  with  plainly  and  pungently  before 
every  class.  No  Yale  man  need  be  a  know- 
nothing  in  science  and  art,  nor  an  agnostic  in 
religion,  under  the  Presidency  of  Noah  Porter. 
There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the 
:■ _ — -  same  will  be  true  under  the  Presidency  of  Tim- 

THDESDAY,  OCTOBER  21,  1886.  Dwight  A  diligent  student  of  the  Bible, 

_ I _ \ _  an  accomplished  interpreter  of  the  New  Testa- 

ment,  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  salvation  in 
OOHTEHT*  OF  THIS  PAPER.  many  pulpits,  always  powerful  and  everywhere 

1.  Tbe  Town-Minister  in  Colonial  Times.  Meeting  Angels  acceptable,  it  COUld  not  be  in  his  heart,  if  it 
on  the  Bosd.  The  Steps  are  all  one  way.  Our  Book  were  in  his  power,  to  change  the  theological 

basis  of  the  College,  or  give  the  weight  of  its 
*•  ^  to  a  speculative  tendency,  just  now  ripe 

The  Beiigious  Press.  *ts  Vicinity.  His  commanding  influence  in 

3.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Bev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Eittredge.  the  New  Haven  School  of  Theology,  makes  his 
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THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  YALE.  inquiry,  but  we  believe  that  it  is  a  grave  mis- 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  College  year,  apprehension  which  classes  him  with  the  men 
under  a  new  administration,  the  New  Yale  ^^o  are  commonly  known  as  representing  the 
comes  to  the  front.  Adopting  familiar  terms.  New  Theology.  We  know  that  it  is  the  boast 
it  may  be  said  that  the  presidency  of  Timothy  9®“®  that  the  two  great  universities  are  op- 


Dwight  signalizes  the  advent  of  the  New  Edu¬ 
cation  to  New  Haven.  Some  enthusiasts  af- 


posed  to  orthodoxy  of  the  old  type,  but  in  the 
case  of  Yale,  it  is  most  certainly  untrue.  A 


firm  that  in  their  city  all  things  have  become  school  that  for  a  century  and  a  half  has  been  a 
new  in  Church  and  College.  If  change  means  stronghold  of  sound  learning  and  pure  relig- 
progress,  then  there  has  been  marked  advance  going  to  change  for  the  worse  in  a 

in  and  around  that  venerable  institution.  The  single  day  nor  for  many  a  year ! 


return  of  President  Porter  to  the  ranks  of  the  - — - 

Faculty,  was  in  part,  doubtless,  a  generous  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  REVIEW', 

concession  to  the  ambition  which  seeks  to  keep  Welcome  again  to  this  noble  Quarterly,  of 

Yale  abreast  of  her  great  and  only  rival  at  bears  the  name  of  Presby- 

Cambridge.  The  choice  of  siich  a  man  as  tgi-i^n  needs  to  be  ashamed.  Whenever  we 
Dwight  for  his  successor  in  the  high  p  ace  hold  of  it,  we  feel  that  we  have  “  strong 
voluntarily  relinquished  by  Porter,  must  RRti'  meat,”  which  is  in  refreshing  contrast  with  the 
gate  the  regret  with  which  over  two  thousand  ephemeral  substance  of  much  of  the 

graduates  under  the  late  President  learned  of  periodical  literature  of  the  day.  How  well  it 
his  decision  to  retire.  sustains  its  high  character,  will  be  seen  by  a 

Yale  is  fortunate  in  her  choice  of  presidents,  brief  resume  of  some  of  the  contents  of  the 
She  does  not  often  make  mistakes  in  any  ap-  number  for  October,  which  now  lies  before  us. 
pointment.  The  coming  of  a  new  Timothy  ^  former  number  contained  a  striking  article 
Dwight  to  the  presidency,  is  a  happy  blending  ijbe  Silences  of  Scripture,  and  their  obvious 
of  the  old  tradition  and  the  new  departure  for  implications,  by  Dr.  Johnson  of  Chicago;  and 
Yale.  Gifted,  cultured ,  ^  younger  by  many  now  we  And  the  inferential  method  again  pur- 
years  than  a  stranger  might  think  him;  ge-  gugjj  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Green  of  Princeton,  who 
nial,  dignified,  alert;  swift  in  decision,  with  ^ikes  Hosea  viii.  1‘2  as  his  text,  the  Revised 
scholarly  instincts  and  intuitive  good  judg-  yersion  reading  “  Though  I  write  for  him  ray 
ment;  large-minded,  fair,  and  just  in  debate;  jjj  thousand they  are  counted 
strong  in  conviction,  yet  generous  to  others  as  a  strange  thing.”  This  passage  Dr.  Green 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  will  make  friends,  and  rejrards  as  of  special  moment,  as  even  the 
govern,  stimulate,  and  guide:  in  fine,  do  all  most  revolutionary  critics  concede  the  genu- 


that  is  required  of  the  head-master  in  a  great 
school. 


ineness  of  Hosea.  He  disputes  the  grammati¬ 
cal  rendering  of  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  and 


The  rather  exceptional  popularity  of  Yale  others,  who  have  minimized  its  significance; 
presidents,  will  be  continued  in  the  c^e  of  the  forth  its  bearing  upon  the  Mosaic  origin 
new  President.  No  man  can  know  him  well  divine  authority  of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
without  awarding  both  reverence  and  affec-  frequent  coincidences  of  thought  and  lan- 
tion.  In  the  great  assembly  called  on  by  the  guage ;  and  affirms  that  neither  the  general 
retiring  President  to  rise  and  acknowledge  the  ^enor  of  the  Prophet  nor  this  passage  “affords 
newly-inducted  official  head,there  was  a  sup-  ^^e  law  in  contrast 

pressed  enthusiasm,  a  kind  of  thrilling  heart-  generally.”  And 


throb,  that  told  the  secret  yet  strong  regard  in 
which  the  man  was  held.  Every  address  since 


summing  up,  Dr.  Green  says 


_ A  “  The  law  of  the  Pentateuch,  with  its  ten  Com- 

the  inaugural  one  has  but  quickened  and  deep-  mandments  and  its  other  numerous  requirements, 
ened  that  feeling  in  all  concerned.  Students,  spiritual,  moral,  or  ritual,  is  just  such  a  law  as  Ho- 
associates  in  the  Faculty,  Alumni,  friends  of  sea  implies.  That  it  was  flagrantly  disobeyed,  is 
education,  have  been  agreed  in  this  award  of  ^  critics  proof  of  its  non-existence ;  but  Ho- 
„  j  ,  ,  ,  I  sea  testifies  to  this  fact,  as  well  as  to  its  divine 


confidence  and  of  praise. 


origin  and  authority.  If  this  is  not  the  law  which 


President  Dwight  starts  well.  The  auguries  he  actually  meant,  it  behooves  the  critics  to  tell 
are  fair.  Both  from  the  inaugural  address  us  what  has  become  of  that  divine  and  written  law 
and  from  recent  reported  utterances  of  the  thousand  precepts  of  which  the  prophet 

.  ii.  j.~  i  1.  ,  a  speaks;  and  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  it  has 

new  President  before  the  different  schools  of  vanished  so  completely  without  a  trace  being  left 
Yale,  it  is  well  known  that  he  is  a  university  of  its  existence,  other  than  the  exigencies  of  an 
man,  in  distinction  from  the  college  man.  The  unsupported  critical  hypothesis.” 
popular  apprehension  of  this  distinction  is  ra-  The  Rev.  Joseph  K.  Wight  of  New  Ham- 
ther  hazy ;  but  everywhere  there  are  two  sides,  burgh  sets  forth  the  grave  responsibilities  of 
and  in  the  minds  of  some,  Yale  has  suffered  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  those  just  about 
loss.  All  the  world  knows  that  President  Por-  us.  While  the  Home  Missions  Board  is  doing 
ter  was  loyal  to  the  college  idea.  Under  him,  an  invaluable  work,  its  operations  need  to  be 
the  college  could  not  be  swamped  by  the  uni-  supplemented  by  each  Presbytery,  or  by  two 
versity.  One  of  the  last  addresses  by  the  la-  or  more  working  in  concert.  This  work  was 
mented  Thacher,  was  a  luminous  statement  of  done  better  in  former  times  than  it  is  now. 
the  college  idea,  and  a  defence  of  it  as  central  In  the  early  days  of  Presbyterianism,  its 
and  vital  to  any  right  system  of  educating  ministers  did  a  great  deal  of  work  outside  of 
young  men  in  preparation  for  professions.  On  their  pastoral  charges,  making  frequent  mis- 
more  than  one  occasion,  the  later  expression  sionary  journeys  into  “  the  regions  beyond  ” 
of  President  Porter’s  views  has  made  him  the  their  own  parish  limits.  So  was  it  in  the  Dutch 
representative  of  conservative  men,  and  an  au-  Reformed  Church.  The  commission  of  Rev. 
thority  among  educators  of  the  old  school.  Hermanus  Blom,  ordained  by  the  Classis  of 
There  are  few  men  to-day  who  would  be  will-  Amsterdam  in  1660,  directed  him  “to  preach 
ing  to  see  Yale  University  evolve  out  of  the  on  water,  and  on  the  land,  and  in  all  the  neigh- 
ruins  of  Yale  College.  It  is  true  that  a  good  borhood,  but  especially  in  Esopus,”  now  King- 
deal  of  apprehension  is  felt  on  this  point  by  ston,  N.  Y.  But  to-day  our  churches  are  sur- 
many  fathers  who  have  sons  to  send  through  rounded  with  masses  of  people  living  without 
college.  We  should  be  glad  to  allay  that  appre-  the  Gospel,  and  “  no  man  cares  for  their  souls.  ” 
hension.  We  believe  that  Yale  College  is  safe  This  state  of  things  calls  for  a  remedy.  Not  so 
in  the  hands  of  the  new  President  of  Yale  Uni-  much  is  now  done  as  was  done  fifty  years  ago, 
versity.  A  son  of  Yale  College  in  her  prime  “  when  Presbyteries  had  more  control  over 
cannot  be  inveigled  into  doing  any  harm  to  their  ministers,  and  when  it  was  the  custom, 
his  Alma  Mater.  Hitherto  a  Yale  diploma  as  it  is  not  now,  for  pastors  to  perform  mis- 
meant  a  definite  amount  of  study  and  attain-  sionary  work  outside  of  their  own  congrega- 
ment  in  a  well-defined  curriculum  of  work.  A  tions,”  a  work  for  which  there  should  be  raised 
Yale  graduate  ranked  high  among  bachelors  a  special  fund.  The  Presbyterial  evangelist 
of  arts.  It  would  be  premature  to  assume  that  might  give  part  of  his  time  to  some  one  or 
in  time  to  come  a  Yale  diploma  would  mean  more  weak  churches.  In  short,  the  writer 
less  solid  work  and  worth  than  it  does  to-day.  would  have  the  Church  go  on  its  own  errands. 
President  Dwight  intends  to  make  it  worth  holding  that  “it  cannot  delegate  to  other 


more.  Let  the  trial  be  made.  bodies  that  which  should  characterize  the  body 

In  the  meantime  it  ought  to  be  said  and  re-  of  which  Christ  is  the  head.”  In  all  plans  and 
peated  that  this  sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  methoils  if  mugt  take  the  lead. 
educated  men  to  the  value  of  diplomas,  is  By  way  of  variety,  Prof.  ' 


educated  men  to  the  value  of  diplomas,  is  By  way  of  variety,  Prof.  T.  S.  Doolittle  of 
something  to  be  cultivated,  and  not  discour-  New  Brunswick  next  discusses  “  Instinct,” 
aged.  There  is  a  superabundance  of  degrees  making  it  appear  that  its  relation  to  realities 
conferred  nowadays.  In  the  whole  vast  arc  is  suggestive  of  the  still  higher  relation  be- 
comprised  between  Cambridge  and  Chautau-  tween  our  intuitions  and  eternal  verities, 
qua,  a  host  of  the  decorated  is  included;  and  OfoneofSweden’smostdistinguishedthink- 
if  Cambridge  is  the  head,  then  the  line  of  grad-  ers,  Samuel  Griippe,  Prof.  Nicholas  Murray 
uates  tapers  toward  the  head,  and  thickens  to-  Butler  of  this  city  writes  an  interesting  paper, 
ward  the  tail.  He  ranks  his  “.Esthetics,  or  Lectures  on  the 

It  would  be  impossible  not  to  make  a  dis-  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful  and  the  Fine  .Arts,” 
tinction  in  educations.  Those  articles  in  The  as  among  the  best  of  his  works,  though  they 
Forum,  “  How  I  was  Educated,”  are  very  sug-  number  nearly  a  dozen.  He  died  in  1853. 
gestive.  One  man  is  trained  to  cover  a  certain  Then  follows  a  subject  which,  though  often 
space  by  careering  over  it  like  a  spreading  tree,  treated,  never  grows  old,  or  which,  at  least, 
while  another  is  fiattered  by  the  notion  that  he  continually  forces  itself  upon  us— The  Pecuni- 
oovers  the  same  ground  by  crawling  over  it  ary  Support  of  Churches,  which  is  exceeding- 
like  a  weed.  The  oak  is  grand ;  the  sprawling  ly  well  treated  by  our  new  Secretar>'  of  Church 
plant  that  reaches  out  toward  its  shadow,  is  Erection,  Dr.  Erskine  N.  White.  The  pastor 
merely  grotesque.  Such  difference  is  in  sys-  of  a  well  maintained  “  down-town  ”  church 
terns  and  students.  The  sprawler  is  the  one  to  here  in  New  York  up  to  the  time  of  his  call  to 
flaunt  his  honors.  Doctors  that  are  made  by  new  duties,  he  writes  as  one  who  has  studied 
the  recipients  of  gifts  or  the  wave  of  a  pocket-  the  problem  in  its  practical  bearings — moved 
handkerchief,  are  apt  to  be  heard  from.  There  by  a  strong  repugnance  to  the  prevailing 
is  a  call,  therefore,  for  jealousy  of  true  college  “market-plan”  of  pew  renting.  Dr.  White 
honors.  It  should  be  regarded  as  a  wholesome  closes  his  paper  with  a  series  of  suggestions 
sentiment,  which  is  impatient  of  partial  cours-  that  can  but  prove  very  helpful  to  any  who 
es,  of  superficial  specialists  and  exuberant  would  bring  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  house 
electives.  A  diploma  which  gives  credit  for  of  God  into  harmony  with  the  principles  enun- 
music  and  French  comedy  in  a  college  course,  dated  from  our  pulpits. 

like  punched  silver  coin,  will  not  pass  current.  Prof.  James  C.  Moffat  of  the  chair  of  Church 
The  Increase  of  graduates  by  multiplying  History,  Princeton,  writes  dispassionately  and 


from  a  full  mind,  of  “  The  Crusade  against  the 
Albigenses” — a  designation  that  includes  much 
more  than  the  people  of  Albi,  and  comprehends 
all  the  “  Dissenters  ”  of  Languedoc  and  Prov¬ 
ence.  He  shows  how  their  liberties  were  cir¬ 
cumscribed  and  finally  suppressed  with  terri¬ 
ble  cruelties,  the  Roman  Church  being  trans¬ 
formed  in  the  process  from  an  indulgent  mo¬ 
ther  to  a  very  tigress.  These  lessons  of  the 
past  need  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  those  who, 
living  in  better  days,  and  in  a  country  where 
such  hatreds  and  persecutions  are  unknown, 
can  hardly  believe  that  they  ever  existed. 

Of  minor  contributions.  Prof.  John  Forbes 
of  Aberdeen  gives  an  extended  Critical  Note 
on  Isaiah  vii.-xii.,  and  the  several  Presbyteri¬ 
an  General  Assemblies  in  other  countries  are 
passed  in  review  as  to  their  more  important 
acts.  The  Reviews  of  Recent  Theological  Lit¬ 
erature  are  a  valuable  feature,  in  which  the 
sharp  and  clear  pen  of  Dr.  Patton  frequently 
appears.  For  the  firet  time  in  years.  Prof. 
Briggs,  who  is  yet  abroad,  contributes  nothing 
to  the  Review.  His  respite  has  been  well- 
earned. 

ELMIRA  COLLEGE  AND  THE  SYNOD  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

It  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  ear¬ 
nest  and  cordial  invitation  from  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Elmira  to  the  Synod,  to  hold  its  next 
meeting  in  that  city,  that  the  Synod  might  become 
well  acquainted  with  the  College  which  came  under 
its  supervision  and  control  when  the  Synods  were 
consolidated.  It  will  greatly  aid  members  of 
Synod  to  form  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
College,  and  a  wise  judgment  of  what  can  and 
ought  to  be  done  for  its  enlargement  and  greater 
usefulness,  to  learn  a  few  facts  of  its  history. 

In  the  year  1852  a  meeting  was  called  in  the  city 
of  Albany  in  the  consistory  room  of  the  Second 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  of  which  Dr.  I.  N. 
Wyckoff  was  pastor.  This  was  under  the  advisory 
counsel  of  Dr.  Wyckoff,  Hon.  Amos  Dean,  LL.D., 
and  Hon.  Luther  Tucker  of  Albany,  Rev.  N.  S.  S. 
Reman,  D.D.,  of  Troy,  Dr.  H.  Mandeville  (then  of 
Hamilton  College),  and  other  distinguished  minis¬ 
ters  and  laymen.  The  object  of  this  meeting  was 
to  consider  the  founding  of  an  advanced  college 
for  women,  which  should  hold  full  rank  with  col¬ 
leges  for  men,  and  with  similar  equipment  furnish 
equal  advantages  for  the  highest  and  best  liberal 
education  of  women,  to  be  honored  by  the  same 
academic  degrees.  This  was  distinctly  understood 
to  be  a  new  departure,  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  the  education  of  women.  It  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  effort  should  be  undertaken  to 
found  such  a  college  in  some  suitable  location  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  At  a  subsequent  meeting 
the  city  of  Auburn  was  chosen,  and  a  charter  was 
secured  for  the  Auburn  Female  University.  Rev. 
Harvey  A.  Saekett  was  appointed  ns  financial  agent, 
and  nearly  $30,000  subscribed  or  pledged.  It  ap¬ 
pearing  expedient  to  reconsider  the  question  of 
location,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  which  was  now 
duly  organized  under  the  charter,  resolved  to 
make  a  change,  and  after  conference  through  their 
agent  with  prominent  citizens  of  Elmira,  and  with 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  subscribers,  the  pro¬ 
posed  institution  was  transferred  to  Elmira.  This 
was  in  the  year  1853.  Under  the  able  financial 
management  of  the  new  Board  of  Trustees,  of 
which  Mr.  Simeon  Benjamin,  an  elder  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  was  both  chairman  and  treasur¬ 
er,  and  who  afterward  became  the  most  generous 
donor  to  the  College,  and  is  entitled  to  be  called  its 
founder,  the  building  was  erected  on  the  most  com’ 
manding  site,  and  was  dedicated  in  September,  1855, 
by  an  address  by  Rev.  Dr.  Beman  of  Troy,  and 
speeches  from  the  Bev.  Samuel  Hanson  Cox,  D.D., 
and  others. 

The  College  was  opened  for  students  on  Oct. 
30th,  1855,  and  was  at  once  filled  with  more  than 
two  hundred  preparatory  students,  and  about  thir¬ 
ty  in  the  Freshman  and  six  in  the  Sophomore,  and 
none  fortlie  higher  classes.  The  pressing  need  of 
an  immediate  Income  seemed  to  make  it  necessary 
to  accept  all  applicants,  and  expect  to  form  tliem 
into  college  classes  in  case  they  could  be  retained 
long  enough,  and  induced  to  undertake  the  full  four 
years  course  of  higher  studies.  This  preponder¬ 
ance  of  preparatory  students  unfortunately  made 
it  difficult  to  obtain  full  recognition  as  a  college, 
even  after  a  very  respectable  number  liad  been 
fully  admitted  into  the  four  regular  college  classes. 
Several  times  the  regularly  matriculated  college 
classes  numbered  more  than  one  hundred  students, 
and  for  the  first  twenty-five  years  the  number  in 
college  classes  averaged  seventy. 

The  location  of  the  College  was  quite  away  from 
the  centres  of  wealth  and  higher  education.  It 
was  hard  to  convince  Eastern  New  York  and  New 
England  that  the  comparatively  obscure  village  of 
Elmira  could  have  the  most  advanced  college  for 
women  in  the  whole  land.  Yet  this  was  literally 
true.  High  schools  and  seminaries  at  the  South 
and  West  were  called  Female  Colleges,  but  not 
one  had  dared  to  require  a  full  collegiate  course 
for  graduation.  Here  in  Elmira  was  the  first  legal¬ 
ly  chartered  college,  designed  exclusively  for  the 
liigher  education  of  women,  with  a  required  course 
of  study  honorably  e<iuivalent  to  the  standard  in 
collies  for  men,  and  conferring  the  full  degree  of 
B.A.  according  to  the  well  known  requirements 
for  that  degree.  Until  the  opening  of  Vassar  Col¬ 
lege  nearly  ten  years  later,  there  was  no  college 
for  women  that  demanded  such  an  advanced  course 
of  study  for  graduation.  The  first  and  great  aim 
was  to  secure  superior  instruction.  The  first  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Latin  and  Greek  was  Rev.  A.  B.  Dunlap, 
A.M.,  a  graduate  of  Y'ale.  Prof.  William  F.  Roe, 
A.M.,a  graduate  of  Dickinson  College,  was  Profes¬ 
sor  of  French  and  German.  Prof.  Charles  S.  Far¬ 
rar,  now  President  of  Milwaukee  Female  College, 
an  alumnus  of  Dartmouth,  had  the  Chair  of 
Science  and  Higher  Mathematics.  It  was  Prof. 
Farrar’s  energy  and  perseverance  that  built  the 
well  equipped  Observatory,  and  placed  in  its  re¬ 
volving  dome  a  first  class  refracting  tele.scope 
of  eight  and  one-half  Inches  object-glass,  with 
clock-work  adjustment,  and  the  usual  auxiliary 
astronomical  instruments. 

Prof.  .James  E.  Latimer,  D.D.,  was  for  three 
years  Professor  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  German.  He 
was  for  many  years  until  his  recent  death  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Dean  of  the 
Theological  Faculty  of  Boston  University.  The 
College  has  been  very  highly  favored  in  the  emi¬ 
nent  ability  of  its  Faculty  in  all  its  past  history, 
and  its  present  force  of  professors  and  teachers  are 
abundantly  able  to  maintain  the  high  reputation 
which  former  instructors  gained  for  the  College. 
.All  this  progress  and  success  were  achieved  under 
great  stress  of  limited  resources. 

The  College  was  opened  with  no  endowment  ex¬ 
cept  debts  and  sanguine  expectations !  It  was  in¬ 
tended  to  canvass  the  State  for  subscriptions  ju.st 
as  all  the  older  collies  had  done  in  their  earlier 
years.  There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  this 
should  not  be  as  successful  as  any  other  educa¬ 
tional  enterprise  had  been.  But  the  civil  war 
came  on  and  dissipated  all  such  expectations. 
The  new  dispensation  of  colleges  at  once  endowed, 
beginning  with  ample  wealth,  had  not  yet  come. 
The  old  way  of  bi^nning  in  poverty,  and  deserv¬ 
ing  endowments  before  receiving  them,  seemed 
the  only  way  possible  for  this  new  enterprise. 
This  part  of  the  State  had  no  retired  millionaires. 
Large  individual  donations  to  colleges  were  yet  in 
the  unforeseen  future.  Mrs.  Packer  had  not  given 
$70,000  to  Packer  Institute.  Mrs.  Qarretson  had 
not  endowed  the  Biblical  Institute  of  the  North¬ 
west  University.  Matthew  Vassar  had  not  given 
nearly  half  a  million  to  found  Vassar  College.  El¬ 
mira  College  as  a  pioneer  was  bravely  clearing  a 
,  new  path  in  a  new  territory,  with  careful  economy 
,  doing  the  most  conscientious  and  thorough  work 


A  HISTORICAL  CHURCH. 


for  the  best  good  of  students.  There  was  no  at-  post-graduate  course.  Is  not  this  a  wise  and  “R*-  frawcrs  f.  dwioht,  of  stock- 
tempt  at  display,  with  often  a  painful  endurance  excellent  step  ?  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  all  pas-  bridor,  mass. 

of  misapprehension  of  its  real  worth  and  best  tors  who  can  thus  lay  aside  their  duties  even  “  Friend  after  friend  departs,” 

work.  But  the  College  went  steadily  on  in  trust-  for  a  single  year.  But  where  it  is  possible,  we  and  the  departure  always  brings  a  feeling  of  loss, 
ful  hope.  Friends  were  raised  up.  Those  most  believe  it  to  be  a  good  economy  of  life  and  a  consciousness  that  life  has  become  poorer,  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  it,  gave  it  their  fullest  health,  of  body  and  mind.  After  a  year  of  the  world  more  empty  and  more  cold,  as  a  belov- 
confidence  and  heartiest  appreciation.  Numerous  rest  and  study,  the  young  pastor  may  go  back  ed  face  has  vanished  out  of  our  sight.  But  seldom 
graduates  loved  and  honored  their  alma  mater,  to  his  beloved  work  with  new  vigor  and  in-  indeed  has  any  one  left  behind  such  a  sense  of  va- 
Moderate  gifts  were  received.  An  appropriation  creased  success.  cancy  and  loneliness  a.s  comes  upon  us  when  we 

of  $25,000  was  secured  from  the  State  Legis-  enter  the  dwelling  which  but  a  few  days  since  was 

lature.  $50,000  was  raised  by  subscription,  of  A  historical  church.  made  bright  and  joyous  by  her  who  is  now  taken 

which  Mr.  Benjamin  generously  gave  one-half,  in  jj.  |g  ^  page  that  we  give  elsewhere  to  the  B'  i®  ®  f'lli  quarter  of  a  century  since  we 

addition  to  his  former  gifts  of  $30,000.  To  all  recent  anniversary  in  Dr  Kempshall’s  church  followed  our  own  dear  mother  to  the  grave.  But 
this  he  added  a  bequest  of  $25,000  more,  making  Elizabeth  N.  J.  •  but  we  are  sure  that  all  *'^®  years  there  has  been  another  who, 

in  all  $80,000,  Ry  recent  effort  stimulated  by  the  read  it  will  consider  those  columns  well  reason  of  her  relation  to  one  whose  life  had 

offer  of  $25,000  from  the  Frederick  Marquand  Es-  bestowed  Few  churches  are  so  justly  histori-  become  a  part  of  our  life,  was  to  us  as  a  second  mo* 
tate,  by  D.  W.  McWilliams,  Esq.,  another  $25,000  gg  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  ®  remarkable  woman  she  was  in  many 

was  added  by  the  citizens  of  Elmira.  By  careful  jjjg^  gj^y  Fifteen  pastors  have  ministered  to  '•  length  of  days  (she  had  just  entered 

and  able  financial  management  of  these  gifts  by  i^.  beginning  with  Jeremiah  Peck  in  1668.  Its  ninetieth  year) ;  in  her  figure,  which  was  tall 

the  Executive  Board,  the  College  has  a  small  well  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinson,  stately,  and  gave  her  a  fine  presence  even  in 

invested  endowment  of  about  $100,000,  and  about  gj  (-be  founders  of  Princeton  College,  f'K®;  and  especially  in  her  mind  and 

$200,000  more  in  fixed  or  unproductive  property,  \ybich  began  its  great  career  in  Elizabethtown  character.  Bred  in  one  of  the  best  of  New  Eng- 
For  a  seminary  or  female  academy,  or  an  accom-  ujjjjgj.  bim.  The  eighth  pastor  from  1762  to  homes,  she  inherited  a  vigor  of  under- 

modating  boarding-school,  these  resources  would  .^gg  jgjj^gg  Caldwell,  the  chaplain  of  the  ®t®°ding  and  a  strength  of  religious  faith  which 

be  quite  sufficient;  but  in  these  days,  for  the  Jersey  Brigade,  and  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  never  left  her.  When  once  a  book  was  put  in  her 
equipment  and  support  of  a  true  college,  only  pg^^iot  cause.  On  Feb.  25,  1779,  the  parsonage  which  was  full  of  modern  speculations,  she 

$100,000  of  endowment  is  wretchedly  inadequate,  .^gg  burned  by  the  enemy  and*  in  January  of  Interest,  but  said :  “All  this  may  do 

This  small  amount  keeps  the  College  dwarfed  and  ^be  next  year,  the  church*.  But  he  still  con-  young,  but  I  cling  to  my  mother's  faith ;  in 

crippled.  It  is  now  necessarily  brought  into  com-  tjnued  to  gather  his  flock  and  preach  to  them.  ^  born,  in  that  I  have  lived,  and  in  that  I 
parison  and  competition  with  the  colleges  that  They  met  in  the  “red  store-house,”  when  the  shall  die.”  To  have  a  person  of  such  character  in 
were  bom  rich,  that  have  never  known  want,  and  pastor  would  remove  his  pistols,  and  depend  relations  so  tender  and  saorod,  was  a  great  privi- 
have  had  no  need  for  economy.  Wellesley  began  on  the  sentinel  at  the  door.  The  imprecatory  l®g®5  ‘‘“d  it  has  been  a  joy  beyond  expression 
with  nearly  one  and  a  half  millions,  and  with  the  pgain^s  doubtless  often  seemed  too  tame  for  de-  ^  S®  i®  ®®t  in  the  light  of  that  sweet  mo- 
special  favor  of  Boston.  Vassar  has  about  a  mil-  votional  reading  in  those  days.  On  June  8,  therly  piesence;  to  feel  that  we  could  be  once 
lion,  and  is  situated  in  the  best  locality  in  Eastern  jjj.  Caldwell’s  wife  was  shot  by  a  British  ™®re  “as  a  son  in  his  own  house,”  under  what 

New  York,  where  the  rich  Hudson  River  cities  and  goldier,  and  on  Nov.  24th  of  the  following  year,  was  truly  a  parental  roof.  In  the  bereavement 
the  great  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  are  Caldwell  suffered  death  at  the  hands,  as  is  which  has  come  at  the  last  rather  suddenly,  we 
withiu  easy  communication,  and  the  College  be-  gupposed,  of  a  hired  assassin.  The  pastors  cannot  begin  to  say  what  is  in  our  heart  to  say, 
comes  conspicuous  in  the  attention  of  the  public,  during  the  present  century  have  been  Rev.  but  copy  what  was  written  by  another,  dnd  pub- 
Smith  College  is  a  sort  of  feminine  Amherst,  with  Ers.  Henry  Kollock,  John  McDowell,  and  Nich-  l^sbed  in  one  of  the  Bershire  county  papers,  the 
ample  endowment  and  rapidly  increasing  resour-  ^jgg  Murray,  the  line  ending  with  Everard  Flttsfleld  bun : 

ces,  and  commands  the  attention  and  favor  of  a  Kempshall,  who  is  worthy  to  follow  such  dis-  “  The  shadows  lengthen  as  the  sun  declines  to- 
large  constituency  and  patronage.  The  excellent  tinguished  predecessors.  wards  its  setting.  But  a  life  prolonged  beyond 


orthodox  Quakers  of  Philadelphia  have  recently 
opened  the  Bryn  Mawr  College  for  Women  with 
more  than  a  million  to  begin  with,  and  with  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship,  and  with  a  close  imita- 


.empshall,  who  is  worthy  to  follow  such  dis-  “  The  shadows  lengthen  as  the  sun  declines  to- 
nguished  predecessors.  wards  its  setting.  But  a  life  prolonged  beyond 

the  common  lot,  hos,  after  mild  decay,  just  closed 
vnv'iKtDT  1  ¥  vn'TE'u  ^^®  Laurel  Hill,  with  no  shadow  for  the 

iSiUllUKIAli  ... 

sorrowful  gaze  of  loving  kindred,  neighbors,  and 

Was  there  ever  anybody  who  knew  howto  friends.  The  beautiful  rod  is  indeed  broken.  The 


tion  of  Johns-Hopkins  University  in  methods  of  say  a  thing  more  gracefully  and  graciously  music  of  the  sweetest  of  voices  is  hushed  in  silence, 
instruction  and  in  the  novel  arrangement  of  groups  than  our  own  Dr.  Shaw  of  Rochester?  Here  gnd  the  heart  that  for  nearly  four  score  and  ten 
of  elective  studies.  is  a  letter  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  years  never  beat  but  in  love  and  sympathy  for  all. 

All  these  splendid  colleges  for  women  have  little  volume,  of  which  more  good  words  are  jjas  ceased  its  warm  pulsations,  and  for  her,  there 
sprung  up  by  individual  munificence,  while  Elmira  sO'id  than  it  deserves,  with  a  particular  empha-  gre  no  shadows,  fears,  or  sorrows, 
has  been  struggling  on  with  limited  resources,  do-  si®  on  the  point  that  the  writer  is  a  traveller  “Mrs.  Dwight  was  the  daughter  of  Hon.  Samuel 
ing  similar  work  for  her  students  with  a  high  who  always  “  carries  his  readers  along  with  powler  of  Westfield,  where  she  was  born  in  1797. 
standard  of  scholarship  and  a  course  of  study  ful-  him,”  and  closing  with  the  wish  that  we  married  in  1824  Hon.  Henry  W.  Dwight,  who 
ly  equal  to  the  best,  and  sending  out  graduates  “  would  defer  as  long  as  possible  the  only  jour-  ^ygg  for  many  years  the  eloquent  and  able  repre- 
that  have  shown  themselves  abundantly  able  to  ney  which  he  cannot  make  with  us.”  We  can  gentative  in  Congress  from  the  Berkshire  district, 
bear  comparison  with  those  of  any  college  in  the  Bssure  him  that  one  thing  which  makes  life  jjg  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Indian 
land.  Now  what  shall  be  done  for  Elmira  College  ?  worth  living,  is  to  have  the  esteem  and  love  of  affairs,  giving  the  perplexing  subject  the  same 
What  will  the  Synod  of  New  Y'ork  do  for  its  foster  such  a  man.  And  now,  since  he  seems  to  think  earnest  attention  which  Senator  Dawes  for  several 
child,  its  adopted  daughter  ?  Is  such  a  college  that  our  special  vocation  is  to  be  going  up  and  years  has  bestowed  in  the  other  branch  of  Con- 
needed  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  best  down  in  the  earth,  we  would  inform  him  and  gpess. 

education  of  her  daughters  ?  Is  the  richest  Synod  others  whom  it  may  concern,  that  we  are  on  “  Mrs.  Dwight  was  identified  with  the  growth  and 
in  the  world  too  poor  to  have  one  well  endowed  the  eve  of  a  new  departure,  and  intend  shortly,  beauty  of  this  charming  village.  From  early  life 
college  for  her  gifted  daughters  who  wish  to  culti-  like  Paul,  “to  take  a  journey  into  Spain,”  gho  had  loved  the  town  which  has  become  histor- 
vate  to  the  utmost  their  consecrated  talents,  for  where  Dr.  Hitchcock  has  so  often  W’ished  us  to  jgai  for  the  interest  of  its  people  in  all  that  makes 
which  they  must  give  account  ?  One  college  could  L®-  If  all  goes  as  at  present  arranged,  we  shall  the  village  like  ‘  Sweet  Auburn !  loveliest  village 
nodoubt  be  filled  with  the  daughters  of  the  Synod,  spend  a  couple  of  months  in  that  country,  and  Qf  the  plain.’ 

It  cannot  be  very  wide  of  the  mark  to  believe  that  then  cross  into  Africa,  visiting  Tangier,  Al-  “With  great  simplicity  of  character,  she  combin- 
of  the  one  thousand  ministers  belonging  to  the  l?i®rs,  and  Tunis,  spending  two  or  three  weeks  exquisite  taste  and  refinement.  She  had'a  love 
Synod  of  New  York,  two  hundred  students  could  in  Sicily,  and  returning  by  Italy  and  France,  of  order  and  an  excellent  knowledge  of  affairs,  so 
be  furnished  from  their  own  homes,  and  as  many  Our  object  is  (as  we  have  lately  had  an  illness  desirable  for  widowed  women.  The  light  and  joy  of 
more  from  the  eight  hundred  churches.  This  min-  which,  though  not  severe,  was  yet  sufficient  to  fbe  home  which  her  presence  so  adorned,  she  dif- 
isterial  contribution  of  daughters  would  enlist  pas-  admonish  us  to  prudence)  to  escape  the  Win-  fugefi  among  visitors  and  friends,  near  and  remote, 
tors  in  the  very  best  way  in  behalf  of  the  College,  ter.  anti  at  the  same  time  to  seek  out  countries  and  especially  in  young  hearts  and  lives.  But  her 
They  would  know  its  true  value  and  give  counsel  as  yet  unvisited,  from  which  letters  may  have  gympathios  were  for  all,  and  flowed  from  a  peren- 
and  help,  and  if  needed,  kind,  corrective  criticism,  a  freshness  that  shall  make  them  quite  as  full  ujai  fountain.  Her  benevolence  in  works  of  love 
This  would  attract  the  attention  and  interest  of  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  as  and  charity  was  constant  and  overflowing  without 
wealthy  Christian  givers,  especially  women  of  large  any  that  we  have  given  them  before.  admixture  of  selfishness.  But  her  charitable  judg- 

fortune,  who  would  plainly  see  how  they  could  do  ,  ment  of  motives  and  acts,  and  her  discernment  of 

the  most  good  for  their  own  sex,  and  through  them  readers  have  observed  the  increased  ^^bere  others  saw  only  evil,  was  perhaps  the 

to  all  future  generations,  by  devising  and  actually  space  given  within  the  last  few  weeks  to  Book  predominant  feature  of  her  prolonged  and  Chris- 
doing  liberal  things  for  such  a  college  so  carefully  Notices,  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  an 

guarded  by  the  fostering  care  of  the  Church.  agreement  by  which  a  gentleman  long  familiar  ,,  funeral,  largely  attended,  was  conducted 

Why  then  should  not  the  Synod  inaugurate  one  ^Bh  the  fine  art  o  boo  tasting,  Y.  by  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field  and  Rev.  Mr.  Eustls  of 

great,  wise,  united,  enthusiastic  effort  throughout  ^lytnBy  be  considered  as  an  expert  in  that  line  Springfield.  The  custom  prevailing  here  arranges 
all  its  bounds  in  all  Presbyteries,  to  lift  up  Elmira  business,  has  charge  of  this  part  of  our  afternoon  and  near  sunset  for  burials ;  and  after 


ery  suggestive  of  gloom.  Several  young  men,  all 


Christian  college.  Surely  it  cannot  be  an  unrea-  of  the  contents,  the  spirit  and  gj.y  suggestive  of  gloom.  Several  young  men,  all 

sonable  expectation,  that  out  of  thirty-one  Presby-  f^e  value,  of  a  oo  .  ns  is  a  (  epar  ment  that  relatives,  walked  by  its  side,  and  a  long  procession 
teries,  at  least  twenty  can  bo  so  fully  enlisted  as  to  i®  highly  important  in  a  paper  like  The  Evan-  fgUovyed  to  that  beautiful  cemetery  where  the 
raise  for  the  College  an  average  of  five  thousand  ®**‘®^B®Bng  as  it  does  in  families  of  m-  lo^es,  friendships,  and  passions  of  many  genera- 

dollars  each,  as  a  beginning  of  an  endowment  of  books,  and  that  ^^gg  gjj  jjg  buried  together.  Evergreens  and 

five  hundred  thousand  ;  and  may  it  not  be  hoped,  ^  ^  flowers  tenderly  laid  by  loving  hands,  were  placed 

that  out  of  eight  hundred  churches  of  the  Synod.  ^  ^^®  best  books  to  select  out  of  the  gp^g  ^^6  casket  as  the  young  men  lowered  it  into 

at  least  twenty  Christian  women  will  give  by  dona-  mass  a  are  roug  e  ore  e  grave.  And  so  we^left  the  dear  departed,  with 

ticn  or  legacy  from  five  to  ten  thousand  dollars  -  the  symbols  of  amaranth,  making  for  the  last  of 


that  out  of  eight  hundred  churches  of  the  Synod, 
at  least  twenty  Christian  women  will  give  by  dona¬ 
tion  or  legacy  from  five  to  ten  thousand  dollars 
each.  With  such  a  beginning,  Elmira  College  in 


two  or  three  years  would  be  amply  provided  for,  of  New  York  by  “  the  working-men,”  has  had 
and  would  enter  upon  a  new  career  of  the  highest  at  least  one  good  effect  upon  the  two  parties 


The  nomination  of  Henry  George  for  Mayor  earth  a  fitting  emblem  of  the  life  that  never  ends. 


influence  and  usefulness. 


which  have  before  divided  the  vote  of  the  city :  course  of  lectures  at  uwiow  seminary. 


it  has  put  them  OH  thclr  good  behaviot,  SO  that 

4  ITVPIV  rftVTnftVpn«\-  f^®y  ^ave  both  nominated  admirable  candi- 

A  LIVELY  CONTROVERSY.  g 

Our  respected  contemporaries.  The  Interior  pgj  forward  by  the  Democratic  party  (Tam¬ 


il  nas  put  tnem  on  ineir  gooa  oenavior,  so  tnat  ^  l^g^g  ^^at  through  the  llberal- 

they  have  both  nominated  admirable  candi-  g,  Elliott  F.  Shepard,  provision  has  been 
dates.  Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  who  has  been  gjgijg  jqj.  g  course  of  sociological  lectures,  to  be 
put  forward  by  the  Democratic  party  (Tam-  delivered  in  the  Adams  Chapel  of  the  Union  Theo- 


and  The  Herald  and  Presbyter,  have  been  ex-  ‘  gg^  Hall  and  the  Countv  Democraev  unitimz  ", 

Changing  Views  oa  the  -  Elder  Quostlen  rh,s"oii“a«onl,  .oglc.d  Se„l„„,,  accord, „g  to  the 

i.e.,  the  important  matter  as  to  the  right  Of  el-  thirty  years,  and  hold  him  in  the  'nighest  es-  ^  .  osth  at  4  P  M-“The  Social 

ders  to  the  highest  preferment  in  the  Church,  teem.  The  son-in-law  of  the  late  Peter  Cooper,  ProbleL  ’’  bv  Prof  Richmond  m’  Smith  ^cJ- 
Dr.  Gray  is  the  father  of  the  overture  on  this  hecoOperated  with  him  most  efficiently  in  all  his 

subject,  yet  before  most  of  the  Presbyteries,  benevolent  enterprises ;  and  he  is  a  man  of  an  tt  Mondav  Nov  8th  at  4  P  M Railroads  ” 

He  has  no  doubt  reflected  deeply  on  it  of  late,  integrity  which  cannot  be  approached  by  any  ^  p  Arthur  T  Hadlev  of  Yale  College, 

while  fishing  in  the  placid  waters  of  the  Wis-  proposal  of  corrupt  and  scheming  politicians.  j.,  Monday  Nov  22d  at  4  P.  M.— “  Money  ”  by 

consin  lakes.  However  this  may  be,  he  now  A.t  the  same  time  he  is  a  man  of  large  experi-  Vice-Chancellor  Heiirv  M.  MacCracken  of  the  Uni- 
defends  it  with  true  gallantry.  His  foes  come  ence  in  business  affairs,  and  also  in  political  York 

against  him  in  couples  and  quartets,  but  sin-  lifg  having  been  for  some  years  a  member  of  jv  Mnnrluv  Nov  29th  at  4  P  M— “Theories 

gle-handed  he  is  promptly  up  and  at  them-al.  Congress.  Mr.  Theodore  toosovelt,  who  has  J  v'ClJo, 

belt  slutting  his  ground  a  trifle,  it  may  be,  just  bg^n  nominated  by  the  Republicans,  we  do  not  th.  citv  ot  New  York 

to  keep  the  sun  out  of  his  eyes— a  thing  quite  Unnw  nprannnllv  h„t  ho  onmoa  nf  OTtnrl  at/Ynlf  ^  or  the  Lily  OI  New  lor  .  _ 


IV.  Monday,  Nov.  29th,  at  4  P.  M.— “  Theories 
of  Property,”  by  Prof.  George  B.  Newcomb  of  the 


to  keep  the  sun  out  of  his  eyes  a  thing  quite  know  personally,  but  he  comes  of  good  stock, 
pardonable  when  we  consider  the  number  and  kis  father  having  been  one  of  the  men  train- 


the  armor  of  his  antagonists. 


-  - -  ed  under  the  late  Dr,  Adams  in  the  Madison-  t  oi.chUr.  of  Wurvorri  roiiorro 

Of  a  brother-editor  who  foists  his  thin  body  Square  Church.  Though  very  young,  he  has 

between  him  and  the  real  enemies  of  the  meas-  been  twice  a  member  of  the  Assembly  at  Alba- 

ure,  he  demands :  Tell  us  whether  the  Pres-  ny,  where  he  showed  a  degree  of  intelligence  forty-eight  years  iw  owe  church. 

byterian  elder  is  a  true  Scriptural  elder.  Tackle  and  a  capacity  for  political  affairs  far  beyond  jn  the  quiet  village  of  Sherborn,  Mass.,  the  Bev. 
that  question,  doctor;  it  is  not  worth  while  for  his  years,  backed  by  a  courage  and  resolution  Edmund  Dowse,  D.D.,  has  preached  the  Gospel 

us  to  challenge  the  weathercocks  on  the  Cin-  which  proved  him  well  fitted  for  almost  any  the  Congregational  church  without  interruption 

cinnati  vanes,  or  the  choppers  of  sausage  logic  position.  With  such  candidates  in  the  field,  for  forty-eight  years.  Sunday,  Oct.  10,  was  his  an- 
below,  to  answer  that  question.  Some  of  them  New  York  is  likely  to  have  in  any  case  an  hon-  nlversary  day,  and  the  people  whom  he  has  served 
don  t  know,  and  those  who  do  know  are  est  and  incorruptible  Mayor,  one  who  will  keep  devotedly  for  nearly  half  a  century,  had  trimmed 
afraid.  And  waxing  a  little  fierce,  he  advanc-  on  in  the  path  of  reform  so  well  begun  in  many  the  pulpit  very  tastefully  with  the  fruits  of  the 
j  hand  of  “choppers”  with  departments  by  Mayor  Grace,  and  give  us  final-  year  and  the  Autumn  foliage;  and  in  white  letters, 

this  bold  affirmation ;  ‘The  arguments  of  Drs,  ly^  we  trust,  a  city  government  of  which  we  oiaced  upon  a  dark  background,  were  the  words 
Hays,  Ritchie,  and  the  Monforts,  make  no  pre-  need  not  be  ashamed.  1838.  Oob  Pastok.  1886. 

tence  to  bo  foun  ed  on  Scripture,  and  we  make  — -  —  ,  .  ,  .  At  the  close  of  the  sermon,  which  was  a  simple  and 

bold  to  say  that  those  gentlemen,  and  others  Our  down-town  city  readers  are  desired  not  gnfoiding  of  the  text.  “  For  we  walk  by 

who  hold  with  them,  dare  not  place  the  discus-  to  forget  the  Gospel  Services  to  begin  in  the  .  .  v  7)  a  very  large  bas- 

sion  on  that  high  ground.  Anything  less  than  Cooper  Union  Hall  on  Sunday  evening,  Nov.  “  ’  flg^grs'^^as  presented  to  him,  with  words 

such  a  discussion  of  a  Scriptural  question  is  7th.  A  laife  choir  is  being  formed,  and  very  ^gt^^g,  ^gj  ^e  was  held 

mere  petty  twaddle  This  last  being  so,  the  naturally  there  is  yet  room  for  good  singers  to  responded  that  his  only  regret 

right  thing  for  Dr.  Gray  to  do,  will  be  to  mail  come  forward  and  join  it.  Members  of  the  old  J  g^t  ggrved  them  more  faithful- 

a  marked  copy  of  The  Interior  to  the  Mon-  Hippodrome,  Park  Theatre,  and  Cooper  Union  humility  ot  this,  which  was  said  in 

forts  and  the  rest,  along  with  the  Scriptures  in  choirs,  and  other  singers  who  can  render  reg-  ^  gomigg  from  one  who  had  been  so 

both  versions,  and  await  events.  Probably  he  ular  service  on  Sunday  nights,  are  invited  to  „,g_,gjgrvin  his  sacred  office,  touched  all  hearts  as 

will  hear  no  more  from  Cincinnati  on  this  sub-  meet  in  Annex  Hall,  14  and  16  Fourth  avenue,  ..L  „„,i  ma^ie  the  scene  one  never 


V.  Monday,  Dec.  13th,  at  4  P.  M.—“  Political 
Economy  and  Christianity,”  by  Prof.  J.  Laurence 


FORTY-EIGHT  YEARS  IN  ONE  CHURCH. 

In  the  quiet  village  of  Sherborn,  Mass.,  the  Bev. 


.u«.uoiiiori.s,raaKenopre-  need  not  be  ashamed.  1838.  Oob  Pastok.  1886. 

tence  to  bo  foun  ed  on  Scripture,  and  we  make  — -  —  ,  .  ,  .  At  the  close  of  the  sermon,  which  was  a  simple  and 

bold  to  say  that  those  gentlemen,  and  others  Our  down-town  city  readers  are  desired  not  ggfoiding  of  the  text.  “  For  we  walk  by 

who  hold  with  them,  dare  not  place  the  discus-  to  forget  the  Gospel  Services  to  begin  in  the  .  .  v  7)  a  very  large  bas- 

sion  on  that  high  ground.  Anything  less  than  Cooper  Union  Hall  on  Sunday  evening,  Nov.  “  ’  ng^g^'^^as  presented  to  him,  with  words 

such  a  discussion  of  a  Scriptural  question  is  7th.  A  laife  choir  is  being  formed,  and  very  ^g^ggg,  ^gj  jg^g  ^as  held 

mere  petty  twaddle  This  last  being  so,  the  naturally  there  is  yet  room  for  good  singers  to  responded  that  his  only  regret 

right  thing  for  Dr.  Gray  to  do,  will  be  to  mail  come  forward  and  join  it.  Members  of  the  old  J  g^t  ggrved  them  more  faithful- 

a  marked  copy  of  The  Interior  to  the  Mon-  Hippodrome,  Park  Theatre,  and  Cooper  Union  humility  ot  this,  which  was  said  in 

forts  and  the  rest,  along  with  the  Scriptures  in  choirs,  and  other  singers  who  can  render  reg-  ^  ’  .g^g^j^  ggming  from  one  who  had  been  so 
both  versions,  and  await  events.  Probably  he  ular  service  on  Sunday  nights,  are  invited  to  „,g_,gjgrvin’  his  sacred  office,  touched  all  hearts  as 
will  hear  no  more  from  Cincinnati  on  this  sub-  meet  in  Annex  Hall,  14  and  16  Fourth  avenue,  ^  ^  ^gj  g^^^g  ^he  scene  one  never 

ject.  _  _  on  Wednesday  evening,  October  27th,  when  ^  ,  .. 

.....  .  .  ’  .  .  tO  be  forKOttCD. 

r  , - ^  taken  to  organize  for  work.  g^g^g  gg„gtg,  gg^ 

It  is  not  a  bad  idea  fnr  n  ministor  of  tb  Thirteenth-Street  Church  has  been  now  Chaplain  of  that  body ;  and  during  the  session 

Gosnpl  after  haviniy  oTereised  his  aifts  in  th^  undergoing  repairs  and  alterations  ever  since  of  the  Legislature,  he  goes  in  to  Boston  every  day 
Dastnrnl  office  for  a^f  t  We  him  ^P^mg,  and  Is  to  be  reopened  for  the  first  to  open  the  Senate  with  prayer.  A  man  of  deep 

^storal  office  for  a  few  years  to  give  himself  Sabbath  worship  on  Sunday  spiritual  life,  well  preserved  physically,  with  a 

Sir  O^^r^t  sHid^^  ti  ^h  ®  next,  Oct.  24th.  The  pastor,  Dr.’worrall,  wiil  strong,  clear  voice,  his  presence  as  he  goes  about 

strength  nnd  return  I’  h^  6  may  Fcn  IS  pi-g^gk  jg  momlng,  and  Dr.  John  Hall  in  among  his  people  is  truly  a  benediction.  That  he 
bodv  and  mind  Here*^  th  ^^Hev  V  evening.  These  services  are  looked  for-  may  be  spared  for  years  to  come  to  continue  the 

J  ^  who  fo^  «  T''  ward  to  with  great  interest  by  both  pastor  and  same  faithful  service,  is  the  hope  and  prayer  of  his 

fn  (a  >“®“bers  and  friends  many  friends.  Epwabd  H.  Rudd. 

l^ntatr  n,;  iL^estL  t  4h’  doubtless  be  present  at  one  or  more  of  Princeton,  n.  L,  oct.  la,  iss®. 

mountain-top,  suggests  a  nearness  to  the  upper  ♦hom  on  thic  i  - 

world,  which  may  not  be  quite  so  conspicuous  P _ ^  The  Rev.  J.  A.  Greer  of  Mercer,  Pa.,  has 

in  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  but  which,  The  venerable  pastor  of  the  Huguenot  Me-  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  Didactic  Theology 
at  any  rate,  is  a  grand  field  for  missionary  morial  Church  of  Charleston,  Dr.  C.  S.  Ved-  and  Greek  Literature,  and  the  Rev.  John  A. 
work) ;  and  who  has  since  been  .settled  in  Char-  der,  has  been  heard  in  several  of  our  churches,  McNaugher  of  Fredericksburg,  Ohio,  to  the 
leston,  West  Virginia;  has  recently  resigned,  and  collections  taken  up  to  reconstruct  his  chair  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Exe- 
and  returning  to  his  Alma  Mater,  the  Union  shattered  edifice.  The  old  church  will  have  to  gesis  in  the  Allegheny  Theological  Seminary 
Theological  Seminary  in  this  city,  is  taking  a  be  entirely  rebuilt.  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
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JMlnteteirg  ang  csmrcjitB.  lr.h,°p„T”or.u  ood'i  ‘,^p”'‘K?s  iMarrlaflea. 

NEW  ENGLAND.  SgpMS“'t2lm°po!toDt Lm'mj «ceS*onr  by*fe“^»E'/L^rDjW!!’o“5l‘e»YSrk?m<iKS: 

y KWBUBYPOBT. — On  the  10th  inst.,  being  the  brother’s  highest  anticipations.  j.  o.  A.  Justin  Field  of  Lenox,  Dr.  Pkect  Moboan  of  New  York, 

first  communion  after  the  vacation,  six  young  per-  Newabk. — The  twenty-second  anniversary  of  the  ‘^®''^Fhter  of  John  E.  Parsons  of  New  York 

sons  were  received  by  profession  into  the  member-  Sabbath-school  of  Bethany  Presbyterian  Church  ““  ®  ®  onoyer,  Lenox. 

ship  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Newbury-  (Rev.  J.  Lester  Wells  pastor)  was  celebrated  Oct.  Smith— McLaughlin— .At  the  home  of  the  bride’s 

port,  Mass.,  (of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Wallace  is  pastor)  loth,  with  an  enthusiastic  audience  in  attendance,  parents,  Hokendauqua,  Lehigh  county,  Pa.,  on  Thurs- 

and  others  by  letter.  Four  ladies  belonging  to  the  The  church  was  beautifully  decorated.  Supt.  Wil-  day,  Oct.  14, 1^,  by  Rev.  James  A.  Little,  Mr.  Gkobok 
church  have  presented,  through  their  pastor,  a  Ram  Turner  presided,  and  the  exercises  began  with 

gothicsuit  of  pulpit  furniture  for  the  chapel,  con-  the  long  meter  doxology.  Then  twenty  of  t^  Mr^James  McLaughlin  of’Hokend^au^^^^^ 

sisting  of  desk,  chairs,  and  tables ;  and  a  new  pul-  scholars,  two  by  two,  came  forward  and  erected  ^ 

pit  Bible  has  also  been  presented,  the  gift  of  Miss  the  “Arch  of  Redemption,”  each  block  of  which  *  '  •  - 

Phebe  Harrod,  who  has  passed  the  one-hundredth  Rad  the  appearance  of  pure  white  marble.  Words 
year  of  her  age.  in  large  gilt  letters  marked  each  block  of  the 

NEW  YORK.  supported  the  arch.  The  column  Amagansett,  L.  I.,  Oct.  7th.  1886,  Lindley 

BKOOKiiYN.— The  Rev.  Robert  D.  Sproull,  late  of  the  left  bore  the  words  God,  Holy,  Loving,  Spring,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Gardiner  Spring,  D.D., 
of  Philadelphia,  was  duly  installed  pastor  of  the  Merciful”;  on  the  right,  “Man,  Fallen,  Enemy,  in  the  Tlst  year  of  his  age. 

Noble-street  Presbyterian  Church  on  Sunday  eye-  Needy,”  and  these  two  columns  were  connected  Ohio  Oct  i«t  isss  Mrs 

ning,  Oct.  17th.  Dr.  J.  D.  Wells  presided,  and  with  the  arch,  on  which  glistened  in  large  gilt  let-  Danieril  Evan“  in 

with  Dr.  H.  J.  Van  Dyke,  conducted  the  deyotion-  ters  the  words  “Jesus  Christ,”  and  oyer  the  key-  tlth  y^r  o?  her  Ige. 

al  services.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  stone  stood  the  golden  cross,  while  the  open  Bible 

T.  A.  Nelson,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  con-  appeared  beneath  the  arch.  During  the  building  -  - 


iHartriaaes. 


Moboan— Pabsons— At  Lenox,  Mass.,  on  Oct.  7, 1886, 


be  gathered  in  that  Important  field  may  exceed  our  by  Rev.  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke  Jr.,’of  New  York,  and  Rev! 

brother’s  highest  anticipations.  j.  o.  A.  JustlnFieldof  Lenox,  Dr.  Pkbct  Moboan  of  New  York,  Thirffpnth  Fltvoot  Prp^ihuforinn 

Newabk.— The  twenty-second  anniversary  of  the  and  Eioth,  daughter  of  John  E.  Parsons  of  New  York  eel  rreSOytei  lan  LtlUrch 


Smith— McLAUOHUN—.At  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parents,  Hokendauqua,  Lehigh  county.  Pa.,  on  Thurs- 


(Pastor  Rev.  J.  M.  WORRALL,  D.D.) 
Will  be  held  on 

SUNDA-Y,  Oct.  34th. 


Status, 


Spbino— At  Amagansett,  L.  I.,  Oct.  7th,  1886,  Lindley 


with  Dr.  H.  J.  Van  Dyke,  conducted  the  devotion¬ 
al  services.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
T.  A.  Nelson,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  con¬ 


stitutional  questions  were  asked,  and  the  relation  there  was  interspersed  appropriate  passages  and 
constituted  with  prayer  by  the  moderator.  Dr.  singing  by  the  school,  leld  by  P.  Hartig.  and  an- 


Notfces. 


H.  D.  GANSE,  Secretary, 

22  McCormick  Block,  Chicago. 


Wells  also  delivered  the  charge  to  the  new  pastor,  thems  by  tho  choir,  under  the  leadership  of  E.  - 

and  was  followed  by  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  who  spoke  to  Bleier.  Addr^^  were  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Y.  College,  and  Ac«demie..-in.  I 

the  people.  He  said  that  he  had  been  present  at  Foster,  Samuel  Dennis,  and  the  pastor.  Ihe  re-  gtitutions  intending  to  apply  to  this  Board  are  informed 

the  organization  of  the  Noble-street  Presbyterian  port  of  the  Secretary,  Samuel  Voegtien,  showed  that  its  first  meeting  for  acting  upon  applications  win  be 

Church,  and  had  watched  it  and  sympathized  with  tliat  the  roll  of  the  school  for  the  whole  year  was  held  November  i6th.  The  form  of  application  is  fully  ex¬ 
its  struggles.  He  was  reminded  of  the  parable  of  1403  with  a  transient  addition  of  518,  the  present  uudersTgn^.rnd  whicTthe  Crd  wishes 

a  grain  of  mustard  seed.  At  first  the  church  was  roll  being  835 ;  31,303  verses  of  Scripture  had  been  applicants  to  use.  H.  d.  ganse.  Secretary, 
a  very  small  grain  of  seed,  and  now  it  was  a  large  recited  by  the  scholars  during  the  year,  this  being  22  McCormick  Block,  Chicago, 

one,  and  had  done  a  power  of  good  to  the  commu-  about  3000  more  than  the  previous  year ;  26,000  — 

nity.  The  work  that  was  good  was  great,  and  it  papers  had  been  distributed,  and  5700  Lesson  The  Presbytery  of  East  Florida  will  hold  its  next 

was  not  always  the  good  that  received  praise  in  Helps ;  3659  visits  were  made  by  the  workers.  In  meeting  at  Starke,  F  a^, on  ^ 

public.  The  tendency  of  newspapers  to  make  pub-  connection  with  the  Sabbath-School  work,  is  the  •  '  ^  . 

lie  all  that  was  bad  and  scandalous,  and  to  sup-  Christian  Band,  children’s  meetings.  Band  of  Hope,  ^be  meet  at  au- 

press  all  that  was  good,  was  touch^  upon  in  a  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  the  sevvlng-school.  ^  j_  h.  pottek,  stated  Clerk, 

passing  way.  A  man  might  live  scores  of  years  Fifteen  of  the  scholars  confessed  Christ  and^e- 

and  be  a  godly,  upright  man,  and  never  have  his  came  communicants,  and  eleven  had  died.  The - — - - 

name  in  the  paper,  but  let  him  do  wrong  and  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  J.  B.  Pierson,  showed 

world  would  become  familiar  with  him.  Let  a  that  $706.77  had  been  the  expenses  of  the  school,  _ 

church  scandal  crop  out,  or  a  church-member  fall  and  $417.06  the  amount  expended  for  missionary  ^ - 

from  grace,  and  see  what  publicity  was  given  to  it.  work  aud  other  items.  The  school  is  sustaining 

It  was  like  a  carrion  around  which  the  crows  gath-  two  scholarships  in  the  training  school  at  Canton,  ^ 

er  and  fatten.  The  influence  of  a  pastor  and  peo-  China.  ■ 

pie.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  continued,  was  reciprocal.  No  Montclaib  has  a  new  Presbyterian  Church,  its  I  I 

duty  rested  on  a  pastor  that  did  not  rest  on  the  organization  dating  from  Thursday  last,  Oct.  14tli.  ^  “  ■ 

people.  A  pastor  had  the  right  to  go  wherever  any  it  has  begun  under  the  best  of  auspices,  and  is  ex-  I  " 


REOPENING  SERVICES  ■nTTkT  TTV^Q 

Xtll/LJjl  u. 

iirteenth  Street  Presbyterian  Church 

(Pastor  Rev.  J.  M.  ’WORRALL,  D.D.)  Grand  St.  New  York  City. 

W’ILL  BE  HELD  ON  _ 

SUNDA-Y,  Oct.  34th.  PROGtRESS 

Preaching  at  lOj  A.  M.  by  the  Pastor.  xtkt 

enipg  at:7i;o’clock  by  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.  IJf  GRAND  STREET 

fia  T.rkTTO  ’fxri'fV*  fbom  an  establishment  which  in  1849  occupied 

LG  r  eil  ^  III^UO VG  Wllill  ^  j2Jx30  to  the  present 

byl  Mcu/  RlliiniNR 

It  Is  written  with  all  the  force  which  distinguishes  VW  1 1  ■  WJ 

.  Roe’s  stories,  while  it  is  as  exciting  as  its  predecessor.”  "  " 

;oston  Courier. 

WHICH  IS  A  FIVE-STORY  IRON  FRONT  STRUCTURE, 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  NEW  YORKi  making  our  establishment  the  largest  retail 

- -  - - - - HOUSE  IN  THIS  CITY,  COVERING  AS  IT  DOES  THE 

Dr  WMlfouN  Boole  ENTIRE  BLOCK  ON  GRAND  STRtET,  AND  200  FEET 

xyj.  ACMiroR  .s  J\ew  hook.  orchard  streets  respectively. 

BIBLE  WARWINGS.  with  increased  space. 


Preaching  at  lOj  A.  M.  by  the  Pastor. 
Evening  at47iIo’clock  by  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D. 

He  Fell  in  Love  with. 
His  Wife. 

By  £.  P.  ROE.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

“  It  is  written  with  all  the  force  which  distinguishes 
Mr.  Roe’s  stories,  while  It  Is  as  exciting  as  its  predecessor.” 
—Boston  Courier. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 

Dr.  Newton’a  New  Book. 


Tbe  Presbytery  of  East  Florida  will  hold  Its  next 


J.  H.  POTTEK.  Stated  Clerk. 


of  his  people  went.  Their  obligations  were  mutu¬ 
al.  There  were  no  two  standards  of  morality.  He 
had  as  much  right  to  remain  away  from  church  of 
a  Sunday  as  a  member.  In  closing,  the  Doctor  in- 


pected  to  be  self-sustaining. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — The  Fifteenth  Church  and  the 


voked  the  blessing  of  God  upon  this  union  of  pas-  West  Tasker-street  Mission  have  consolidated,  tak- 
tor  and  people.  Pastor  Sproull  was  warmly  wel-  ing  the  name  of  “the  Church  of  the  Evangel.” 
corned  by  the  congregation  at  the  close  of  these  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Gill,  late  of  Owego,  is  pastor, 
interesting  services.  "We  are  requested  to  mention  The  chapel  is  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  Jan.  1st, 
that  his  address  is  now  station  G,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  next,  but  the  church  will  not  be  iiiiished  until  the 
New  York.  necessary  remaining  money,  $6000  or  $7000,  is  rais- 

Binohamton. — Rev.  E.  W.  Lake,  late  of  Union, 

has  removed  to  192  Hawley  street,  Binghamton,  Scranton — An  Organ  for  a  Poor  Church. — The 

N.  Y.  His  correspondents  will  please  take  notice.  Green- Ridge-avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scran- 
Tybone. — Rev.  G.  W.  Winnie,  late  of  Bellmore,  Penn.,  having  purebred  a  new  organ,  its  Sun- 
Long  Island,  having  accepted  a  unanimous  call  to  day-school  has  bought  the  cabinet  organ  formerly 
the  churches  of  Tyrone  and  Pine  Grove,  Schuyler  in  use,  and  still  in  good  condition,  and  proposes  to 


county,  N.  Y.,  was  installed  on  ednesday,  Oct.  0. 
The  service  at  Pine  Grove  was  held  at  10.30  A.  M., 
Pastor  Jewell  of  Big  Flats  presiding.  Rev.  W.  H. 
Tracy  of  Dundee  preached  the  sermon ;  Rev.  F.  S. 
Howe  of  Burdette  charged  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  G. 


POWDER 


lase  an  instrument.  Any  applicant  will  please  ADfoiateiy  nwwi 

address  for  two  weeks,  giving  full  particulars,  This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength, 

E.  B.  STUROES,  Scranton,  Penn.  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  tho  ordinary 

The  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  in  session  at  kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  multitude 


D.  Meigs  of  Watkins  the  people.  A  “  Welcome  to  Carlisle  Oct.  .5-7,  dissolved  the  pastoral  relation  of  low  test,  chort  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  SoU 

our  Pastor  ”  was  given  by  the  choir.  After  partak-  between  Rev.  John  P.  Barbor  and  the  church  of  (miyincant.  royal  baking  powder  do.,  106 'ball  SL,N.Y. 

ing  of  a  good  dinner  provided  by  the  Pine  Grove  Monagliaii  (Dillsbury);  gave  permission  to  Rev. 

friends,  the  ministers  proceeded  to  the  Tyrone  .  L- lliHer  I®  stated  supply  of  a  church 

church,  which  was  tastefully  decorated  for  the  oc-  (colorwl)  in  Clarksville,  Tenn. ;  voted  in  favor  of  Xlie  iimerican  xraci.  OOCieiy. 
casion.  After  the  anthem  “  The  Lord  is  in  His  Synodical  Sustentation,  and  postponed  action  till  Evangelical  but  not  denominational.  Prints 


irienas,  the  ministers  proceeueci  to  me  lyroiie  .  la.jui  ao  A 'Pwq/»4  Q/v/tiAf-vr 

church,  which  was  tastefully  decorated  for  the  oc-  (colorwl)  in  Clarksville,  Tenn. ;  voted  in  favor  of  Xlie  iimerican  xraci.  OOCieiy. 
casion.  After  the  anthem  “  The  Lord  is  in  His  Synodical  Sustentation,  and  postponed  action  till  Evangelical  but  not  denominational.  Prints 
Holy  Temple”  and  the  other  opening  exercises,  next  Spring  on  the  overtures  from  the  General  As-  languages  in  aid  of  foreign  missions- 

the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Howe;  sembly.  The  following  were  elected  commission-  m  lanpages  in  01  loriign  missions, 
“  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds”  was  sung;  the  con-  ers  to  Synod:  ministers — John  P.  Barbor,  Joseph  grants  religious  reading  to  the  needy;  sends 
stitutioual  questions  were  propounded  by  Pastor  \  ance,  D.D.,  J.  Agnew  Crawford,  D.D.,  John  Ed-  colporters  to  millions  in  our  highways  and 
Meigs,  who  presid^ ;  after  which  the  hymn  “We  gar,  Ph.D.,  Thomas  C.  McCarrell,  and  J.  Smith  hedges  and  to  tho  immigrants  in  Castle  Gar- 
bid  Thee  welcome  in  the  name,”  was  given.  Rev.  Gordon  ;  ruling  elders — J.  C.  McLanahan,  William  Thi«  wnrb  rinnonda  wbollv 

S.  D.  Jewell  then  delivered  the  charge  to  the  pas-  G.  Reed,  A.  M.  Clark.  Hon.  Robert  M.  Henderson,  den  and  elsewhere.  This  bork  depends  wholly 


S.  D.  Jewell  then  delivered  the  charge  to  the  pas-  G.  Keeu,  A.  31.  Clark,  Hon.  Robert  31.  Henderson, 
tor,  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Tracy  to  the  people ;  the  choir  James  Hays,  and  William  A.  Kendall.  Of  the  Cen- 
rendered  the  chant  “The  Shadow  of  the  Rock”;  tennial  we  give  some  particulars  elsewhere, 
and  the  new  pastor  pronounced  the  benediction.  MARYLAND. 


Valatie.  a  Harrest  Festival  The  p^tor  Washington. — Dr.  Byron  Sunderland  entered  O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treasui 

and  people  of  the  church  at  Valatie,  N.  Y.,  have  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  pastorate  over  the  150  Nassau  Street, ; 

just  passed  through  a  most  delightful  expenence.  j-ji-gt  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Sunday,  Oct. - 

Last  Sunday,  Oct.  10th,  both  the  m<^n ing  and  eve-  3^  pg^,  jjjg^  have  been  idesscil  with  such  uni-  myrn.  m’fROYb’N  REMFniAl..  I? 
n^ing  se^-ices  were  occupied  with  a  Harvest  Home  health  and  vigor  as  the  First  Cl.urch  pastor.  Saratoga  springs,  n.  Y.--For  n« 

F^tival,  something  altogether  new  in  this  village,  jjis  cares  have  been  many  and  weighty-at  times,  ^an^Roman  Electro  Tiler ma1“ind  an! 
The  Scripture  readings  and  the  songs  at  the  morn-  especially  during  the  war,  wellnigh  overwhelm-  vacuum’ Treatment.  Swedish  Movement, 
ing  service  were  all  expressions  of  thankfulness  to  ygj^  j^g  surmounted  tliem  all  with  a  Send  for  circular. 

TTim  haa  fttvy-km  iaxwl  fhof  «<  CA4VI  timA  Ann  linr.  1  v.i.« 


den  and  elsewhere.  This  work  depends  wholly 
on  charitable  gifts.  Donations  and  legacies  are 
earnestly  solicited.  A  summary  of  the  sixty- ' 
first  year  mailed  free. 

O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treasurer, 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

DRN.  !4’rR»Y'b’N  RKMFniAE  INSTITUTE, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y.— For  Nervous,  Female, 
Chest,  Malarial,  and  other  chronic  diseases.  Turkish, 
Russian,  Roman,  Electro-Thermal,  and  all  baths ;  Massage, 
Vacuum  'Treatment.  Swedish  Movement,  BUectrlclty,  etc. 


Him  who  has  promised  that  se^  time  and  liar-  buoyant  step;  and  probably  to  few  or  none 

vest  shall  not  fad-  P^tor  Walker  preacliwi  a  ids  brethren  in  the  ministry  or  his  people,  has 

sermon  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  calling  atten-  ^  g^.gj,  ocpyrrod  that  Dr.  Sunderland  is  getting,  as 

to  the  spiritual  harvest  that  surely  awaits  us  gay,  well  on  in  years.  He  is  perhaps  graver,  and 

all.  The  beautiful  decorations  of  the  auditorium  may  be  wiser,  than  he  was  once;  but  he  is  just 

gave  an  interest  and  impressivene^  to  the  servicm,  j^j^g  companionable  man  and  pastor,  and  the  able 
which  would  otherwise  have  lacking.  As  the  pj-pacher,  he  always  was.  May  his  bow  long  abide 
throngs  of  worshippers  entered  the  sanctuary,  they  f„ii  atr«nt/th  1 
beheld  on  every  hand  the  visible  tokens  of  God’s  ^  MiPTiTr'ANr 

wonderful  goodness.  The  three  entrances  were  MICHIGAN, 

guarded  with  sheaves  of  golden  grain ;  the  choir  Lansing. — The  First  Presbyterian  Chiircli  of 
gallery  was  trimmed  witli  the  yellow  corn ;  the  Lansing  (tho  Rev.  G.  A.  Beattie  pastor)  have  pur- 
beautiful  gothic  windows  were  made  yet  more  cliased  a  lot  on  the  Capitol  square,  and  will  erect 
lovely  by  banks  of  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  and  a  commodious  edifice  in  the  Spring. 


Autumn  berries,  which  in  their  rich  profusion  and 
variety  of  color,  seemed  in  the  golden  sunlight  like 
pictures  of  fairyland :  while  as  the  crowning  orna- 


INDIANA. 

Indianapolis. — The  Rev.  C.  Wisner,  late  of  New 


ment,  a  large  pyramid  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  Pjtiladelphia,  Ohio,  has  acceptcil  tlie  call  of  the 
flowers  occupied  the  whole  of  the  space  in  front  of  First  German  Reformeil  Cliurch  of  Indianapolis, 
the  altar,  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  Ind. 

pulpit  desk.  Towering  beyond  this  were  three  lofty  KANSAS. 

arches  covered  with  yellow  grain,  and  bearing  in  Great  Bend. — The  Presbyterian  church  of  Great 


^fr.  Poe's  New  Story, 

HE  FELL  IN  LOVE  WITH 
HIS  WIFE, 

la  now  ready  and  for  gale  by  all  bookaellera. 
13mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

DODD,  ME.\D  &  CO.,  AEVV  YORK. 

UNITED  STATES  TRUST  COMPMY 

OP  NEW  YORK 

No.  49  Wall  street. 

Capital  and  Surplas, 

SIX  MILLION  DOLLARS. 


arches  covered  with  yellow  grain,  and  bearing  in  Great  Bend. — The  Presbyterian  church  of  Great  OP  NEW  YORK 

letters  formed  of  evergreen  and  Autumn  berries.  Bend,  Kan.,  dedicated  a  new  house  of  worship  on 

the  words  “Labor,  Harvest,  Home.”  The  whole  Oct.  3d.  Organized  but  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  "VT/y  YIT^qII 

made  a  picture  of  rare  beauty  never  to  be  forgot-  this  church  has  been  self-supporting  from  the  be-  IN  O.  W  aii  OirOOL. 

ten.  The  purple  grapes,  the  golden  grain,  the  ginning,  with  Rev.  J.  W.  Thompson  as  pastor. 

green  vegetables,  the  bright-hu^  Autumn  leaves.  The  building,  erected  on  a  fine  site  valued  at  $1500,  Capital  and  Surplas, 

made  a  rich  combination  which  would  have  de-  is  of  brick  trimmeil  in  cottonwood  stone,  with  au- 

lighted  the  eye  of  an  artist.  In  the  evening  an  dience-room  and  chapel,  and  having  a  seating  ca-  SIX  MILLION  DOLLARS. 

audience  of  six  hundred  filled  the  church  to  over-  pacity  of  between  four  and  five  liundred.  Tlie  to-  _ 

flowing,  and  joined  in  a  Harvest  Home  Concert,  tal  cost  of  the  edifice  and  furnishing  was  $6000. 

which  for  beautj’  and  excellence  has  never  in  The  Board  of  Church  Erection  granted  $1000,  This  Company  la  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid  Into 

our  village  been  excelled.  Never  has  there  been  which  enabled  the  cliurch  to  dedicate  free  from  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian  or  trustee, 
greater  enthusiasm  or  more  thorough  enjoyment  debt.  The  Rev.  J.  F.  Hendy,  D.D.,  President  of  IMTERE.<4T  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITN, 

among  our  people.  Deep  gmtitude  filled  all  hearte,  Emporia  College  occupied  the  pulpit  on  dedica-  ^hich  may  be  made  at  any  Ome  and  withdrawn  after  five 
fn“  °  ^Iso  the  .Icdicatory  services.  ^ 

In  the  Masters  vineyard.  “  Truly  the  harvest  is  This  young  church  has  grown  rapidly,  and  has  _ _ _ _ 

great,  and  the  laborers  are  few.”  Itmaybeadd^  bright  prospects  before  it,  with  large  and  growing  d»«y  “  l  theCo  p  y. 

that  the  pastor  aud  his  family  are  still  enjoying  audiences,  a  live  Sabbath-school,  and  a  good  pray-  Executors,  administrators  or  trustees  of  estates,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  Harvest  Home,  the  abundant  er-meeting.  Pastor  and  people  are  united  and  females  unaccustomed  to  the  transaction  of  business,  aa 
material  used  in  the  decorations  being  sent  to  the  iiopeful.  religious  and  benevolent  institutions,  will  find  this 

parsonage,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cellar  has  NEBRASKA.  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 


Sermons  to  Children,  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Newton,  D.D.  Six  illustrations.  12mo.  -  SI  ‘25 
BY  the  same  author: 

The  Jewel  Case.  6  vols.  -  -  -  -  7  50 

The  Wonder  Case.  6  vols.  -  -  -  -  7  50 

Rays  from  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  -  1  25 
Pehbles  from  the  Brook.  -  -  -  -  1  25 

The  King  in  His  Beauty.  -  -  -  -  1  25 

Bihle  Promises. . 125 

“They  will  be  helpful,  not  only  to  children,  but  to 
parents  who  want  something  to  read  to  their  children  on 
Sundays.  Our  word  for  It,  the  children  will  keep  awake 
while  read  to.” — Southern  Churchman. 

The  Crisis  of  Missions.  Dr.  Pierson.  -  -  $1  25 

That  ({uisset  House.  By  Jennie  M.  Drink- 
water  Conklin.  12rao.  -  -  -  -  $1  50 

Storm  Signals.  New  Sermons.  Spurgeon.  1  00 
My  Sermon  Notes.  HI.  Matthew  to  Acts. 

By  Spurgeon.  12nio. . 1  00 

All  of  Grace.  By  Spurgeon.  12nio.  -  -  50 

Hodge  on  Romans.  8vo.  New  Edition.  -  3  00 
Dr.  Hanna’s  Life  of  Christ.  New  edition. 

3  Volumes.  -  - . 300 

Fraser’s  Synoptical  Lectures  on  the  Books 
of  the  Bible.  2  Volumes.  -  -  -  4  50 

***  Any  of  the  above  sent  by  mall,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  the  price. 

ROBERT  GARTER  &  BROTHERS, 

530  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  Temperance  Publications. 

THE  N.\TI0NAL  temperance  SOCIETY  AND  PUBLI¬ 
CATION  HOUSE  has  published  over  1600  varieties  of 
publications  bearing  upon  every  phase  of  the  temperance 
question,  from  the  pens  of  over  260  different  writers. 
The  following  are  among  the  publications : 

FOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

The  Making  of  a  3Ian.  12mo.  338  pages . $1  35 

The  Bird  Angel.  12mo.  147  pages .  75 

■  Under  Ban.  12mo.  326  pages .  135 

Let  It  Alone.  12mo.  294  pages. .  1  00 

The  Old  Tavern,  and  other  Stories.  12mo.  386  pp.  1  35 
Dave  Marquand.  12mo.  357  pages .  1  35 

MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Talinage  on  Rum.  Eight  Sermons  and  Ad¬ 
dresses  by  Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage  on  Rum 
and  Tobacco,  giving  startling  statistics,  argu¬ 
ments,  aud  appeals  In  his  most  vigorous  style. 

They  show  “  The  Evil  Beast,”  “  Red  Dragon,” 

“Arch  Fiend  of  the  Nations,”  to  bo  the  “Worst 
Enemy  of  tbe  Working  Classes,”  and  “  High 
License  the  Monopoly  of  Abomination,”  etc. 

12mo.  114  pages.  Price  only .  35 

The  Prohibition  Songster.  12mo.  80  pages. 
Compiled  by  J.  N.  Stearns.  SI. 60  per  dozen; 

$12  per  hundred ;  single  copies .  15 

Book  of  Dialogues,  No.  1.  By  Rev.  K.  J.  Davis. 

12mo.  118  pages.  Cloth ,  60  cents ;  paper  cover.  35 

Address 

J.  N.  STEARNS,  Publishing  Agent, 

58  Reade  Street,  New  York. 

He  Fell  in  Love  with  His  Wife. 

12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

“  The  chief  elements  of  Mr.  Roe’s  popularity  as  a  novel¬ 
ist  are  a  very  exact  understanding  of  the  habits  of  thought 
of  tho  great  majority,  sympathy  with  tho  ordinary  passions 
and  sentiments,  respect  for  whatever  is  Just  and  decorous, 
and  lastly,  Ihe  art  of  telling  a  simple  story  In  a  simple  and 
effective  manner.” — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  New  York. 

Solid  Silver 

Exclusively. 


parsonage,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cellar  has 
been  replenished  with  the  Winter’s  supply  .of  coal. 
May  other  churches  go  and  do  likewise !  xxxx. 


The  Presbytery  of  Niobrara  met  in  Wake¬ 
field,  Neb.,  Oct.  5th.  Received  Rev.  Solomon  W. 


The  Presbytery  of  Ne'w  Y’ork  met  in  the  lec-  Weiss  from  the  Presbytery  of  Chemung,  and  Rev. 


ture-room  of  the  Scotch  Church  on  Monday  morn-  C.  F.  Graves  from  the  Central  Congregational  As- 
Ing,  Oct.  11th.  Sessional  records  were  examined,  sociation  of  Kansas;  disnils.sed  Rev.  John  M.  Pee- 
and  several  committees  made  reports.  It  was  de-  bles  to  tbe  Presbytery  of  Omalia,  and  Rev.  John 
elded  to  hold  evangelistic  services  in  the  large  Branch  to  the  Presbytery  of  Hastings;  enrolled 
hall  of  the  Cooper  Union  on  Sabbath  evenings  dur-  three  new  churches :  Gordon,  Rushville,  and  Scott- 
ing  the  Winter  months.  A  competent  superintend-  ville;  appointed  the  last  Sabbath  of  November  to 
eiit  has  been  secured,  and  the  meetings  are  to  com-  be  given  to  the  subject  of  Systematic  Beneficence ; 
mence  with  the  first  ^bbath  evening  in  November,  changed  the  time  of  Spring  meeting  to  the  third 
The  installation  of  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Booth,  D.D. ,  as  Thursday  of  April;  arranged  for  a  visitation  of 
pastor  of  the  Rutgers  Church,  is  to  take  place  on  churches  by  two  ministers  each ;  deferred  action 
Monday  evening,  Nov.  8.  The  Rev.  William  M.  on  overtures  until  Spring  meeting. 


Taylor,  D.D.,  is  to  preach  the  sermon,  the  Rev. 
George  Alexander,  D.D.,  to  deliver  the  charge  to 
the  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  the 
charge  to  the  people.  The  trial  of  Rev.  H.  R. 
Wilson  jr.  for  malfeasance  while  treasurer  of  the 
Board  of  Church  Erection,  took  place,  and  Mr. 


W.  E.  KIMBALL,  STATED  CLERK. 
Madison,  Neb.,  Oct.  11, 1886. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 
Brooklyn. — According  to  one  of  the  dally  pa¬ 
pers  (The  Union),  the  young  people  of  the  Twelfth- 


DAN.  H.  ARNOLD, 
THOMAS  8LOOOMB, 
CHARLES  E.  BILL, 
WILSON  O.  HUNT, 
WILLIAM  H  MACY, 
CLINTON  gilbert, 
DANIEL  D.  LORD, 
SAMUEL  SLOAN, 

JAMES  LOW, 

WM.  WALTER  PHELPS, 

D.  WILLIS  JAMES, 

JOHN  J.  ASTOR, 

JOHN  A.  STEWART, 

8.  H.  BUCKINGHAM, 
WILLIAM  ROCKEFELLER, 


HENRY  E.  LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC  N.  PHELPS, 
EBA8TUS  CORNING, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN. 

JOHN  HARSEN  RHOADES, 
ANSON  PHELPS  STOKES, 
ROBERT  B.  MINTURN, 
GEO.  HENRY  WARREN, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 

WILLIAM  LlBBEY, 

JOHN  CROSBY  BROWN, 
EDWARD  COOPER, 

W.  BAYARD  CUTTINQ, 
CHA8.  8.  SMITH. 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORB. 


Wilson  was  deposed  from  the  office  of  tho  Gospel  street  Reformed  Church  are  out  of  sorts  with  tlieir 
ministry,  and  suspended  from  church  privileges  seniors  because  they  ^nnot  hai^  the  church  for 
until  he  give  evidence  of  repentance.  The  dele-  purpos^  of  social  enjoyment.  They  are  said  to 
gates  to  the  Synod  at  Elmira  were  appointed,  that  they  are  entitled  to  tins  privilege  be- 

PTesbytery  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  same  place  p®^se  their  pastor  goes  out  horseback  riding.  But 
_ io,u  k  vT  thev  will — bno-ht.  vnnnir  ladies  and  ffcntlemen  as 


HENRY  L.  THORNELL,  Secretary. 

LOUIS  G,  HAMraoN,  Assifitant  Secretary. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO. 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York, 


cently  been  put  Into  the  church. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Rockawat  —  A  Uot-iceather  Revival.  —  Sunday, 
Oct.  10,  was  a  memorable  day  for  the  old  historic 
church  of  Rockaway.  It  was  communion  Sab- 


good  sense  will  doubtless  constrain  them  to  “  sub-  COUNTRIES, 
jection  to  the  higher  jiowers.”  - !lL 


IN  .ME. MORI  AM. 

Mrs.  Richard  Ayer  (Sally  Parker)  was  bom  in 


bath,  and  the  house  was  filled  with  worshippers,  Olover,  \t.,  in  1803,  and  came  with  her  parents  to 
many  of  whom  seldom  attend  religious  services.  Rochester  N.  Y.,  about  1816.  She  early  united 
Forty-two  new  members  were  received,  all  but  one  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  active  in 

"■-O'- «' 

were  heads  of  families.  Tweuty-ftve  of  the  num-  7th,  1840,  she  married  Richard  Ayer  of  Lew- 

ber  were  baptized,  among  them  a  father  and  mo-  iston,  and  resided  there  until  death.  Sept.  28th, 
ther,  who  presented  their  infant  son  for  baptism  a  igge.  Her  husband’s  death  in  1840,  left  her  more 


United  States  National  Bank, 

(WASHINGTON  BUILDING) 

27e.  1  BaOAS’WAT,  ZTS’W  TO^ 


Capital,  - 
Surplus,  - 


-  ^500,000 

-  600,000 


few  moments  after  the  baptismal  water  had  been  i  .  u  u  .  ^  _ _ _  _ _ 

applied  to  their  own  foreheads.  This  notable  in-  Christian  work.  Hav,ng  no  children  of  WMJAN  c.  MURRAY,  ^»ide«t. 

gathering  is  largely  due  (under  God)  to  the  earnest  her  own,  she  took  and  trained  several,  among  them  EVAN  Q.  *5’ 


labors  of  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills,  who  be^n  a  series  of  an  Indian  boy  who  now  calls  her  blessed. 

Union  Gospel  meetings  on  Sunday-,  Sept.  12th.  and  g^e  gave  of  her  means  liberally,  and  was  a  con- 

continued  them  eleven  days.  The  mercury  rose  .  .  ..  .  _ _  ,  ,  , 

steadily  from  day  to  day  as  the  services  went  on,  ®*’®'nt  and  interested  attendant  on  public  and  social 
but  so  did  the  spiritual  temperature;  consequently  worship.  She  was  firm  in  Christian  character,  and 
the  three  services  wliich  were  held  Sept.  17,  when  ready  for  all  calls  of  the  Lord,  either  for  personal 
the  mercury-  sUx^  at  ninety  tlie  shade,  service  or  for  gifts.  At  the  last  she  said  “  I  trust 

were  such  as  might  have  melted  the  heart  of  a  .  ,  ,,  „  j  j  •  .u  ... 

Herod  or  a  Nero.  When  the  Church  awakes  and  Saviour  fully,  and  died  in  the  comfort  of  a 

puts  on  her  strength,  and  all  the  people  of  God  blessed  hope.  Greatly  will  she  be  missed  by  rela- 
have  a  mind  to  work,  such  small  inconveniences  tives  and  the  community,  but  by  none  more  than 

as  Summer  h^t  are  entirely  disregato^.  The  at-  ^  members  and  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
tendance  at  all  the  babbath  and  week-dav  services  ,  ,  .  .  r,  ■  ,  ujMsiiau 

....  •  ..  '  .  .1.  r*hfi«>/$h  in  T  Anricf/\n  **  VrAW^l/Yiia  in 


H.  M.  HOYT,  Jr.,  Asst.  Cashlai 

Transacts  a  General  Banking  Business. 

DIRECTORS: 

LOGAN  C.  MURRAY,  J.  W.  DREXeL, 

CHAUNCET  M.  DEPEW,  CYRUS  W.  FIELD, 
MORRIS  K.  JESUP,  D.  A.  LINDLEY, 

O.  R.  HICKOX,  JAMES  W.  ALEXANDER, 

T.  W.  PEARSALL. 

WINTER  BOARD  IN  THE  SOUTH 


LARGER  ASSORTMENTS  THAN  EVER  ARE  PROMISED, 
AND  GREATER  COMFORT  TO  PURCHASERS.  WE  ARE 

NOW  DISPLAYING 

A  STOCK  OF  FALL  AND  WINTER  NOVELTIES 
UNEQUALLED  IN  THIS  CITY 

For  Extonsiveness, 

Assortment,  or 

Low  Prices. 

THE  CLASS  OF  GOODS  WILL  BE  FOUND  TO  EQUAL 
THE  BEST  IN  ANY  SECTION  OF  THE  CITY,  WHILE 
THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  PRICES  FAVORS  THE  BUYER, 

MILLINERY  GOODS. 

DRESS  GOODS,  DRESS  SILKS,  TRIMMING  SILKS, 
PLUSHES,  VELVETS,  LADIES’,  MISSES’,  AND  CHIL¬ 
DREN’S  SUITS,  CLOAKS,  AND  WRAPS. 

LADIES’  AND  MISSES’  UNDERWEAR,  INFANTS’  OUT¬ 
FITS,  HOSIERY,  men’s  FURNISHINGS,  KID  GLOVES, 
WHITE  GOODS,  FANCY  GOODS,  LACE  TRIMMINGS, 
FLOWERS,  FEATHERS,  RIBBONS,  ORNAMENTS,  &C. 

And  in  fact  everything 

THAT  CAN  POSSIBLY  BE  NEEDED  IN  THE  FAMILY 
FOR  WEAR  OR  ORNAMENTATION,  EVEN  TO 

HOlISE-FIlRAIitHiniU  ROODS, 
CARPETS,  AJiD  FIIRAITIIRE. 

FASHION  iAGAZINE. 

FALL  NUMBER  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED,  DEVOTED  TO 
LITERATURE,  FASHION,  AND  CONTAINS  PRICE  LIST 
OP  OUR  ENTIRE  STOCK.  SUBSCRIPTION  50e.  PER 
ANNUM.  SAMPLE  COPIES  15C. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  SPECIALLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

EDW.  RIDliY  &  SONS, 

309,  an,  313  TO  321  GRUIO  8TBEET, 

56,  58,  60  TO  70  ALLEN  STREET, 

59,  61,  63,  65  ORCHARD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

He  Fell  in  Love  with  His  Wife. 

12mo,  cloth,  $1..j0. 

“  The  more  I  think  over  the  book,  the  bettor  I  like  It  In 
all  Its  parts.  Upon  the  whole  I  think  that  Mr.  Roe  has 
written  the  best  American  novel  that  has  been  published 
this  year.”— Julian  Hawthorne  In  the  N.  Y.  World. 

Bodd,  Mead  ({’•  (hmpany,  Neic  Yorh. 


ive  Sabbath-school,  and  a  good  pray-  Executor*,  administrators  or  trustees  of  estates,  and 
Pastor  aud  people  are  united  and  females  unaccustomed  to  the  transaction  of  business,  as 

well  as  religious  and  benevolent  Institutions,  will  find  this 
NEBRASKA.  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 

YTERY  OF  Niobrara  met  in  Wake-  .tohn  a.  stewart.  President, 
it.  5th.  Received  Rev.  Solomon  W.  WM.  H.  M.4CY,  Vice-President, 

e  Presbytery  of  Chemung,  and  Rev.  JAJIES  8.  CLARK,  Second  Vice-President, 

rom  the  Central  Congregational  As-  TRUSTEES : 


they  will — bright  young  ladles  and  gentlemen  as  t-. 

they  are  conceded  to  be — find  it  difficult  to  satisfy  xJUY  AND  CELL  BILLS  OF  BiXCHANGE, 


on  Monday,  Oct.  18th.  at  10  o’clock  A.  M.  iney  wiii-ongnt  young  lauies  ana  gentlemen  as  ^  „  RrrTa  /yn  Wnvr.xTor. 

,  K.r..-.  they  are  conceded  to  be — find  it  difficult  to  satisfy  BLY  AND  CELL  BILLS  OF  JciXCHANGE, 

Castile.  The  Presbytenan^urch  of  Castile  the  average  man  of  the  cogency  of  their  reasoning,  TqaTTii’  rinMMPRPTiT  ivn  Twawttrrci’ 

Rev  John  C.  Long  pastor)  h^  been  steadily  grow-  unless  indeed  they  should  be  able  to  show  that  I.OMMERCIAL  AND  iRAVELLE^ 

ing  in  all  the  lines  of  Christian  benevolence  and  their  pastor  has  been  speeding  his  horse  along  the  CREDITS,  aVRllablo  111  all  partS  of  tho 

usefuine^.  The  voluntary  collations,  or  th  aisles  of  the  church-a  sort  of  circus  proceSiing  wra 

weekly  offerings  of  the  people,  still  keep  the  pas-  ^hich  the  staid  and  estimable  Dr.  Gulick  would  WOFld.  MAKE  lELEGRAPHIC  TrANS- 

Sitho“  Sge^or'^^renS  ^su^^^  The  entertaining  figure.  PERS  OP  MONEY  TO  AND  FROM  EUROPE, 

witnouc  pledge  or  rental  or  sunscripuoiL  ine  On  the  mam  question  the  young  people  will  learn,  »r  n  t-< 

contingents  are  provided  for  by  a  subscription  in  later  in  life,  that  their  eldere  are  right,  and  their  MAKE  COLLECTIONS  IN  ALL  FOREIGN 

fhA  Honrifi  r\T  fliA  friiarAAfi  k  hut2  ro.  «  ’ _  ...  .  .  .W  .  . .  . 


is  still  extraordinarily  large;  quite  a  numlier  will  Church  in  Lewiston.  “  Precious  in  the  sight  of  where  all  the  comforts  of  a  quiet  home,  pure  air,  pine 
unite  with  the  church  at  the  next  communion ;  and  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  His  saints.”  L.  G.  M.  woods,  and  excellent  water  can  b«  enjoyed  in  a  region 
the  situation  is  altogether  cheering,  giving  prom-  Dwight  Hall,  the  new  building  for  the  religious  pro“o"“®®’i  medical  men  as  the  most  healthful  m  the 
Ise  of  a  Winter  of  great  activity  and  fruitfulness.  .Ko.  j  T-  .  United  states,  especially  for  Consumptives.  Terms  very 

“The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  students  of  Yale  College,  was  dedicat- 

we  are  glad.”  Mr.  Mills’s  labors  at  Madison,  N.  on  Sunday,  and  thrown  open  for  general  inspec-  Hey.  richard  knight  (late  of  Massachusetts), 

J.,  from  Sept.  26  to  Oct.  5,  were  signally  blessed,  tion.  Hope  Cottage,  near  Barnwell,  south  Carolina. 


r  ySethX  N 
/  Tkonti  \ 
/CLOCKSX 
.  Bsa  Will,  W«tr 
\W»U»Bd  Slip  / 
\  8  D  0  4/ 


/  \  N 

/SITH^V 
THOlUS  \ 

VATCH^ 

Ii  Acenntt,  y 
SsrsU*  is^ 
\  Strong/ 


FOR  OVER  SEVENTY  YEARS  THE  SETH  THOMAS 
CLOCKS  HAVE  BEEN  WELL  KNOWN,  BUT  A 

SETH  THOMAS  WATCH 


Whilina:  M’l'  g  Co., 

Silversmiths, 

Union  Square  and  16th  St. 

:N^0W  REl^DY. 

A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

NATURE’S  SERIAL  STORY. 

By  F.  HOE. 

In  13mo  form,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Uniform  with  Mr.  Roe’s  other  stories, 

BOBB,  MEAB  tb  CO.,  New  York. 

BODY  BRUSSELS 

CARPETINGS 

AT  RETAIL. 

Novelties  in  design  and  coloring, 
especially  jirepared  for  this  season 
by  the  leading  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Manufacturers,  are  now  to  be  found 
in  our  stock, 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Broadway,  18th  &  I9th  Streets, 

NEW  YORK, 
k SURE  TO  PLEASE! 

I  — 

Sterlinj  Anthems. 

A  new  collection  of  more  than  100  choice  Anthems,  selected 
from  the  most  popular  compositions  of  over  50  different 
authors. 

.Anthen  for  Every  Orfa.sion  of  Piblif  Worship. 
Beaatifal  Type,’ Convenient  Shape.  Well  Gotten  Ip. 

ought  to  be  In  every  choir  In  the  land. 

(Only  60c.  per  copy  by  Mail,  Sent  by  Express  for  $6  per  Dozen. 

BIGLOAV  ii  MAI.^,  76  East  Ninth  St.,  New  Vork. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE,  81  RANDOLPH  STREET. 


IS  A  NEW  THING,  AND  JUST  THE  THING  FOB  MAN 
OR  BOY  WHO  WANTS  A  COMMON-SENSE  WATCH 
THAT  WILL  KEEP  GOOD  TI3IE  AND  LAST  A  LIFE- 


PLEASE  ASK  YOUR  JEWELER  TO  SHOW  YOU  THE 

“Still  Tlitinas  Waldi,” 


CARPETS. 

ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 

FROM  THE  OLDEST  AND  MOST  CELEBRATED  LOOMS 
OF  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA  WE  ARE  NOW  OFFERING 
AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES  EVER  KNOWN  FOB  FINE 
AND  RELIABLE  GOODS. 

RARE  BARGAINS 

(this  WEEK) 

500  PIECES  VELVETS,  BEST  QUALITY  AND  DESIGNS, 
JUST  RECEIVED  AND  PLACED  ON  SALE  AT  LESS 
THAN  MANUFACTURERS’  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

1000  PIECES  BEST  BODY  BRUSSELS  AND  ALL-WOOL 
EXTRA  SUPER  INGRAINS  AT  EQUALLY  LOW 
FIGURES. 

INGRAIN  ART  SQUARES, 
BRUGGETS,  RUGS,  AND  MATS, 
at  less  than  Auction  Prices. 

UPHOLSTERY, 

FOR  FURNITURE  COVERINOS  AND  DRAPERIES  IN  THE 
FINEST  IMFORTED  FABRICS,  AT  FABULOUSLY 
LOW  PRICES, 

500  PAIRS  CHENILLE  CURTAINS  AT  $12  ;  WORTH  $16. 
1000  PAIRS  LACE  CURTAINS  (TAPED  EDGE) 

AT  $2;  WORTH  $3. 

WINDOW  SHADES  [A  SPECIALTY]. 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP&GO. 

hIXTH  AVENilE  AKD  13TH  STKEET, 

NEW  YORK. 

HE  FELL  IN  LOVE  WITH  HIS  WIFE. 

12mo,  cloth,  $1..50. 

“It  Is  a  very  readable  book.  Without  sensational  Inci¬ 
dents,  or  storms  of  dubious  passion,  or  perverse  puzzles 
of  morality,  it  exhibits  a  striking  picture  of  homely  life, 
and  It  never  lapses  Into  dullness.”— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

DODD,  MEAD  «£  COMPANY,  New  York. 


DR.  JJLEaDR^S 

Sanitary  Woolen  System  Co. 

S37  ii  839  Broadway,  New  YTork. 

L.  C.  HOFEmS,  Manager. 

The  material  of  the  Jaeoer  System  is  not 
“medicated,”  but  sanatory,  i.  e.,  conducive  to 
HEALTH,  because  of  inherent  properties  which 
make  it  codperate  with  the  Great  Health  Reo- 
ULATiNG  Organ,  the  Human  Skin. 

The  fabric  is  woven,  cut,  and  made  to  adapt  It  to 
the  body  anatomically  and  physiologically. 

Every  Jaeoer  Garment  is  therefore  Sanatory, 
preserving,  improving,  and  restoring  health. 

The  garments,  all  made  of  absolutely  pure  wool, 
are  of  every  description,  for  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Of  the  SANATORY  BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  W. 
Leonard  of  Bristol,  England,  says :  “Till  I  wore 
your  boots,  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  warm 
feet  in  winter.” 

And  of  the  SANATORY  HATS ;  “  It  is  the  most 
comfortable  hat  I  have  ever  had.” 

The  SANATORY  BEDDING,  of  pure,  undyed 
Wool  and  Camel-Hair,  is  protective  against  cold 
and  chilis,  and  highly  conducive  to  sound,  restful 
sleep,  especially  for  persons  suffering  from  insom¬ 
nia  and  neuralgic  affections. 

All  these  garments  arejree  from  noxious  dyes, 
are  graceful,  comfortable,  and  convenient,  and  are 
pronounced  by  the  highest  medical  authorities  to 
be  superior  to  those  made  of  any  other  woolen 
fabrics. 

Catalogues  of  prices  sent  by  mail.  Prompt  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  mail  orders.  References  by  per¬ 
mission  :  Messrs.  H.  B.  Claflin  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Bank  of  the  Metropolis,  New  York.  Messrs. 
S.  V.  White  &  Co.,  Bankers,  No.  7  Wall  Street. 
Messrs.  Kessler  &  Co.,  Bankers,  No.  68  Wall  St. 
July.  1886. 

HE  FELL  IN  LOVE  WITH  HIS  WiFi. 

Bn  E.  P.  BOE. 

13mo,  cloth . $1.50. 

“  It  Is  always  something  of  deep  concern  to  human  hap¬ 
piness  that  he  writes  about,  and  It  Is  always  his  aim  to 
Indicate  naturally  how  It  is  to  be  secured.  In  this  book 
certain  conditions  of  the  marriage  state  with  their  highest 
duties  have  eloquent  expression.” — Boston  Globe. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 

mVETS^andPLUSHES 

The  magnitude  and  select  character 
of  the  Stock  now  shown  by  JAMES 
McORFERY  &:  CO.  surpass  anything 
that  has  ever  been  shown  in  this 
country. 

Special  and  exclusive  designs  for 
Cloaks  and  Wraps  in  Figured,  Beaded, 
and  Striped  effects. 

A  visit  of  inspection,  which  is  cor¬ 
dially  invited,  is  necessary  to  form  a 
a  just  appi’cciation  of  the  great  advan¬ 
tages  which  tliey  offer. 

Fall  and  Winter 

DRESS  GOODS. 

They  also  offer  among  their  large 
assortment  of  Fall  and  Winter  Dress 
Goods  the  following  special  lines  : 

A  large  stock  of  Wool  Serges,  42 
inches  wide,  at  G5  cents  per  yard. 

Two  lines  of  Stripe  and  Check 
Cheviots,  at  80  cents  per  yard  ;  also, 
a  full  assortment  of  Fall  Colorings  in 
heavy-weight  Camel’s  Hair  Beatrice 
cloths,  at  $1  per  yard,  well  worth 
$1.50. 

OliDPIRS  BY  MAIL  from  any  part  of 
the  country  will  receive  careful  aiul 
prompt  attention. 

James  M’Greery  &  Co. 

BBOADWAI  ANB  Uth  ST.,  NEW  YOBE. 

_  1  hr..UBh  the 

Iv  w  I  Sound  and  Keliable 

WESTERN  FARM  MORTGABE  CO. 

‘•“.riSo"**’  uwREscE,  an. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  $280,000.00 

The  choieeRt  1ft  Mortgage  Farm  l.<<janf«  aifo  the  Com* 
pany'fTen  year  Dehenturoii  haipd  upon  ita  paid  up 
CapluUnd  Af«eUofovertflVt,(K».  P^Loftea.  Eleven 
years  Experience  with  absolute  satisfaction  to  over 
1A(K)  Investori.  Send  for  circulars,  forma  and  full  In- 
formation;  firanrh  Offleet  in  N.  Y.  Citv  and  Aihany; 
N.  Y.  Otfice,  137  Broadway,  C-  C.  liiiie  ic  Soa^  Ageou. 
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JS  Amti  Churchei,  StOTea,  Show  Windows. 

S  Banks,  Theatres,  Depot!,  etc.  New  tn4 

A  jflmStiSSKJiA  elegant  designs.  Send  *\t^  of  reoa. 

circular  and  estiBate.  A  Liberal 
« ^B^||ffl||^^^^^disco«int  to  churches  and  the  trade* 
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TO  $8  A  DAY.  Samples  worth  $1.60,  FREE. 

\n  Lines  not  under  the  horse's  feet.  Write  to 

iPlI  BREWSTER  SAFETY  REIN  HOLDER  CO.,  Holly,  Mkh. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

THE  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

[FOUNDED  A.  D.  1820.] 

731  Madiaon  Avenae,  Central  Park,  New  York. 

Rev.  HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

Engllah  and  Clasalcal  Day  School  for  Boys,  with  Primary 
Department.  Gymnaalum.  New  building  complete  In  Ita 
appointments.  The  671  h  school  year  begins  Wednesday, 
Sept.  2‘Jd,  1886.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 

Uice  F  I  YniiFQ  boarding  and  day  school  for 
miss  Cl  Li  AUUCoi  young  ladies  and  children.' 

45  Baat  68tli  Street.  New  York, 

_ Afternoon  Classes  for  Adulta. 

Miss  Chisholm’s  School  for  Girls, 

15  KAST  65th  8TRBBT. 

UPNON  SEMINARY,  up  In  the  hills  of  Litchfield  County. 

Home  School  for  Boys.  Number  limited.  Kea(>e  them 
all  tbe  year  round.  Fits  for  College  or  Business.  Pleasant 
home  for  good  boys.  References:  President  Porter,  Yal. 
College;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Jared 
Reid,  Jr.,  "N.  Y.  Evangelist,”  New  York  city.  For  other 
references  or  information.  Inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal,  New  Preaton,  Ot. 

RS.  W1L1.IAMB8 

IvJ.  (36  West  30th  St.,  New  York) 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  BOARDING  AND  DAT 
SCHOOL  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  LITTLE  OIRIB,  Be- 
opena  Sept.  30. _ 

MISS  J.  F.  WREAKS’  (»59  Madison  Avenne, 

New  York)  BOARDING  ANDDAY  SCHOUI,  FOR 
GIRLS,  Reopens  Sept.  27th.  Also  KINDEROARTEM. 

WILLISTINB  HALL.  —  Njraek-on-the-lladson. 

A  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.  PatroBaga 
unexceptionable.  Address  Mlssca  J.  A.  A  J.  KEMP8HALL. 

Mme.  GIOVANMNI, 

For  twelve  years  bead  of  the  Music  department  of  Mrs, 
LIFE’S  SEMINARY,  Bye,  N.  Y.,  has  opened  a 

Private  and  Select  Home  for  Young  Ladies, 

103  Bast  61st  Street,  New  fork. 

Tbe  number  Is  limited  to  twelve,  and  the  terms  are  very 
moderate — $600  per  year,  including  Board  and  Tuition  in 
Music,  Languages,  and  Art.  French  and  Italian  spoken  In 
the  family.  Highest  testimonlsla. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

FOB  Lznzas  vmzyzbsxtt, 

Bethlekem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  for  Lehigh  University,  ona  of 
tbe  moat  excellent  technical  and  clasalcal  Institutions  ot 
tbe  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  its  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  tree  to  all.  For  partto- 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULBIOH,  PrlnolpaL 

Extra  Summer  session  July  lat— special  preparation  for 
Tall  examination  ot  Letalgb  UnlvenUy. 
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DR.  KEMPSH ALL’S  ANNITERSART. 

The  ancient  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.  J.,  was  the  scene  of  interesting  services  on 
Sabbath,  Oct.  10,  and  on  one  or  more  occasions  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  On  the  beautiful  Sabbath  morning 
above,  it  was  filled  to  overflowing  by  its  usual  con 
gregation  and  by  others,  some  of  whom  had  come 
from  a  distance  to  renew  old  memories,  and  to 
participate  in  the  special  services  in  celebration  of 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Kempshall’s 
settlement  there.  Flowers  and  plants  disposed 
about  the  platform  lent  their  beauty  and  fragrance, 
and  the  venerable  building  recently  improved  and 
retouched  within,  was  in  harmony  with  the  joyous 
occasion,  and  the  choir  were  in  fine  attune.  Dr. 
Kempshall  was  accompanied  in  the  pulpit  by  Rev. 
Reuben  H.  Van  Pelt  of  Trumansburgh,  who  offer¬ 
ed  prayer.  A  characteristic  incident  was  that  of  a 
collection  for  the  Orphan  Asylum  just  before  the 
sermon,  Dr.  Kempshall  saying  that  it  was  a  fitting 
thing,  inasmuch  as  when  he  entered  upon  his  pas¬ 
torate,  a  little  band  of  orphan  children  sat  in  the 
gallery.  They  had  long  since  gone  out  into  the 
world  for  themselves,  but  those  who  followed  after 
them  had  been  frequent  attendants  at  the  church 
through  the  succeeding  years.  While  the  collec¬ 
tion  was  being  taken,  the  choir  sang  “  How  lovely 
are  the  messengers.” 

Dr.  Kempshall  announced  Acts  xxxi.  22  as  his 
text — ”  Having  therefore  obtained  help  of  God,  I 
continue  unto  this  day.”  This  church  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  country,  and  its  Revolutionary 
pastor  was  a  great  patriot.  Hence,  we  take  it,  in 
part,  the  pertinence  of  Dr.  Kempshall’s  reference 
to  his  own  sentiments  and  acts  during  the  struggle 
which  was  impending  when  he  entered  upon  his 
labors  here.  He  spoke  first  of  its  several  pastors ; 
then  of  the  length  of  service  of  several  of  them. 
During  the  two  and  a  quarter  centuries  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  church,  it  has  had  but  fifteen  pastors. 
The  average  time  of  settlement  of  all,  was  four¬ 
teen  years.  The  longest  settlement  was  that  of 
Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinson,  forty  yenrs.  Rev.  John 
McDowell  was  installed  pastor  in  1804,  and  contin¬ 
ued  until  1833 — twenty-eight  years.  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  followe<l,  serving  over  twent5’-seven  years. 
The  present  pastor  was  installeil  Sept.  18,  1861. 
Thus  there  had  been  but  three  pastors  for  a  term 
of  eighty-two  years.  This  he  regarded  as  a  note¬ 
worthy  fact,  and  redounding  to  the  credit  of  this 
venerable  church.  Long  pastorates  are  not  as 
common  as  they  were  centuries  ago,  and  yet  he 
was  of  those  who  thought  that  they  promoted  the 
best  interests  of  the  church.  It  was  cause  for 
gratitude  that  he  was  permitted  on  this  occasion 
to  look  into  the  faces  of  young  men  and  young 
women  who  were  hehi  in  his  arms  when  given  to 
God  in  baptism  by  believing  parents ;  that  he  had 
been  permitted  to  watch  these  children  grow  to 
manhood  and  womanhood,  to  have  their  love, 
their  respect,  their  smile  and  greeting,  to  know 
their  joys  and  their  sorrows  alike;  to  be  regarded 
by  them  as  in  a  sense  a  spiritual  father,  and  to 
start  them  upon  life’s  journey  at  the  bridal  altar, 
with  the  blessing  of  God  invoked  upon  them.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  precious  rewards  for  the  toil 
and  anxiety  of  a  long  pastorate,  and  a  reward 
which  can  come  in  no  other  way.  The  history  of 
this  church  may  well  be  offered  in  evidence  for  the 
statement  that  a  long  pastorate  is  also  eminently 
conducive  to  peace  and  unity. 

A  little  further  on  Dr.  Kempshall  touched  upon 
the  great  events  since  his  settlement — in  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  that  community,  and  in  the  Church.  He 
said  very  happily,  as  to  the  changes  in  the  land, 
recognition  ought  to  be  made  of  our  obligation 
to  Almighty  God  for  the  wonderful  growth  of  the 
Republic  in  population,  in  the  ever-widening  area 
of  its  cultivab^d  farms,  the  development  of  all 
mechanical  industries,  ie  the  ever-increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  its  churches,  colleges,  and  schools,  and 
above  all  in  its  ever-strengthening  position  among 
the  nations.  Considering  what  the  United  States 
had  passed  throiigh  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury — a  shaking  of  the  very  pillars  of  the  fair 
temple  of  freedom  as  by  a  mighty  earthquake,  it 
is  proper  to  believe  that” under  God  the  Statue,  the 
gift  of  a  friendly  nation,  just  being  completed  in 
New  York  harbor,  shall  stand  for  generations  as  a 
fitting  symbol  of  our  mission  among  the  nations — 
“Liberty  enlightening  the  World.” 

In  referring  to  the  civil  war.  Dr.  Kempshall  said 
that  it  was  a  fact  very  difficult  for  him  to  realize 
that  he  was  speaking  to  some  who  had  reached 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  yet  have  no  recollection 
of  the  ojmning  scenes  of  that  great  struggle. 
When,  in  1861,  he  came  here,  the  dark  cloud  that 
had  been  gathering  along  the  political  horizon, 
had  been  lighted  by  the  first  flash,  and  had  sound¬ 
ed  forth  its  first  angry  voice,  proclaiming  the  aw¬ 
ful  storm  of  civil  war  to  sweep  over  this  fair  land. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  that  had  floated  over  Fort 
Sumter,  had  been  lowered  only  when  the  brave 
Anderson  had  found  his  handful  of  men  were  not 
enough  to  hold  the  fort.  The  first  disastrous  bat¬ 
tle  of  Bull  Run  had  been  fought.  Looking  around 
at  the  glorious  results  of  that  terrible  conflict,  one 
not  familiar  with  the  facts  would  have  thought 
there  would  have  been  but  one  mind  throughout 
the  North  as  to  the  duty  of  resisting  at  any  cost 
of  money  or  life  the  theory  of  secession,  or  of 
State  rights,  upon  which  secession  rested.  But 
this  was  not  the  case,  and  Dr.  Kempshall  referred 
to  those  who  in  this,  as  well  as  nearly  all  commun¬ 
ities  of  the  North,  thought  that  questions  of  slavery 
and  secession  could  be  settled  without  resort  to 
arms.  Call  this  difference  of  opinion,  springing 
from  political  and  party  affiliations,  if  we  please, 
It  existed,  and  made  the  position  of  a  jiastor  a  try¬ 
ing  one.  .  .  .  Foresfjeing  difficulties  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  he  resolved  u]:>on  a  step,  which  under  God’s 
overruling,  proved  to  have  been  wisely  taken.  He 
called  together  the  officers  of  the  church,  elders, 
deacons,  and  trustees,  and  laid  before  them  his 
views  of  duty  as  a  pastor  on  this  subject  of  the 
impending  war.  Their  united  pledge  was  given  to 
sustain  him.  This  pledge  was  kept  with  noble 
fidelity.  While  at  times,  especially  after  Thanks¬ 
giving  sermons,  the  young  pastor  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  criticism  from  members  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the  officers  stood 
squarely  up  to  the  letter  of  that  ple<lge,  and  sus¬ 
tained  the  pastor.  As  the  result,  through  the 
long,  dark,  and  weary  years,  the  church  passed 
safely  and  without  serious  disturbance  of  its  peace 
and  unity,  while  it  remained  true  to  its  history 
and  traditions  of  the  days  of  the  revolution.  It 
was  the  pastor’s  priNilege  to  perform  on  more 
than  one  occasion  the  service  in  sending  out  the 
Jersey  boys — than  whom  no  braver  or  better 
soldiers  e\W  rallied  around  the  old  flag — and  in 
welcoming  home  those  whose  term  of  service  bad 
expired.  How  those  days  come  back  upon  us! 
How  quickly,  when  tidings  of  victory  upon  land 
or  upon  water  reached  the  city,  was  the  staff  run 
out,  away  up  the  old  steeple  of  the  church,  and 
from  it  when  the  cord  was  pulled,  floated  out  the 
flag  for  which,  or  for  the  principles  which  that 
flag  was  afterwards  to  symbolize  to  the  world, 
fathers  and  sons,  pastor  and  people  of  the  old 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Elizabethtown,  will¬ 
ingly  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  struggle  for  the 
Nation’s  birth. 

Dr.  Kempshall  next  spoke  of  the  local  changes 
— the  growth  of  Elizabeth  in  twentj’-five  years. 
In  1861,  it  was  in  appearance  “a  quiet,  attractive, 
but  finished  village.”  The  population  was  12,000. 
It  had  met  with  unforeseen  and  peculiar  reverses, 
but  he  believed,  as  its  historian  (the  late  Dr.  E.  F. 
Hatfield)  had  prophesied,  that  its  prosperity  would 
return. 

Dr.  Kerapshall’s  third  division  was  the  changes 
in  the  church  since  1861.  He  first  touched  upon 
those  of  the  several  denominations  in  Elizabeth ; 
then  spoke  of  the  material  improvements  which 
had  been  effectetl  in  the  lot  and  edifice  of  the  First 
Church.  Then  referring  to  its  spiritual  affairs,  he 
remarked  that  the  church  had  gone  on  quietly. 
The  pastor  had  been  aided  by  faithful  parishion¬ 
ers,  and  God  had  blessed  their  efforts.  The  Sun¬ 
day-school  especially  had  been  a  source  of  encour¬ 
agement  to  the  pastor.  Faithful  superintendents 
and  teachers  had  wrought.  Then  the  church  had 
been  especially  favored  in  revivals  of  religion.  In 
1867,  there  were  seventy-two  persons  united  at  tl>e 
June  communion.  He  next  spoke  of  the  finances 
of  the  church.  The  amount  of  moneys  expend¬ 
ed  by  the  coiigr^tation  during  his  pastorate  has 
been  $233,588.  The  amount  contributed  to  the 
Boards  and  other  charities  was  $97,268. 

He  spoke  of  the  changes  in  the  congregation.  In 
June,  1861,  the  ruling  elders  were  Joseph  S.  Meek¬ 
er,  Jonathan  Winans,  Reuben  Van  Pelt.  Joseph  G. 
Nuttnian,  Stillman  E.  Arms,  Stephen  Magie,  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Pinneo,  Aaron  G.  Crane,  and  Thomas  O. 
Sayre.  Of  these  only  one  survives.  The  deacons 
who  signed  the  call  were  William  W.  Price,  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Tucker,  M.  B.  Crane,  Jeremiah  Ross,  and 
Charles  H.  Genung.  Two  of  these  are  still  living. 
The  following  names  of  trustees  were  affixed  to  the 
call :  A.  S.  Woodruff,  J.  O.  Price,  Joseph  M. 
Jacques,  Job  S.  Williams,  James  S.  Green,  J.  B. 
Morton,  and  John  M.  Pruden.  Of  these  seven  are 
living.  JVt  his  installation  Dr.  Magie  offered  pray¬ 
er,  J.  H.  Mcllvaine  (then  of  Rochester)  preach^ 
the  sermon.  Dr.  Blauvelt  charged  the  pastor,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Wgar  the  people.  All  except  Dr.  Magie 
are  still  living. 

Dr.  Kempshall  then  alluded  to  the  anniversary 
and  other  occasions  when  the  church  had  been  fill¬ 
ed  sometimes  beyond  its  capacity,  such  as  the  fif¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  the  Sunday-school,  June  1, 
1885 ;  the  services  over  the  death  of  the  martyred 


Presidents ;  the  bl-centennlal  celebration  of  1867 ; 
the  centennial  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
July  4,  1876,  when  the  ancient  spire  was  lighted  up 
from  weather  vane  to  balcony ;  and  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the  church  by  the 
British,  Jan.  25,  1870. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Kempshall  spoke  eloquently 
and  with  much  feeling  of  the  help  he  had  obtained 
of  God,  as  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  prayers 
of  his  people.  He  spoke  of  their  great  love,  and 
their  remembrance  of  him  in  his  joys  and  days  of 
affliction.  The  benediction  was  pronounced  by 
Rev.  R.  H.  Van  Pelt. 

A  PBESENTATION  BY  THE  CHILDKEN. 

Special  services  followed  in  the  Sabbath-school, 
E.  S.  Atwater  superintendent.  The  fine  room  was 
especially  trimmed  for  the  occasion,  and  there  were 
present  on  the  platform  Dr.  Kempshall,  Rev.  W. 
H.  Van  Pelt,  and  Messrs.  Langdon,  Pembrook, 
Wheeler,  John  Davidson,  A.  G.  Crane,  J.  C.  Wood¬ 
ruff,  and  Robert  Davidson — all  identified  with  the 
history  of  the  school,  either  past  or  present.  There 
was  spirited  singing. 

Superintendent  Atwater  said  that  the  relation  of 
the  Sunday-school  to  the  church  is  so  obvious  and 
important  that  he  had  no  apoiogy  to  offer  for  the 
part  they  took  in  the  services  and  congratulations. 
Around  the  Sunday-school  many  fond  associations 
cluster.  Here  we  love  to  gather  and  join  in  work 
for  the  Master.  Here  our  children  are  gathered, 
and  here  our  pastor  is  wont  to  meet  us  in  a  fa¬ 
miliar  way.  Reference  was  made  to  the  history  of 
the  school  for  the  twenty-five  years,  and  the  names 
and  terms  of  its  superintendents  given.  In  all 
these  years  the  pastor  had  identified  himself  with 
the  school,  promoting  its  prosperity  in  every  way. 
In  conciuding  hjs  very  appropriate  remarks,  the 
superintendent  turned  to  Dr.  Kempshall  and  ad¬ 
dressed  him  personally  in  feeling  words,  tendering 
the  congratulations  of  the  school,  and  invoking 
divine  blessings  upon  him  in  his  future  work. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Knapp,  the  assistant  superintendent, 
then  stepped  forward,  and  after  a  brief  address, 
most  fitting  to  the  occasion,  presented  Dr.  Kemp¬ 
shall  with  a  handsome  gold  watch  and  chain,  the 
gift  of  the  school,  every  scholar  of  which  he  said 
had  united  in  this  testimony  of  love  and  esteem. 

Dr.  Kempshall  was  evidently  much  affected.  He 
said  he  did  not  know  what  to  saj’  nor  where  to  be¬ 
gin.  He  had  expected  to  hear  words  said  to  him 
and  about  him  that  he  knew  would  not  be  other 
than  kind,  but  he  had  not  thought  to  have  such 
an  evidence  of  the  love  and  friendsliip  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  given  to  him.  .Addressing  himself  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  small  children,  he  remarked  his  sift- 
prise  that  they  could  have  kept  the  secret  so  se¬ 
curely  from  liim,  and  said  that  they  had  evidently 
“  watched  ”  while  he  “  waited.”  He  told  them 
how  he  would  appreciate  their  gift,  and  how  it 
would  be  to  him  a  continual  reminder  of  them  ev¬ 
ery  time  he  looked  at  it  to  get  the  time,  and  said 
that  if  burglars  should  ever  again  get  into  the  par¬ 
sonage,  he  would  give  up  everything  before  ho  let 
that  watch  go ;  if  that  should  be  lost,  he  would  be 
ruined.  Dr.  Kempshall  then  referred  to  the  chang¬ 
es  made  in  the  school  building,  and  gave  a  number 
of  pleasant  reminiscences  of  the  early  years  of  his 
pastorate.  He  closed  by  again  thanking  the  seliool 
for  their  participation  in  the  congratulatory  servi¬ 
ces,  and  giving  them  his  benediction. 

THE  EVENING  EXERCISES. 

The  church  was  thronged,  the  aisles  and  open 
spaces  being  occupied  with  campstools.  The  ex¬ 
ercises  opened  promptly  at  7.45  by  an  organ  pre¬ 
lude,  by  Mr.  Boyle,  followed  by  an  antliem, 
“Praise  the  Lord,”  rendered  by  the  choir.  Dr. 
Kempshall  read  the  103d  Psalm,  and  prayer  was 
offered  by  Rev.  A.  Woodruff  Halsey  of  the  old 
Spring-street  Church,  New  York. 

Dr.  Kempshall  said  the  venerable  church  was 
sometimes  called  the  Old  Mother  Church.  Some 
of  its  sons  and  daughters  had  gone  forth  and  are 
building  up  other  churches,  and  from  it  have  gone 
forth  sons  of  the  church,  called  of  God  to  the  glo¬ 
rious  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  It  was 
thought  a  fitting  thing  that  some  of  these  sons 
should  speak  a  few  words  for  the  mother.  It  was 
expected  that  of  these  Rev.  John  Freeman  would 
also  be  present,  but  he  was  unable  to  come  because 
of  the  death  of  his  sister.  He  was  very  glad  to 
welcome  those  who  were  present.  Rev.  R.  H.  Van 
Pelt  and  Rev.  A.  Woodruff  Halsey.  Rev.  Mr.  Van 
Pelt  was  a  native  of  tliis  city,  a  son  of  one  well 
known  in  this  community,  a  beloved  elder  of  the 
church. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  which  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  appropriate  and  intcnjsting  tiiroughout, 
Mr.  Van  Pelt  said  that  “  ho  remembered  a  morn¬ 
ing  in  February,  1861,  when  just  as  his  family 
were  at  prayer,  a  messenger  came  and  announc¬ 
ed  the  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray.  He 
could  see  as  if  it  occurred  yesterday,  the  mute  ex¬ 
pression  of  grief  and  dismay  on  every  countenance. 
He  remembered  the  Friday  following,  the  day  of 
the  obsequies,  the  closed  shops  and  stores  of  the 
town  as  if  it  were  a  Sabbath,  indicating  a  sense  of 
universal  loss.  He  remembered  the  draped  church, 
and  the  long  line  of  sorrowful  faces  and  tear-be¬ 
dimmed  eyes,  as  they  took  the  last  view  of  their 
beloved.  Then  came  the  (lucstion  Who  now  can 
succeed  this  great  man  ?  God  shortly  showed 
that  no  mere  man,  however  great  and  good 
he  might  be,  was  essential  to  Him  or  His  cause. 
In  seven  months  time  a  call  was  extended  to  Dr. 
Kempsliall,  then  at  Batavia,  New  York,  and  to 
show  the  spirit  of  unanimity  in  which  it  was  given, 
Mr.  Van  Pelt  read  the  offielal  correspondence. 

The  llev.  A.  W.  Halsey,  another  son  of  tlie  old 
First  Chureh,  followed  in  an  address  altogether 
admirable  in  its  way.  It  abounded  in  “  i)iths  and 
points”  from  beginning  to  end.  Here  is  an  ex¬ 
tract: 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  architects  who  have 
planned  the  new  churches  in  Elizabeth  city,  he 
thought  there  was  no  edifice  so  churchlike  as  the 
old  First  Chureh.  It  struck  him  so  when  coming 
down  Broad  street,  and  looking  at  its  tall,  white, 
comely  spire,  its  vino-clad  walls,  its  grassy  sward, 
and  its  grand  old  trees.  There  was  no  edifice  so 
dear  to  him.  He  felt  like  the  Boston  girl.  Tlnue 
were  two  of  them,  ami  thej'  lovi'd  Boston.  One 
died,  and  her  sister,  anxious  to  know  about  the 
other  world,  put  herself  in  consultation  with  a 
medium,  who  obligingly  put  her  in  communication 
with  her  sister.  She  asketl  about  heaven,  and  the 
reply  was  “  It  Is  a  beautlftd  place,  but  then  it  is 
not  Boston.”  So  ten  thousand  dollars  might  be 
expendeil  in  improvements  to  the  church,  but 
nothing  could  be  so  beautiful  to  him  as  the  old 
edifice.  Some  people  might  say,  as  they  had  said 
of  the  old  First  Church  and  its  people,  that  their 
ideas  were  old  fogyish.  They  used  to  say  the 
church  was  slow,  and  in  a  rut.  Well,  he  thought 
if  the  people  of  the  old  borough  liad  done  a  little 
more  rutting,  had  left  up  more  of  the  old  bars, 
and  had  stuck  to  Jersey  clay  instead  of  hankering 
after  Belgian  block  and  Nicholson  stump,  it  might 
not  have  been  so  beautiful,  but  certainly  in  not 
such  a  distressing  condition.  When  Jeremiah 
Peck  ploughed  through  the  Jersey  mud  for  the 
foundation  of  this  church,  he  made  a  rut  which 
Jonathan  Dickinson,  Caldwell,  McDowell,  and 
Nicholas  Murray  did  not  widen. 

When  ho  came  into  the  church,  he  was  glad  to 
see  a  familiar  form  at  the  organ,  and  to  hear  a  fa¬ 
miliar  voice  in  the  choir.  There  might  be  better 
musicians  than  Cooper  Boyle  in  the  city,  and  bet¬ 
ter  singers  than  Samuel  Mitchell,  but  there  was 
something  grand  in  the  long  continuance  of  the 
faithful  people.  Boyle,  Mitchell,  and  Kempshall 
had  tired  out  other  teams,  as  was  indicated  by  the 
number  of  times  they  had  changed  horses. 

Mr.  Halsey  then  spoke  of  the  advantages  of 
long  pastorates,  and  i-eferred  to  the  respect  and 
reverence  given  to  Drs.  McDowell  and  Murray. 
St.  John,  the  boys  called  McDowell ;  and  would 
have  called  Dr.  Murray  St.  Nicholas  had  not  his 
strong  Protestantism  rebelled  against  it;  so  he 
thought  tiie  boys  of  the  future  will  look  back 
upon  St.  Everard  with  the  same  reverence  and  re¬ 
spect. 

When  Dr.  Kempshall  came,  some  people  stood 
off,  and  might  be  standing  off  yet.  They  made  ob¬ 
servations.  Dr.  Murray  was  Irish,  and  liked  to 
kiss.  He  kissed  all  the  children  he  met.  The 
new  pastor  didn’t  do  that.  Dr.  Mumiy  always 
walked  straight,  and  the  new  pastor  did  not  do 
that.  In  the  letter  of  Dr.  Kempshall’s  acceptance 
he  remembered  it  was  dated  Fire  Island.  That 
meant  fishing.  The  new  pastor  went  off  fishing. 
Since  he  had  become  a  pastor,  he  had  found  that 
a  minister  wants  to  do  something  at  times  to  get 
away  from  the  rush  and  turmoil  of  a  pastor’s  life. 
He  hoped  all  these  feelings  had  vanished.  If  not, 
he  asked  that  all  grudges  be  set  aside,  and  that  on 
this  silver  wedding  occasion  the  old  sheets  be  wip¬ 
ed  out,  that  the  pastor  be  given  the  benefit  of  eve¬ 
ry  doubt,  and  that  all  give  him  a  loyal  sup)>ort  in 
the  future. 

Dr.  Halsej-  then  made  Interesting  allusion  to  the 
old  and  faithful  members.  He  spoke  of  Reuben 
H.  Van  Pelt,  the  father  of  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Pelt,  and 
his  devotion  to  the  Chureh  and  the  cause  of  Christ. 
The  faces  came  up  before  him  fast.  He  recalled 
Father  W’inans,  who  came  into  the  prayer-meet¬ 
ings  with  a  high  stiff  white  collai',  and  who,  when 
he  stood  up  and  spoke  of  the  “  dear  Lord,”  made 
the  boys  tremble  with  reverence.  Then  there  was 
Alfred  Chester,  with  a  voice  soft  and  sweet,  and 
whose  prayers  were  short  and  affecting.  Then 
there  was  Stephen  Pierson,  a  mighty  man  at  prayer. 
The  pastor  called  upon  him  at  the  preparatory 


meetings.  It  was  always  known  when  Mr.  Pier¬ 
son  had  hold  of  the  bell-rope,  for  no  man  could 
ring  the  First  Church»bell  as  he  could.  Then  the 
boys  knew  him  as  a  brave  man,  because  they  saw 
him  go  into  the  graveyard  at  night.  Once  they 
saw  him  go  into  a  tomb,  and  they  ran  off  for  fear. 
Then  he  remembered  W.  W.  Pinneo,  who  had  a 
lot  of  boys  in  the  seat  with  him,  and  had  great 
trouble  to  keep  them  quiet.  Then  he  recalled 
James  G.  Nuttman  and  William  B.  Tucker.  There 
was  no  20,000  men  in  the  country  equal  to  the 
20,000  elders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the 
elders  of  the  old  First  Presbyterian  Church  were 
equal  to  any  others  in  the  country.  So  were  the 
deacons  and  trustees  faithful  and  devoted  men. 

The  last  speaker  was  Dr.  J.  H.  Mcllvaine  of 
Newark,  once  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Rochester,  the  church  of  Dr.  Kempshall’s 
youth.  Several  things  pertinent  to  the  occasion 
came  out  in  the  course  of  Dr.  Mcllvaine’s  remarks. 
It  was  one  of  his  sermons  that  had  first  turned  Dr. 
Kempshall’s  thoughts  to  the  ministry ;  and  him¬ 
self  being  called  here  to  succeed  Dr.  Murray,  he 
had  turned  the  attention  of  the  people  to  Dr.  Kemp¬ 
shall,  otherwise  7iis,  and  not  Dr.  Kempshall’s  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  would  now  be  in  course  of  celebra¬ 
tion  !  At  the  conclusion  of  his  veiy  interesting  re¬ 
marks,  Dr.  Mcllvaine  pronounced  the  benediction. 

THE  EECECTION. 

The  public  reception  to  Dr.  Kempshall  was  given 
on  Monday  evening  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  take  it  all  in  all,  it  was  a  most  unique 
and  memorable  affair.  It  was  a  hearty  and  uni¬ 
versal  expression  of  friendship,  and  the  interest 
heightened  to  the  very  close.  Occupying  chairs  on 
the  platform  were  Revs.  Dr.  Pingry,  Dr.  Teal  of 
Westminster  Church,  Revs.  Eben  B.  Cobb  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  John  T.  Kerr  of  the 
Third  Presbyterian  Church,  E.  H.  Reinhart  of  the 
Marshall-street  Presbyterian  Church,  C.  E.  Cun¬ 
ningham  of  the  Madison-avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  John  Rudolph  of  the  German  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Churcli,  F.  M.  Mc.Allister  of  Trinity  Church, 
Otis  A.  Glazebrook  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Dr.  Rob¬ 
erts,  Mr.  Blauvelt  of  Roselle,  R.  H.  Vivn  Pelt,  John 
McKinney  of  Central  Bapti.st  Church,  Mr.  Zabriski 
of  Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Whittaker  of  St.  Cloud 
Presbyterian  Church,  Orange,  Mr.  Gaj'  of  Rahway, 
Rev.  Dr.  T.  M.  McNulty  of  Woodbridge,  and  Rev. 
Father  Connelly  of  the  Perth  Amboy  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  church. 

Mr.  Ira  B.  Wheeler  presided,  and  after  a  volun¬ 
tary  on  the  organ  by  Mr.  Boyle,  and  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Eben  B.  Cobb,  made  the  opening  address,  re¬ 
viewing  briefly  the  labors  of  the  pastor,  and  the 
worthy  spirit  in  which  they  had  been  iierformed. 
He  represented  the  younger  men  and  people  of  the 
church. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Woodruff  was  next  introduced  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  elders  and  other  office-bearers,  and 
bore  testimony  to  the  labors  of  the  pastor.  His 
predecessors  had  been  men  of  ability  and  renown, 
but  Dr.  Kempshall  had  been  fully  equal  to  his 
work.  A  solo  by  Mr.  Samuel  I.  Mitchell  followed. 

Chairman  Wheeler  then  introduced  the  venerable 
Dr.  Pingry,  who  spoke  with  excellent  effect,  though 
his  largo  task  was  to  represent  the  churches  of  the 
city. 

Sir.  John  Davidson  followed,  speaking  at  some 
length,  and  with  evident  interest  to  all,  represent¬ 
ing  the  citizens  of  Elizabeth.  In  concluding  his 
remarks,  ho  said,  tuniing  to  Dr.  Kempshall,  I  am 
commissioned  by  the  citizens  of  Elizabeth,  who 
are  not  members  of  your  congregation,  but  who 
highly  appreciate  you,  and  all  that  good  citizen¬ 
ship  implies,  to  ask  your  acceptance  of  this  token 
of  their  appreciation  and  regard.  It  speaks  with 
a  thousand  tongues,  more  eloquently  than  any¬ 
thing  I  can  saj'.  Sir.  Davidson  uncovered  a  case 
containing  the  elegant  testimonial — a  service  of 
solid  hammered  silver,  goblet,  pitcher,  and  tray. 

DK.  KEMPbHALIi’S  RESPONSE. 

Dr.  Kempshall  was  much  moved,  and  his  re¬ 
sponse  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
impromptu  utterances  that  was  ever  listened  to 
within  the  walls  of  the  old  church.  His  hearers 
were  as  deeply  moved  throughout  as  was  the 
speaker.  One  of  the  Elizabeth  papers  says :  To 
attempt  to  give  his  address  in  words,  seems  almost 
injustice.  His  voice,  his  manner,  and  his  sur¬ 
roundings  contributed  as  much  to  the  vivid  im¬ 
pressions  made  on  his  hearers  as  his  words.  His 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and  at  times  his  voice 
was  husky  and  low,  but  so  acute  was  the  attention 
paid,  that  not  a  word  was  lost  by  even  the  most 
remote  listener. 

It  was  but  scant  reward  for  all  they  had  said 
and  all  that  they  had  done,  to  say  “  I  thunk  you.” 
It  was  all  he  could  say,  and  lie  said  it  earnestly 
and  gratefully.  He  was  unworthy  of  all  the  jiraise 
they  had  spoken.  They  must  lay  their  kind  words 
to  their  friendship.  One  of  the  most  delightful 
features  of  the  occasion  was  the  gathering  of  the 
ministers  of  all  denominations.  After  all  there 
was  but  one  Church.  They  were  hut  one  in  the 
unity  of  faith  and  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Breth¬ 
ren,  I  thank  you  for  your  presence.  Baptists,  Meth¬ 
odists,  Episcopalians,  and  Roman  Catholics.  Then 
turning  to  Father  Connelly  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  Perth  Amlioy,  he  said:  “Welcome,  Fa¬ 
ther  Connelly,  welcome,  and  thank  you.”  He  re¬ 
membered  when  he  went  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  pay  a  last  respect  to  that  good  man. 
Father  Howell.  Ho  remembered  how  Father 
Howell  had  ridden  in  the  .same  carriage  with  him 
when  they  went  to  bury  the  beloved  Dr.  Magic. 
“  We  may  lead.  Father  Connelly,  our  flocks  by  dif- 
fei’cnt  paths,  but  we  are  trying  to  lead  them  to  the 
same  blesserl  place.” 

Another  pleasant  fact  connected  with  the  service, 
was  that  all  that  had  been  done  and  said  in  this 
anniversary  was  to  him  and  his  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  the  assurance  that  after  all,  with  its 
toils  aiul  t('ars,  its  burdens  and  its  heartaches,  no 
so  grand,  so  glorious,  so  Christ-like  blessings  come 
to  mortal  man  as  to  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  He  was  sure  that  his  brethren  were 
in  syinpatliy  with  him,  and  rejoiced  as  they  saw 
what  a  faithful  people  do  for  a  pastor,  who  with 
God’s  help,  tries  to  be  faithful  to  the  trust  com¬ 
mitted  to  him.  Let  senators,  statesmen,  lawyers, 
generals,  and  crowned  heads  have  their  laurels 
and  honor  here.  They  will  perish  with  the  Ijody, 
hut  the  love,  the  cooperation,  the  kindly  words  of 
those  to  whom  the  minister  has  spoken  the  free, 
glorious  Gospel,  endure  through  time  and  into 
eternity,  for  we  shall  meet  them  in  heaven,  and  re¬ 
joice  for  ever  and  ever. 

Dr.  Kempshall  continued — That  he  was  happy  as 
pastor  of  the  church  to  see  Mr.  Wheeler  presiding, 
for  he  represented  the  most  faithful  and  coopera¬ 
tive  [lart  of  his  charge — the  young  people  of  the 
church ;  the  warm  love  and  sympathy  of  the 
young  people  had  been  .so  veiy  helpful  to  him  dur¬ 
ing  all  these  years.  Mr.  Wheeler  hadl)een  pleased 
to  allude  to  his  preaclung.  Thanks  to  God  if  the 
testimony  be  true.  He  had  sought  to  know  only 
Christ  and  Him  crucified.  Ho  h,ad  declared  his 
faith  in  the  name  of  Christ.  It  was  true  he  had 
urged  them  to  send  the  Gospel  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Dr.  Kempshall  then  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the 
elders,  deacons,  and  trustees  of  the  church.  He 
owed  much  to  them  and  to  the  fathers  before  them, 
to  whom  Mr.  Woodruff  had  alluded,  and  some  of 
whom  he  had  laid  away  in  the  old  cemetery.  They 
were  good  men,  not  ostentatious,  not  known  much 
in  the  world,  but  known  well  and  loved  much  by 
their  pastor.  These  brethren  in  their  places  have 
stood  loyally  and  faithfully. 

It  had  given  him  pleasure  some  time  before  to 
pul>licly  congratulate  Dr.  Pingry  on  a  far  longer 
anniversary.  He  thanked  him  for  all  he  had  said. 
His  words  had  put  him  in  the  position  of  the  ven¬ 
erable  Dr.  Charles  Hoilge  of  Princeton  at  his  fifti¬ 
eth  anniveraary,  who  at  the  end  of  all  the  speak¬ 
ing  could  only  bow  his  head,  stammer,  and  say 
“Friends  and  brethren,  I  never  felt  so  foolish  in 
my  life.”  He  did  not  know  where  Dr.  Pingry  got 
that  incident  of  his  childhood  which  he  had  allud¬ 
ed  to,  but  it  was  true.  Hi.s  mother,  the  last  time 
she  sat  at  table,  said  with  holy  faith  and  look, 
“  No,  my  son,  I  have  given  you  to  God.  You  are 
not  to  get  riches  to  make  a  home  for  father  ainl 
mother.”  The  speaker’s  voice  trembied  and  his 
eyes  (limnuHl  as  he  paid  a  beautiful  tribute  to 
Ids  mother,  to  attempt  to  (juote  which  would  b«' 
almost  sacrilege. 

Turning  to  Mr.  Davidson,  lie  said  “John,  what 
shall  I  .say  to  you  ?  I  thought  I  knew  you,  but  I 
see  I  didn’t  altogether.”  He  thanked  him  for  the 
words  he  had  spoken  as  a  citizen  and  in  behalf  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  The  Sunday-school  had  kept 
the  secret  of  the  watch,  and  now  here  was  another 
secret  kept.  “I  charge  you,  John,  for  you  know 
these  citizens,  and  I  do  not,  to  thank  them.”  In 
conclusion.  Dr.  Kempshall  said  all  that  had  been 
said  during  the  anniversary  to  exalt  a  man  above 
his  worth,  he  would  remember  was  said  through 
kindness.  What  little  of  it  he  deserved,  he  would 
lay  at  the  feet  of  that  Jesus  before  whose  presence 
might  all  present  stand  in  the  spotless  robes  of 
the  redeemed. 

JOHN  BRINGS  A  GIFT  FROM  HIMSELF. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Kempshall’s  remarks, 
Mr.  Davidson  again  came  forward,  and  raising  the 
covering  from  a  large  and  elegantly  framed  oil 
painting  of  “  Kempshall  Island,  in  the  Salmon 
River,”  said  in  substance:  “A  few  moments  ago  I 
spoke  for  the  citizens ;  now  1  want  to  speak  for 
myself.  We  have  been  old  friends  for  a  long  time. 


We  have  tramped  the  woods  and  fields  together. 
We  have  travelled  all  over  the  world  together.  In 
all  that  time  nothing  has  ever  escaped  from  your 
lips  to  cause  me  pain,  and  I  have  nothing  but  love 
and  friendship  for  you.  Take  this  picture,  that  it 
may  keep  alive  the  memories  of  the  many  happy 
hours  we  spent  at  that  shop.”  Then  grasping  his 
friend’s  hand  and  laying  his  own  arm  on  his  shoul¬ 
der,  he  recited  the  touching  old  Scotch  verses 
“  We  twa  ha’e  paidl’t  1’  the  brook 
Frae  mornin’  sun  till  dine ; 

And  we’ve  wandered  monv  a  weary  foot. 

In  days  o’  auld  lang  syne. 

“  So  here’s  a  hand,  my  trusty  friend, 

And  gi’  es  a  hand  o’  thine. 

And  we’ll  take  a  right  guid  willie-waught 
For  auld  lang  syne.” 

The  congregation  involuntarily  broke  out  into 
loud  applause,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  thus 
showing  their  appreciation  of  the  noble  picture  of 
friendship,  they  did  not  violate  the  sanctity  of 
those  ancient  walls.  Dr.  Kempshall  sat  down, 
overcome  with  emotion,  his  only  words  “John,  I 
shall  not  try  to  say  anything.  God  bless  you.” 

The  hvmn  “Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds,”  was 
sung,  followed  by  the  doxology,  and  Dr.  Teal  pro¬ 
nounced  the  benediction. 


THE  BOOK  OF  HOEHON. 

One  vocation  of  the  Smiths,  fathers  and  sons, 
was  well-digging,  and  this  led  to  Joseph’s  first 
erratic  and  visionary  exploit — digging  for  buried 
treasures.  He  professed  the  miraculous  gift  of 
discerning  their  existence  and  location  by  the 
use  of  a  magic  stone  (opaque  and  resembling 
quartz,)  which  he  found  in  a  newly-dug  well. 
This  was  a  step  in  advance  of  the  witch-hazel 
divining  rod.  Though  at  this  time  only  a  youth 
of  fifteen,  and  though  of  course  never  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  exhuming  any  valuables,  he  always 
had  a  fluent  explanation  of  failure  which  satis¬ 
fied  his  stupid  dupes.  It  is  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  their  extreme  gullibility  suggested  to 
his  fertile  imagination  the  crowning  triumph  of 
modern  charlatanry — the  alleged  finding  of 
ancient  gold  plates  bearing  inscriptions,  and  his 
pretended  translation  thereof. 

Smith  made  a  pretense  of  translating  the  gold 
plates,  the  resulting  production  being  popularly 
known  as  the  Book  of  Mormon,  or  sometimes 
as  the  Gold  Bible. 

It  purports  to  detail  the  flight  from  Jerusalem 
about  GOO  B.  C.,  or  before  its  destruction,  of 
Lehi  with  his  wife  and  sons,  Ishmael  with  his 
sons  and  daughters,  andZoram,  many  of  whom 
subsequently  intermarried.  Lehi  believed  in 
the  coming  of  a  Messiah,  and  was  reviled  by  his 
countrj’inen,  and  so  he  set  out  under  God’s 
guidance  to  escape  from  them. 

After  eight  years’  wanderings  in  a  south- 
southeasterly  direction,  amid  hardships  and 
privations,  they  arrived  on  the  seashore.  Here 
there  were  constructed,  according  to  command, 
vessels  which  bore  them  across  the  great  sea, 
finally  reaching  this  continent,  and  according 
to  late  Mormon  revelation,  the  coast  of  Chili. 

Early  in  their  wanderings  a  schism  occurred 
in  Lehi’s  family  between  Nephi,  representing 
the  believing  taction,  and  Laman,  representing 
the  ungodly.  Lehi,  who  was  a  descendant  of 
Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob,  assumed  the  proph¬ 
etic  role,  and  predicted  the  coming  of  a  Messiah 
within  six  hundred  years.  Upon  his  death 
Nephi  and  Laman  liecame  arrayed  in  deadly 
enmity  to  each  other,  and  this  was  entailed  up¬ 
on  their  posterity.  The  conflict  between  the 
Nephites  and  Lamanites,  as  they  .were  called, 
endured  until  the  e.xtinction  of  the  former. 
The  Nephites  tilled  the  soil,  built  cities,  temples 
and  synagogues,  and  established  a  line  of  kings 
and  j  udges,  and  a  code  of  laws,  upon  this  conti¬ 
nent.  The  Lamanites,  however,  were  so  wicked 
that  God  changed  the  color  of  their  skins  to 
black,  and  “  they  became  wild  and  furious,  and 
a  bloodthirsty  people,  full  of  idolatry  and  filthi¬ 
ness,  feeding  upon  beasts  of  prey,  dwelling  in 
tents,  and  wandering  about  in  the  wilderness 
with  a  short  skin  girdle  about  their  loins.” 
The  Mormons  consider  the  Lamanites  the  pro¬ 
genitors  of  the  American  Indians,  who  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  tiieory,  are  consequently  of  Jewish 
extraction. 

Repeated  engagements  occurred  between  the 
Nephites  and  the  Lamanites,  and  many  minor 
episodes  are  introduced.  The  moral  of  the 
story  is  that  as  long  as  the  Nephites  were  obedi¬ 
ent  to  God’s  commandments,  like  the  Israelites 
of  old,  they  were  successful  at  arms,  but  when 
they  got  astray,  as  frequently  happened,  defeat 
and  punishment  were  visited  upon  them. 

The  rule  of  kings  at  first  instituted,  gave  way 
to  judges  whose  duties  were  to  administer  the 
established  laws  and  customs  of  the  people. 
Although  the  Book  of  Mormon  is  in  gimeral  a 
commonplace  record  of  the  superstitions,  ex¬ 
periences,  and  contentions  of  the  Nephites  and 
Lamanites,  one  episode  is  extremely  bold  and 
sensational.  This  is  the  description  of  Christ’s 
visits  to  the  Nephites  on  this  continent.  This 
event  and  the  {ihysical  iihenomena  which  was 
to  precede  it,  are  foretold  in  the  earlier  pages. 
Intense  darkness  fell  upon  the  land  before  the 
supreme  moment  of  Christ’s  appearance  here, 
and  after  His  resurrection  in  Judea.  A  terrible 
tempest  arose,  accompanied  by  vivid  lightning, 
and  the  cities  were  destroyed  by  earthquake, 
fire,  and  inundation. 

Heralded  by  a  voice  from  out  the  heavens, 
Christ  desci-nded  before  the  assembled  multi¬ 
tudes  clothed  in  a  white  robe.  Clirist  selected 
twelve  apostles,  upon  whom  he  conferred  the 
power  to  preach  and  baptize  by  immersion. 
He  delivered  an  almost  literal  transcript  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  In  fact,  many  of  His 
New  Testament  sajings  are  inserted  either  in 
parajihrase  or  literally  in  the  language  of  King 
James’  translation.  He  instituted  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  of  the  Hol5’  Supper,  and  was  borne  away, 
to  reappear  twice  thereafter. 

'remporarily  peace  vms  restored  between  the 
warring  Nepliites  and  Lamanites,  and  they 
adopted  communal  rights  to  property.  This 
finally  gave  way  to  private  ownership,  and  the 
old  feuds  were  revived,  leading  finally,  about 
420  A.  D.,  to  a  desperate  engcigement  near  the 
hill  Cumorah,  where  130,000  Nephites  were  slain, 
only  twenty-four  escaping.  Two  of  these  sur¬ 
vivors  were  Mormon  and  his  son  Moroni.  The 
gold  plates  which  bore  this  record  were  depos¬ 
ited  by  Moroni  in  the  hill  Cumorah,  where 
Joseph  Smith  jr.  found  them  fourteen  hundred 
years  later. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
describes  the  settlement  of  this  continent  by  a 
colony  of  Jews,  headed  by  Jared,  who  migrated 
hither  at  the  time  of  the  confounding  of  the 
tongues  at  Babel.  Remains  of  their  occupation 
of  this  country  were  found  by  the  Nephites, 
and  plates  that  were  found  and  translated  by 
them,  furnish  material  for  this  valuable  his¬ 
torical  contribution. 

The  doctrines  taught  by  the  Book  of  Mormon 
are  harmless  enough  ;  the  evils  of  Mormon  tlie- 
ology  are  a  fungus  of  later  growth.  Its  salient 
points  are  the  natural  depravity  of  man,  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  'Iriiiity,  atonement  and  salvation 
through  Christ,  thelajMng-onof  hands,  baptism 
by  immersion,  hostility  to  secret  societies,  the 
sins  of  infant  baptism  and  of  polygamy.  It 
purports  to  be  a  strictly  American  revelation  ; 
not  contradictory  to  tiie  Bible,  nor  a  substitute 
for  it,  but  merely  a  su{)[)lementary  record  not 
known  to  the  authors  of  the  books  of  the  Bible. 

One  of  the  great  literary  conundrums  has 
been  “  Who  wrote  the  Junius  letters  and  it 
remains  a  mystery  unsolved.  In  the  case  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  Smith  was  its  ostensible 
and  responsible  author,  but  it  has  been  con¬ 
tended  by  many  that  he  derived  its  idea  and 
substance  from  a  novel  written  by  Solomon 
Spaulding,  a  broken-down  business  man  and 
clergyman  ;  while  others  contend  that  the  real 
brains  behind  the  work,  were  furnished  by  a 
cranky  Cambcllite  preacher,  named  Sidney  Rig- 
don.— New  Princeton  Review. 


Love  understands  love  —  it  needs  no  talk. — 
F.  R.  Havergal. 

Be  cheerful.  Do  not  brood  over  fond  hopes 
unrealized  until  a  chain,  link  after  link,  is  fas¬ 
tened  on  each  thought  and  wound  around  the 
heart.  Nature  intended  you  to  be  the  foun¬ 
tain-spring  of  cheerfulness  and  social  life,  and 
not  a  travelling  monument  of  despair  and  mel¬ 
ancholy. — Arthur  Helps. 

The  Israelite  bewails  the  indiscriminate  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  titles  “  rabbi”  and  “  reverend 
doctor  ”  in  America.  Our  contemporary  nnfor- 
tunately  has  been  the  greatest  sinner  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  No  man  is  too  insignificant  to  be  dub¬ 
bed  rabbi  doctor  in  its  columns. — Jewish  Mes¬ 
senger. 


srije  etiflTvtcn  at 


A  TOUCHING  INCIDENT. 

A  very  touching  incident  occurred  at  Gouv- 
erneur  Hospital,  New  York  city,  last  week. 
Little  Annie  Ashpurvis  was  sent  by  her  pa¬ 
rents,  who  live  at  No.  36  Hester  street,  to  the 
cellar  for  some  fire-wood.  The  child,  who  was 
but  six  years  old,  took  a  lighted  lamp  in  her 
hand,  and  while  descending  the  stairs,  her  foot 
slipped  and  she  fell,  breaking  the  lamp,  and  the 
flames  of  the  burning  fluid  soon  enveloped  her 
entire  body.  As  soon  as  the  surgeon  was  call¬ 
ed,  the  little  sufferer  was  wrapped  in  what  is 
known  as  a  “Stokes  prepared  sheet,’’  and 
driven  in  an  ambulance  to  the  hospital.  The 
child  was  put  on  a  soft  cot,  and  the  house  sur¬ 
geon  did  all  he  could  to  alleviate  her  suffer¬ 
ing,  but  it  was  impossible  to  save  her  life.  Un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  a  narcotic,  she  soon  fell 
asleep.  Thus  she  lay  slowly  breathing  for 
some  hours.  Her  face  was  so  swollen,  she 
could  not  open  her  eyes.  About  half-past  two 
in  the  morning,  she  showed  signs  of  returning 
consciousness.  The  watchful  nurse  asked  her 
would  she  take  a  drink.  She  distinctly  an¬ 
swered  “Yes.” 

In  a  moment  the  House  Surgeon  Aspell  was 
beside  her  cot.  He  felt  the  pulse,  but  shook 
his  head  and  turned  to  go  away.  As  he  did  so 
the  little  creature  moved  her  body.  She  turn¬ 
ed  half  around.  The  dim  light  of  a  candle 
shone  on  the  blackened  face.  The  swollen  lips 
pursed  out,  and  in  a  clear,  sweet  voice  the  dy¬ 
ing  child  began  to  sing  the  hymn  “Nearer,  my 
God,  to  Thee.”  The  doctor  and  nurse  stood 
transfixed.  The  other  patients  in  the  silent, 
darkened  ward  leaned  on  their  elbows,  and 
drank  in  the  sweet  melody.  The  first  verse 
completed,  she  gradually  sank  back  on  her  pil¬ 
low.  Her  strength  began  to  fail,  and  with  it 
her  voice,  and  only  the  humming  like  distant 
music  of  the  air  of  the  hymn  could  be  heard. 
How  sweet,  yet  weird,  that  humming  sounded. 
The  candle  lent  its  meagre  light,  the  big  clock 
in  the  corner  told  out  its  seconds  as  the  sweet 
little  soul  passed  out  to  its  Maker.  The  hum¬ 
ming  ceased.  All  was  over.  The  doctor  turn¬ 
ed  away;  his  handkerchief  sought  his  eyes. 
The  nurse  gazed  into  the  flame  of  the  candle. 
She  seemed  to  read  the  history  of  the  little 
one’s  death  there.  She  heaved  a  sigh,  and  no 
doubt  offered  a  prayer.  The  remains  were 
buried  Friday  from  the  hospital.  The  coffin 
was  strewm  with  flowers,  offerings  of  her  little 
schoolmates,  with  whom  the  dead  child  had 
been  a  great  favorite. 


OLD  HATS  WANTED. 

The  Nicobar  Islands,  situated  northwest  of 
Sumatra,  have  become  known  as  a  place  where 
old  hats  are  in  demand.  All  of  the  inhabitants, 
young  and  old,  chief  and  subject,  try  to  outdo 
each  other  in  the  number  of  old  hats  they  can 
acquire  during  their  life-time.  On  a  fine  morn¬ 
ing,  the  surface  of  the  ocean  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  islands  is  dotted  over  with  canoes,  in  which 
the  noble  savage,  wdth  nothing  whatever  on 
but  a  slip  of  cloth  and  a  tall  white  hat  with  a 
black  band,  may  be  seen  standing  up  and 
catching  fish  for  his  daily  meal.  Second-hand 
hats  are  most  in  request,  new  hats  being  look¬ 
ed  upon  with  suspicion  and  disfavor.  This 
curious  passion  is  so  well  known,  that  traders 
from  Calcutta  make  annual  excursions  to  the 
Nice  bars  with  cargoes  of  old  hats,  which  they 
bargain  for  cocoanuts,  the  only  product  of  this 
Island.  A  tall  white  hat  with  black  band, 
fetches  fifty-five  cocoanuts. 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  BIBDS. 

O  wise  little  birds,  how  do  you  know 

The  way  to  go 

Southward  ami  northward,  to  and  fro  ? 

Far  up  in  the  ether  piped  tliey  : 

“We  but  obey 

One  that  calleth  us,  far  away. 

Ho  calleth  and  calleth  year  by  year. 

Now  there,  now  here; 

Ever  Ho  niaketh  the  way  appear.” 

Dear  little  birds,  lie  calleth  me 

Who  calleth  thee. 

Would  that  I  might  as  trusting  be. 

— Harriet  MoEwen  Kimball. 

BETTER  WHISTLE  THAN  WHINE. 

As  I  was  taking  a  walk,  I  noticed  two  little 
boys  on  their  way  to  schooi.  Tiie  small  one 
stumbled  and  fell,  and  thougli  not  very  mucli 
luu't,  lie  began  to  whine  in  a  babyisli  way.  The 
older  boy  took  his  hand  in  a  kind,  fatherly  way, 
and  said  ‘  O  never  mind,  Jimmy  ;  ilon’t  whine. 
It  is  a  great  deal  better  to  whistle,’  and  he  be¬ 
gan  in  the  merriest  way  a  cheerful  boy  whistle. 
Jimmy  tried  to  join  the  whistle. 

‘  I  can’t  whistle  as  nice  as  you,  Charlie,’  said 
he ;  ‘  my  lips  wont  pucker  up  good.’ 

‘  O  tluit  is  because  you  have  not  got  all  the 
whine  out  yet,’  said  Charlie;  ‘but  you  try  a 
minute,  and  the  whistle  will  drive  the  whine 
away.’ 

So  he  did,  and  the  last  I  saw  or  heard  of  the 
little  fellows,  they  were  whistling  away  as  ear¬ 
nestly  as  though  tliat  was  the  chief  end  of  life. 
— Early  Dew.  _ 


A  BOT’S  DECISION  ABOUT  DRINK. 

Many  years  ago,  Mr.  Hall,  an  English  gentle¬ 
man,  visited  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
sketches  of  its  most  beautiful  scenery,  to  be 
used  in  an  illustrated  work  on  Ireland,  which 
has  since  been  published. 

On  one  occasion,  when  about  to  spend  a  day 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Killarney,  he  met 
a  bright,  young  Irisli  lad  who  offered  his  ser¬ 
vices  as  guide  through  the  district. 

A  bargain  was  made  with  him,  and  the  party 
went  off.  Tile  lad  proved  himself  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  all  tiie  places  of  interest  in  that  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  had  plenty  of  stories  to  tell  about 
them.  He  did  his  work  well,  and  to  tiie  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  visitors.  On  their  return  to 
the  sbirting- point,  after  a  day  of  great  enjoy¬ 
ment,  Mr.  HaU  took  a  flask  of  whiskey  from 
his  pocket  and  drank  some.  Then  he  handed 
it  to  the  boy  and  asked  him  to  helj)  himself. 
To  his  great  surprise  the  offer  was  firmly  but 
politely  declined. 

Mr.  Hall  thought  this  was  very  strange.  To 
find  an  Irish  boy  wlio  would  not  touch  or  taste 
whiskey,  was  stranger  to  him  than  anything  ho 
had  seen  tliat  day.  He  could  not  understand 
it,  and  he  resolved  to  try  the  strength  of  tiie 
boy’s  temperance  principles.  He  offered  first  a 
shilling,  then  half  a  crown,  and  then  five  shil¬ 
lings,  if  he  would  taste  that  whiskey.  But  the 
boy  was  linn.  A  real  manly  heart  was  beating 
under  his  ragged  jacket.  Mr.  Hall  determined 
to  try  liim  further,  so  he  offered  tiie  boy  a 
golden  half-sovereign  if  he  would  take  a  drink 
of  whiskey.  That  was  a  coin  seldom  seen  by 
lads  of  this  class  in  those  parts.  Straigiitening 
himself  up,  with  a  look  of  indignation  in  his 
face,  tiie  boy  [mlled  out  a  temperance  medal 
from  tiie  inner  pocket  of  his  jacket,  and  holding 
it  bravely  u{),  he  said  :  “  Tliis  was  my  father’s 
medal.  For  years  he  was  intemperate.  All  his 
wages  were  spent  in  drink.  It  almost  broke 
my  mother’s  heart,  and  what  a  hard  time  she 
had  to  keep  tiie  poor  childer  from  starving ! 
But  at  last  my  father  took  a  stand.  He  signed 
the  pledge,  and  wore  this  medal  as  long  as  he 
lived.  (In  his  death-bed  he  gave  it  to  me.  I 
promised  him  that  I  never  would  drink  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquor  ;  and  now,  sir,  for  all  the  money 
your  honor  may  be  worth,  a  hundred  times 
over,  I  would  not  break  that  promise.”  That 
boy’s  decision  about  drink  was  noble.  Yes  ; 
and  it  did  do  good,  too.  As  Mr.  Hall  stood 
there  astonished,  he  screwed  the  toji  on  to  his 
flask,  and  flung  it  out  into  the  water  of  the  lake 
near  which  they  stood. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  lad  and  shook  him 
warmly  by  the  hand,  saying  as  he  did  so  “  My 
boy,  that’s  the  best  temperance  lecture  I  ever 
heard.  I  thank  you  for  it.  And  now,  by  the 
help  of  God,  I  will  never  drink  another  drink 
of  intoxicating  liquor  while  I  live.”— Christian 
Union. 


LEARN  A  LITTLE  EVERT  DAT. 

Tiny  seeds  make  boundless  harvests, 
Drops  of  rain  compose  the  showers, 

Seconds  make  the  flying  minutes. 

And  the  minutes  make  the  hours ! 

Let  us  hasten,  then,  and  catch  them 
As  they  pass  us  on  the  way ; 

And  with  honest,  true  endeavors. 
Learn  a  little  every  day. 

Let  us  read  some  striking  passage. 
Cull  a  verse  from  every  page ; 

Here  a  line  and  there  a  sentence. 
Gainst  the  lonely  time  of  age ! 

At  our  work,  or  by  the  wayside. 

While  the  sun  shines,  making  hay ; 

Thus  we  may,  by  help  of  study. 

Learn  a  little  every  day. 


HELP  BT  A  RAVEN. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  in  a  village  near 
Warsaw,  in  Poland,  there  lived  a  pious  peasant 
by  the  name  of  Dobry.  He  was  an  honest  man 
and  an  industrious  man,  but  very  poor.  He 
had  been  sick,  and  not  able  to  work  for  some 
weeks.  In  consequence  of  this  he  got  behind¬ 
hand  tvith  his  rent,  and  was  unable  to  pay  it. 
His  landlord  was  a  very  hard  man.  He  had 
called  several  times  for  the  money,  but  could 
not  get  it.  This  made  him  angry,  and  he  told 
Dobry  that  unless  the  rent  was  paid  before  the 
close  of  that  day,  he  would  send  a  constable 
the  next  morning  and  have  him  turned  out  of 
doors.  This  distressed  the  poor  man  very 
much,  for  it  was  just  in  the  midst  of  Winter. 
The  weather  was  very  severe.  They  had  sev¬ 
eral  small  children,  and  the  idea  of  being  all 
turned  out  into  the  cold  when  they  had  no 
place  to  go  to  for  shelter,  was  dreadful  But 
Dobry  was  a  Christian  man.  He  knew  that  the 
eternal  God  was  the  refuge  of  His  people.  He 
knew  what  a  near  refuge  this  is.  He  had  often 
turned  to  this  refuge  before  when  he  was  in 
trouble,  and  had  always  found  relief  there.  He 
resolved  to  do  so  again  in  his  present  trouble. 
So  at  the  close  of  the  day  he  gathered  his  fam¬ 
ily  together  for  their  evening  prayer.  Before 
engaging  in  prayer,  he  read  the  50th  Psalm,  in 
which  this  precious  promise  is  found :  “  (3all 
on  Me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  I  will  deliver 
thee.”  Then  they  knelt  in  prayer.  Dobry  told 
the  Lord  of  their  trouble,  and  asked  Him  to 
please  not  let  them  be  turned  out  of  their 
home  in  the  midst  of  Winter.  When  the  pray¬ 
er  was  over,  they  sat  down  again,  and  sang  one 
of  their  favorite  hymns. 

"While  they  were  singing  there  was  a  pecking 
at  the  door.  Dobry  opened  the  door,  and  a 
raven  came  in.  This  was  an  old  friend  of  theirs. 
Dobry’s  father  had  taken  it  out  of  the  nest 
when  it  was  quite  young.  He  had  nursed  it 
very  kindly,  and  tamed  it,  and  then  let  it  go. 
But  the  bird  never  forgot  the  kindness  that 
had  been  shown  him,  and  he  often  came  into 
their  house,  as  though  it  was  his  home.  As  he 
hopped  into  the  house  on  this  occasion,  Dobry 
saw  that  the  raven  had  something  in  his  bill. 
He  reached  out  his  hand  to  receive  it,  and  the 
bird  laid  down  on  the  palm  of  his  hand  a  gold 
ring  set  with  precious  jewels.  Dobry  felt  very 
thankful  when  he  saw  this.  He  knew  that  his 
Father  in  heaven  had  sent  it.  He  took  it  im¬ 
mediately  to  his  minister,  to  show  it  to  him 
and  ask  him  what  he  should  do  with  it.  On 
looking  at  it  he  saw  that  it  belonged  to  Stanis¬ 
laus,  the  King  of  Poland.  Then  he  took  it  to 
him,  and  told  him  the  story  connected  with  it 
The  King  was  greatly  interested  in  the  story. 
He  sent  for  Dobry  and  rewarded  him  liberally, 
so  that  he  was  no  longer  in  need.  Then  Dobry 
built  himself  a  new  house,  and  over  the  door 
of  his  house  a  stone  tablet  was  put  in,  and  on 
the  tablet  was  engraven  a  raven  with  a  ring  in 
his  beak,  and  under  it  the  promise  which  had 
been  so  wonderfully  fulfilled  on  that  occasion : 
“  Call  upon  Me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  I  will 
deliver  thee  ”  (Ps.  1.  15).—“  Bible  Promises.” 


The  Holy  Supper  is  kept,  indeed, 

In  whatso  we  share  with  another’s  need ; 

Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share — 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare ; 

Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three— 
Himself,  the  hungering  neighbor,  and  Me. 

_  — Lowell. 


SEED  SOWN  AT  THE  PRISON. 

It  was  a  dreary  Winter’s  night.  The  streets 
were  deserted,  and  gusts  of  chilling  rain  dash¬ 
ed  with  violence  on  the  house  awnings,  while 
the  street  lamps  shone  with  a  sickly  glare. 
Huddled  in  the  corner  of  a  doorway,  shivering 
and  hungry,  was  a  ragged  little  boy.  Now  and 
then,  peisons  wrappecl  in  huge  coats  hurried 
by  to  their  warm  homes,  and  an  occasional 
hack,  filled  with  drunken  men,  drove  rapidly 
by.  The  lad  saw  all  this  as  he  longed  for 
morning  to  appear  ;  and  overcome  with  fatigue, 
he  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  By  a  singular  freak 
of  nature,  he  dreamt  of  downy  white  beds,  and 
most  lordly  feasts  ;  but  alas  !  this  felicity  was 
doomed  to  perish,  for  a  police  officer,  going  his 
rounds,  rudely  awakened  him. 

‘What  yer  doing  here?’  gruffly  asked  he, 
giving  him  another  shake  by  way  of  emphasis. 

The  little  fellow  blinked  his  eyes  in  astonish¬ 
ment,  for  the  transition  from  the  banquet  to 
his  present  position  was  indeed  a  sudden  one. 

‘Where  do  yer  live?’  inquired  the  police¬ 
man,  thinking  he  had  captured  an  embryo 
burglar. 

‘  I  aint  doing  nothing,’  blurted  the  boy,  be¬ 
ginning  to  cry  with  fear. 

‘  Why  don’t  yer  go  home  ?  ’  once  more  que¬ 
ried  the  custodian  of  the  peace. 

‘  I’m— waiting  for — my  brother.’ 

‘  Where’s  he  ?  ’ 

‘  In  there,’  answered  the  lad,  pointing  to  a 
beer  saloon  a  few  doors  away. 

‘  Why  don’t  yer  go  in  and  keep  him  compa¬ 
ny  ?  Yer  can’t  sit  here.’ 

Still  sobbing  as  if  his  heart  would  break,  he 
replied  ‘I — promised  my  mother — when  she 
died — never  to-go  into  a  place  where  they  sell 
liquor  ;  and  so  did  my  brother,  but  he’s  broken 
his  promise,  and — gone  in  there.’ 

‘Are  both  your  parents  dead  ?  ’ 

•  Yes  sir.’ 

‘  Who  takes  care  of  you  ?  ’ 

‘John  does  when  he’s  sober,  but  lately  he’s 
been  drunk  all  the  time.’ 

‘  Come  along  and  I’ll  get  yer  a  bed,’  said  the 
officer,  taking  the  lad  by  the  hand  and  leading 
him  up  the  street. 

The  little  fellow  remonstrated  that  ho  wish¬ 
ed  to  wait  for  John,  but  his  guide  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  to  him. 

They  presently  reached  the  city  prison.  The 
boy  struggled  to  get  away,  the  horror  of  the 
place  frightening  him,  but  his  efforts  were  use¬ 
less.  A  bunk  was  given  him,  and  he  wept  him¬ 
self  to  sleep. 

The  pauper  ward  being  full,  the  lad  had  been 
placed  in  one  of  the  tanks,  and  on  awaking  the 
next  morning,  saw  the  many  faces  of  hardened 
sinners.  He  sat  watching  them  with  curiosity 
and  fear.  Ere  long  members  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  entered  to  hold 
morning  services  for  the  prisonfers.  Their 
singing  filled  him  with  joy,  and  their  prayers 
with  awe. 

When  they  departed,  his  attention  wivs  called 
to  a  man  seated  with  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
apparently  weeping.  For  some  moments  this 
continued,  when,  to  his  surprise,  ho  recognized 
in  him  his  brother.  The  little  fellow  rushed  to 
his  side  ;  both  embraced  and  cried  piteously 
at  the  other’s  grief. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  they  were  seen  in 
the  hall  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  expression  of  eagerness  with  which 
they  listened  to  the  sermon,  told  plainly  that 
the  seed  sown  at  the  prison  was  not  in  vain. 
A  new  era  in  their  life  had  begun.  John  never 
drank  again,  and  the  happy  brothers  are  now 
known  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  as  most  zeal¬ 
ous  missionaries. — Association  Bulletin,  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal.  _ 

THE  REASON  WHT. 

A  good  tempenmee  lecture  fell  from  the  lips 
of  a  little  child  in  Covington,  Kentucky,  the 
child  of  a  reformed  man. 

“  Father,”  she  said,  “  are  you  always  going 
to  wear  that  blue  ribbon  ?  ” 

“  I  hope  so,  my  dear,”  was  the  reply. 

“  So  do  I,”  said  the  little  one. 

“  Why  do  you  hope  so  ?”  asked  the  father. 

“  Because  I’ve  never  had  so  many  strawber¬ 
ries  in  my  life  as  I’ve  had  since  you  signed  the 
pledge  and  put  on  that  blue  ribbon.” 

Men  who  are  not  feeding  the  saloon-keeper’s 
children  can  afford  luxuries  for  their  own.— 
National  Hope. 
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oily,  luscious,  and  soft  little  pickle  is  a  new 
delight  for  the  epicure.  And  no  one  who  ever 
tastes  a  ripe  olive  properly  prepared  will  ever 
touch  one  of  the  tough,  old-fMhioned  green 
ones  from  over  the  sea.  This  olive  here  is 
prepared  for  the  table  in  the  simpl^t  way  pos- 
Bible.  They  are  gathered,  thrown  into  a  tub  of 
w  V  UlV V  0  ZpCJIdtrttKOtW  water,  where  the  few  bad  ones  float  off,  and 

- \  then  they  are  simply  packed  in  brine.  That  is 

POIHTS  POE  FEUTT-GSOWEBS.  all. _ 

Mr.  S.  T.  Brig^  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  an  wnRAL  ITEKS 

experienced  fruit-raiser.  The  Itepublican says :  ^  0  mn 

Few  in  Western  Massachusetts  can  tell  bigger  official  estimate  of  an  increase  of  100,- 

stories  than  he,  and  back  them  up  with  sped-  000,000  bushels  of  wheat  over  the  crop  of  last 
mens  of  trees  and  fruit,  but  his  success  is  sim-  year,  promises  well  for  cheap  tood  here,  and  a 
ply  commensurate  with  the  care  he  gives  the  liberal  surplus  for  export, 
crop.  His  thrifty  trees  are  never  troubled  with  The  latest  estimates  of  the  corn  crop  for  this 
worm,  bug,  or  miller,  because  he  washes  the  year  place  the  yield  at  1,586,000,000  bushels, 
trunks  and  limbs  a  dozen  or  fifteen  times  ev-  Last  year’s  crop  was  1,936,000,000  bushels,  and 
ery  Summer  in  strong  soft  soapsuds,  put  on  the  average  for  the  last  five  years  1,619,000,000 
with  a  broom.  These  baths  begin  before  the  bushels. 

leaves  or  even  the  buds  appear,  are  repeated  n  is  best  to  leave  the  old  wood  of  raspberries 
after  every  heavy  rain,  and  kept  up  till  the  last  until  Fall  or  even  early  Winter,  as  if  sooner  cut 
apple  has  been  picked  — picked,  by  the  way,  awav  the  tender  young  shoots  are  apt  to  be 
not  dropped,  for  Farmer  Briggs  doesn’t  get  82  twisted  and  broken  ofl. 

A  retired  business  man  of  Lewiston,  Me  , 
^ound  and  pthered  worms  He  picks  every  „  proceeds  of  the  skim-milk 

apple  he  sells,  and  never  allows  them  to  be  j  ,  ^ast  year 

bruised  in  the  proce^.  Then  he  packs  them  received  wtls  8100. 

closely  in  the  barrel,  beginning  with  a  row  .  .  >  1  u 

around  the  circumference,  and  working  inward  Trees  that  are  to  be  set  this  Fall,  should  be 
to  the  centre,  making  the  first  layer.  Uf  course  ordered  as  soon  as  possible.  Early  orders  eu- 
he  gets  more  fruit  in  a  barrel  than  the  farmers  sure  early  delivery  from  the  nursery,  and  the 
who  dump  it  in  by  the  bushel,  but  his  reward  sooner  the  plantiug  is  done  after  the  leaves  are 
is  in  seeing  his  fruit  sell  for  twice  or  three  times  matured,  the  better. 

as  much.  In  the  Spring  he  digs  away  the  earth  Unless  the  sheep-breeder  disposes  of  part  of 
from  the  trunk  of  each  tree  till  the  roots  are  his  flock  every  year,  he  will  soon  be  left  with 
reached.  Manure  is  then  put  in  and  the  earth  too  many  old  sheep,  which  can  only  be  a 
put  back,  but  it  is  turned  over  several  times  in  source  of  loss,  however  high  wool  or  lambs 
the  course  of  the  Summer,  and  always  kept  may  go.  The  life  of  a  sheep  is  a  short  one, 
loose.  and  at  six  or  at  most  seven  years  it  will  begin 

In  the  case  of  apples,  Mr.  Briggs  prefers  to  to  deteriorate,  and  should  be  sent  to  the  sham- 
deliver  the  fruit  as  it  is  wanted,  having  made  bles  before  this  process  has  gone  too  far. 
the  saie  in  the  Fall.  In  this  way  he  can  keep  it  a.  physician  writes  to  the  New  England  Farm- 
under  his  eye,  and  not  find  his  reputation  suf-  er  from  Asheville,  N.  C.,  with  respect  to  the 
fering  by  the  decay  or  shriveling  of  fruit  which  mountain  regions  of  the  “  Old  North  State,” 
was  sold  as  perfect  and  warranted  to  keep  for  that  after  making  personal  observations  in 
six  or  seven  months.  He  puts  the  barreled  about  thirty  States  of  the  Union,  he  has  no 
fruit  in  his  cellar  ;  leaves  the  hatch-way  door  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  essential  elements 
open  the  Winter  through  except  at  night ;  the  of  good  health  are  found  in  a  larger  proportion 
cellar  is  thus  cold  but  dry  ;  the  fruit  never  there,  than  in  any  other  section  of  our  country 
freezes,  and  when  a  customer  draws  on  the  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains, 
supply,  it  is  produced  as  fresh  and  rich  ^  The  forests  of  Alsace-Lorraine  were  the  rich- 
when  pick^.  pis  method  of  peping  truit  is  p^ench  forests,  and  are  now  only 

no  better  than  burying  it,  but  it  accomplishes  excelled  by  the  German  forests  of  Baden. 
Resume  end  with  none  of  pe  trouble.  Mr.  Alsace-Lorraine  timber  district  covers 

Bngp  has  brought  apples  from  his  cellar  in  1  io9,660  acres,  almost  the  whole  territorv. 
pnl  as  sound  ami  fr^h  as  they  were  in  bep-  ^’he  most  important  forest  is  situated  in  the 
tember  pfore.  Rm  125  apple-trees  are  of  the  y  Mountains,  the  highest  peak  of  which, 
Popr,  Congress,  Hubbardspn,  T^mp  swpt,  ^he  -‘Ballon  de  Gwebwiller,”  is  4,300  feet  in 
and  Fameuse  varieties,  pe  orchard  is  thir-  and  is  timber  covered.  The  “Champ 

tep  years  old  apeve^  tree  s  ex^^  de  Feu,”  in  Lower  Alsace,  is  3,285  feet  high, 

rpust  ^d  thpty.  One  variety  omitted  from 

the  list  18  the  Twenty  ounce,  which  yielded  for-  .  r.  ...  .  ,  .  ,  ,  ^  * 

tv-two  bushels  from  three  trees,  half  of  which  A  Califoiuian  planted  a  eucalyptus  tree  in 
wre  fully  up  to  the  twenty-ounce  standard,  and  his  yard  ten  years  ago.  For  seven  yeare  he 
measuring  from  sixteen  to  twenty  inches  in  cir-  noticed  no  improvement  nor  growth.  At  the 
cumference  ®  i'ln®.  however,  the  tree  shot  up 

Thirty  years  ago  the  farm  raised  more  peach-  ***Ph^iy;  Bccently,  while  ch  aning  his  well,  he 
es  than  could  be  given  awa> ,  as  did  many  farms  ^7.“^  the  bottom  matted  with  eucalyptus  roots, 
between  the  Wilbraham  and  Blandtord  hills.  had  forced  their  way  through  the  brip 

Mr.  Briggs  has  now  75  peach  trees,  and  had  the 

fruit  in  the  market  this  year  before  the  first  "p  hity-hve  eet  distant  from  the  spot 

Delaware  peach  car  reached  the  city.  As  he  the  tree  stood  above  ground, 

sold  them  by  the  quart,  his  profit  was  big.  He  Philadelphia  takes  pride  in  its  carpet  mills, 

also  has  255  pear-trees  which  have  brought  Almost  every  section  of  the  town  has  its  fac- 
good  returns  for  the  care  he  gives  them.  Fruit  tories,  or  at  least  a  hand  loom.  Thirty  years 
is  not  his  only  hobby,  for  he  got  83  for  a  dozen  ago  the  sound  of  the  loom  assailed  the  ear  in 
ears  of  sweet  corn  before  the  Long  Island  gar-  many  streets,  coming  oft«  n  from  the  cellar, 
deners  had  sent  a  single  ear  to  the  Springfield  where  the  machine  was  kept  in  a  more  even 
markets.  He  grows  his  asparagus  on  top  of  a  temperature  than  could  be  obtained  elsewhere, 
hill  back  of  his  house,  instead  of  alongside  a  Now  huge  factories,  with  hundreds  of  valuable 
garden  fence  where  most  farmers  plant  it,  and  patent  looms,  have  superseded  the  old  contiiv- 
thus  has  his  first  cutting  in  the  market  when  it  ances  which  had  been  little  improved  for  thou- 


is  a  noveity  which  commands  a  good  price. 


sands  of  years.  The  yearly  product  of  one  mill 


He  fell  a  victim  to  the  “top-over”  corn  craze  of  the  present  time  would  exceed  that  of  the 
which  a  local  enthusiast  started  a  few  years  whole  district  of  Kensington  fifty  or  even  thirty 
ago  ;  but  while  many  farmers  gave  up  the  va-  years  ago. 

riety  in  disgust.  Farmer  Briggs  treated  it  as  a  The  line  of  the  Southern  Cattle  Fever,  as 


new  crop  in  a  new  climate,  that  is,  he  kept  at  it  mapped  at  Washington,  starts  in  Texas,  more 
till  it  began  to  feel  at  home,  and  he  promises  than  half  way  up  the  Bio  Grande,  includes  a 
big  results  next  year.  He  thinks  it  will  show  large  chunk  of  the  southeast  corner  of  Indian 
up  far  ahead  of  anything  eise  grown  in  this  l  eriitory,  all  but  the  northeast  corner  of  Ar- 
section.  kausas,  all  of  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  nearly 

_  _  all  of  Georgia,  with  a  strip  of  Tennessee,  all  of 

THE  DIFFEEENT  GBASSES.  South  and  a  large  part  of  North  (  arolina  with 

The  Hartford  Courant  says  for  convenient  an  irregular  line  through  Virginia  to  salt  water; 
reference  by  those  who  are  not  very  familiar  including  the  lower  Chesapeake  country,  ami 
with  the  different  grasses  growing  abroad,  in  covering  perhaps  two- fifths  of  the  latter  State, 
field,  pasture,  meadow,  and  roadside,  or  by  We  are  deprived  of  the  full  swing  of  this  dis- 
those  who  cannot  constantly  have  access  to  order  at  the  North  by  our  cold  Winters.  Dr. 
many  acres  of  land,  a  row  of  assorted  grass  in  Detmus  reasonably  argues  baccilli  to  be  the 
the  garden  wiU  be  almost  as  handy,  though  prime  cause  ol  this  fever,  and  that  it  is  corn- 
more  voluminous,  and  a  good  many  times  more  iminicated  to  the  grass  and  groumi  by  the  slob- 
natural  and  truthful  than  any  grass  book  in  bering  of  Southern  cuttle  while  travelling, 
existence.  Don’t  wear  cheap  scarlet  socks  or  stockings. 

Seed  may  be  used  in  starting  a  row  of  grass  Nearly  all  are  now  dyed  with  luchsine,  a  very 
—which  need  occupy  no  more  space  or  require  powerful  poison, 
more  care  than  a  row  of  com  or  potatoes.  But  ^  1  m 

planu  be  ueea  with  quicker  re- 

With  a  trowel  and  a  basket  it  would  not  be  - 

difficult  to  gather  now  a  beautiful  collection  of  Comp.\rativr  Longevity  of  the  Sexes.— The 
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W  ith  a  trowel  and  a  basket  it  would  not  be  - 

difficult  to  gather  now  a  beautiful  collection  of  Comp.arative  Longevity  of  the  Sexes.— The 
grasses  for  next  year  from  almost  every  farm,  Hebrew  women  are  the  longest- lived,  and  the 
supposing  they  are  set  in  rows  one  and  a  half  colored  men  the  shortest.  It  appears  from  the 
feet  apart.  gathered  statistics  of  the  world,  that  women 

The  person  making  this  collection  need  not  have  a  greater  tenacity  of  life  than  men.  Na- 
name  them  all  at  first,  either.  Ability  to  dis-  ture  worships  the  female  in  all  its  varieties, 
tinguish  the  different  creations  and  make  them  Among  insects  the  male  perishes  ata  lelutively 
grow  well,  is  enough  to  entitle  any  one  to  begin,  earlier  period.  In  plants  the  seminate  blos- 
Should  duplicates  appear,  these,  if  well  grown,  soms  die  earliest,  and  are  produced  in  the 
may  be  exchanged  with  a  neighbor,  perhaps,  weaker  limbs.  Female  quadrupeds  have  more 
for  something  we  have  not.  endurance  than  males.  In  the  human  race, 

A  square  or  a  circle  of  land,  one  rod  in  diam-  despite  the  intellectual  ami  physical  strength 
eter,  would  give  room  for  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  man,  the  woman  endures  longest,  and 
different  spwimens  of  grass.  Planted  with  re-  will  bear  pain  to  which  the  strong  man  suc- 
gard  to  the  height,  form,  and  coior  of  the  indi-  cumbs.  >^ymo  ic  diseases  are  more  fatal  to 
viduals,  such  a  collection  would  be  a  handsome  males,  and  more  male  children  die  than  female, 
thing  in  anybody’s  door  yard  or  lawn.  Deverga  asserts  that  the  proportion  dying  sud- 

The  pleasant  labor  of  collecting  and  caring  denly  is  about  luO  women  to  70;)  m<-n.  1080 
for  such  a  grass  garden  as  that,  would  ensure  men  in  the  United  States,  in  1870.  committed 
a  pretty  liberal  education  for  the  owner  as  re-  suicide,  b»  285  women.  Intemperance,  apoph  xy. 


and  petroleum.  Tliis  is  at  once  detected  by 
their  odor  ;  and  it  is  therefore  argued  that  this 
naphtha  could  only  have  been  absorbed  during 
the  first  state  of  coal  formation.  It  is  further 
remarked  that  this  theory  serves  to  explain  the 
formation  of  petroieum,  asphalt,  and  other 
bituminous  springs,  which  are  found  at  various 
depths,  and  even  at  the  bottom  of  some  lakes. 
A  porous  soil  would  allow  of  filtration ;  and 
hence  M.  Fongas  iias  remarked  that  in  calcare¬ 
ous  districts  the  coal  found  is  usually  of  some¬ 
what  poor  quality. 

The  Vest  as  a  Lung-protector. — Mr.  James 
Hess  makes  a  very  sensible  suggestion,  in  the 
Herald  of  Health,  when  he  calls  attention  to  the 
absurdity  of  our  present  curious  habit  of  wear¬ 
ing  cambric-back  vests,  while  the  fronts  are  of 
heavy  material  and  sometimes  wadded,  and 
urges  the  propriety  of  protection  for  both 
sides  of  the  lungs.  The  habit,  of  course,  has 
grown  from  a  belief  that  the  outer  coat  is  suffi¬ 
cient  protection  for  the  back,  whiie  the  chest 
needs  warmer  covering,  on  account  of  the  coat 
being  open.  But  it  seems  a  disproval  of  the 
reasoning  that  the  first  unpleasant  sensations 
of  chilliness  are  the  so-called  “  creepers  ”  run¬ 
ning  down  the  spine.  Even  when  the  warmest 
woollen  material  is  selected  for  a  suiting,  the 
tailor,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  will  invari¬ 
ably  make  the  back  of  the  vest  of  some  thin, 
flimsy  material,  like  cambric  or  silk,  though  he 
may  deem  it  advisable  to  pad  the  front  with 
cotton  wadding.  There  is  no  proper  reason 
why  the  back  of  the  vest  should  be  made  so 
insufficient  'Ihe  front  may  be  made  uncom¬ 
fortably  thick,  and  still  fail  to  protect  the  lungs 
unless  the  back  is  made  equally  thick  and  warm. 
In  front  they  are  protected  about  five  times  as 
much  as  in  the  back  by  clothing,  ribs,  flesh, 
muscle,  and  fat.  In  the  back  the  lungs  come  al¬ 
most  to  the  surface,  anti  therefore  need  more 
protection.  Mr.  Hess  asserts  that  it  has  been 
his  custom  for  two  years  past,  and  that  many 
gentlemen  to  whom  he  has  mentioned  the  mat¬ 
ter  have  had  their  vests  made  with  good,  warm 
backs,  and  after  a  Winter’s  trial  are  quite  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  the  change.  They  have  passed 
through  the  entire  Winter  and  Spring  without 
once  hiking  cold,  which  is  the  best  evidence  in 
support  of  the  thick  vestback  proposition,  that 
could  be  adduced. — Popular  Science  News. 

Tomato  Catsup.- One  peck  of  tomatoes  ;  12 
white  onions  ;  3  tablespoonfuls  of  salt ;  1  table¬ 
spoonful  each  of  black  pepper,  ground  cinna¬ 
mon,  cloves,  and  mace,  and  1  whole  mustard 
seed.  Add  a  little  sugar,  and  2  quarts  of  cider 
vinegar.  Scald,  mash,  strain,  boil,  and  bottle. 

Drying  Pears.- The  Journal  of  Chemistry 
vouches  for  the  value  of  the  following  mode  of 
drying  pears :  Pare,  core,  and  quarter  them  ; 
if  large,  cut  in  smaller  pieces.  Scald  them  in  a 
syrup  made  of  “  coffee  sugar,  then  dry  quick¬ 
ly  in  a  hot-air  closet,  moderately  heated  oven, 
or  other  rapidly  evaporating  apparatus.  Keep 
air-tight  in  a  glass  fruit-jar.  They  make  a 
good  sweetmeat,  and  may  be  used  in  cake  or 
puddings. 

Making  Tea. — After  tea  has  been  steeped  in 
boilmr  water  for  three  minutes,  over  five-sixths 
of  the  valuable  constituents  are  extracted. 
Prolonged  boiling  dissipates  the  volatile  flavor¬ 
ing  principles,  and  of  course  does  not  improve 
the  quality  of  the  infusion.  Yet  many  house¬ 
keepers  and  cooks  boil  the  tea  ten,  filteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  \ 

A  Fine  Gloss. — In  order  to  give  a  fine  gloss 
to  shirt  bosoms,  it  is  recommended  to  take  of 
white  wax  one  ounce  and  of  spermaceti  two 
ounces  and  melt  them  together  with  a  gen¬ 
tle  heat.  When  the  starch  is  prepared  in  the 
usual  way,  add  a  piece  of  the  polish  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  using  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  washing.  Another  polishing 
preparation  is  made  by  pouring  boiling  water 
upon  gum  arabic,  sufficient  to  make  a  thick 
solution,  and  adding  one  tablcspoonful  to  a 
pint  of  starch. 

Y'east. — To  make  good  bread,  tw'o  things  are 
necessary  ;  good  flour  and  good  hop  yeast. 
No  one  can  afford  to  use  poor  flour,  tor  it  ab¬ 
sorbs  so  much  water  that  it  will  not  go  one- 
half  as  far  as  flour  of  a  better  grade.  The  next 
requisite  is  home-made  yeast.  I  he  dry  kinds 
in  market  are  seldom  fresh,  and  yeast  is  so 
easily  made  and  so  easily  kept,  that  it  is  poor 
policy  to  buy  it.  The  following  recipe  I  know 
to  be  good  ;  Four  potatoes,  two  handfuls  of 
hops,  one  tablespoonful  of  ginger,  two  of  salt, 
half  cup  of  sugar,  and  one-half  cup  of  good 
fresh  yeast.  Boil  the  potatoes  and  hops  to¬ 
gether,  and  scald  half  a  cup  of  flour  with  the 
water  :  as  soon  as  sufficiently  cold,  add  the 
yeast,  sugar,  salt,  and  ginger,  and  ferment  twen¬ 
ty-four  houis  and  then  bottle.  It  will  keep  six 
weeks  in  the  hottest  weather.  Half  a  cupful 
will  make  from  four  to  six  loaves.  The  bread 
■should  be  set  over  night  and  thoroughly  knead¬ 
ed  in  the  morning,  the  longer  the  better,  but 
from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  anyway. 
Bake  well,  and  just  before  taking  from  the  oven 
wet  the  tops  of  the  loaves  witli  cold  water  to 
insure  that  deep,  dark  red  glaze,  so  dear  to  the 
good  bread-lover  heart.  Never  use  a  particle 
of  butter  or  lard  in  bread,  for  it  destroys  the 
crustiness. — Ohio  Farmer. 


spects  gross  and  its  cultivation. 


THE  OLIVE  nr  CALIFOBBIA. 


gout,  hydrocephalus,  affections  of  the  heart  or 
liver,  scrofula,  paralysis,  are  far  more  fatal  to 
males  than  females.  Pulmonary  consumption. 


f  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  deadly  to  the  latter. 

Joa,quin  Miller  writes  thus  in  the  Chicago  p^,Juale8  in  cities  are  more  prone  to  consump- 

‘l  1  1!  •  .  t'OD  than  in  the  country.  All  old  countries  not 

This  hardy  little  tree,  the  olive,  IS  al  ays  as-  (jigjnrbed  by  emigration  have  a  majority  of 
signed  the  ugliest  and  stoniest  and  meam^t  fp^ales  in  the  population.  In  royal  families 
bit  of  land  to  be  found  on  the  farm.  And  the  the  statistics  show  more  ilaughters  than  sons. 

y  ^  place  jr  ou  choose  to  Hebrew  woman  is  exceptionally  long-lived  ; 
put  him.  He  takes  root  fronci  the  slip  and  the  colored  man  exceptionally  short-lived.  The 
grows  right  along,  and  in  due  tune  drops  his  Q,^rried  state  is  favorable  to  prolongation  of 
little,  black,  and  oily  apples  down  in  the  tall  Hfe  among  women.  Dr.  Hough  remarks  that 
grass  in  such  abundance  that  }  ou  can  some-  ^re  from  two  to  six  per  cent  more  mah  s 

times  see  the  oil  spreading  oyer  the  rocks  and  ^orn  than  feinah  s,  vet  there  is  an  excess  of 


running  down  and  enriching  the  soil  in  the  hot 
sun. 


more  than  six  per  cent,  of  females  in  the  living 


What  a  country  this  will  be  when  the  olive  P^Pulntions.-Popular  Science  News, 
becomes  established  here  as  in  Italy  !  At  pres-  A  New  Thf/iry  of  Coal  Formation. — The 
ent  it  is  not  abundant,  for  the  olive  is  a  slower  Bulletin  de  la  Cerarnique  points  out  that  the 
grower  as  compared  with  oth»*r  things  here,  theory  enunciated  by  M.  De  Gran  d’  Eiiry 
and  so  the  planters  have  been  slow  to  cultivate  is  op'posfd  to  the  idea  that  large  trees  and 
it.  Yet  I  believe  that  now  almost  every  ranch  shrubs  produced  coal  ;  and  in  fnilher  support 
has  more  or  less  olive  trees  growing,  for  there  thereof  it  is  stated  that  the  carboniferous  flora 
is  a  great  demand  not  only  for  the  oil,  but  also  consisted  of  plants  deficient  in  suiistances 
for  the  olive  itself.  nect'ssary  for  producing  coal — the  investigation 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  olive  oil  may  take  the  of  M.  Gaston  de  Saporta  on  this  point  indicating 
place  of  butter  out  here  after  awhile.  Fancy  that  this  vegeiation  consisted  of  a  relatively 
a  group  of  little  children  qp  a  farmer’s  porch,  thin  circle  of  wood  and  of  a  largo  quantity  of  a 
with  bread  in  hani,  dipping  it  into  a  dish  of  softer  substance.  Brogiiiart  and  Eliede  Beau- 
olive  oil.  The-  scene  is  so  frequent  here  that  niont  attribute  the  ft  rniatum  of  coal  to  the 
I  asked  a  woman  not  long  ago  why  she  did  not  transformation  of  the  close  herbaceous  vegeta- 
give  her  children  butter  on  their  bread  instead,  tion  which  surrounded  the  huger  forest  trees 
She  answered  me  that  her  children  would  not  and  plants.  Similar  opinions  have  beon  ex¬ 
eat  butter  if  they  could  get  olive  oil  to  sop  pressed  by  M.  Poncliet  and  other  savants  ;  so 
their  bread  in.  And  I  think  they  are  about  that  M.Grand’Eiiry  has  more  or  less  eminent 
right.  I  have  found  myself  more  than  once  authorities  for  his  statement  that  a  calculation 
preferring  olive  oil  to  butter  here.  And  the  of  the  accumulation  of  trees,  etc.,  necessary  for 
butter  is  of  the  best.  But  any  one  who  has  the  conversion  into  even  a  thin  coal  bed  of  a 
a  taste  for  pickled  olives,  either  natural  or  ac  fort's!  suddenly  buried  umlerwater,  orgradual- 
quired,  will  find  himself  becoming  very  partial  ly  letting  its  residue  gather  on  the  ground, 
to  the  oil  of  olives.  leads  to  an  eviilently  erroneous  result,  so 

Yet  never  before  did  I  find  this  taste  for  greatly  is  it  nee*  ssarj’ to  exaggerate  either  the 
olive  oil  so  supreme.  Even  in  Italy  and  Spain  mass  of  vegetable  matter  or  the  duration  of 
and  Palestine,  places  where  there  is  no  butter  the  process  of  coal  form ation.  Even  admitting 
fit  to  eat,  I  did  not  care  for  olive  oil.  But  this  for  a  moment  that  coal  is  produced  by  the  de- 
here  is  so  superior  to  that  of  all  other  lands,  composition  of  tie*  s.  M.  Gran  d’ Eury  asks  how 
that,  as  I  said  before,  I  8usi>e<*t  it  may  drive  out  it  can  be  maintained  that  wooil,  iu  losing  i  s 
the  use  of  butter  to  some  extent.  The  people  moisture,  has  become  liquid.  Wood  is  known 
here  eat  their  pickled  olives  with  great  relish,  to  contain  a  good  d>  al  of  water,  and  coal  has 
The  plate  of  little  purple  olives  is  ever  present  only  traces  of  it.  Wliile  he  regards  it  as  cer- 
on  the  table,  and  is  soon  emptied.  This  purple  tain  that  coal  was  at  one  time  liquid,  and  grad- 
or  black  olive  is  a  new  invasion  of  the  old  cus-  ually  assunu'd  a  solid  shape,  he  considers  that 
torn.  And  just  why  anybody  ever  pickleil  the  coal  beds  were  formerly  lieds  of  iiaphlha  and 
olive  green,  I  do  not  know.*  Certainly  no  one  bituminouspctroleum.producedbythcdecom- 
w’ho  ever  uU‘ a  purple  or  ripe  olive  would  ever  position  of  inferior  aquatic  vegetation  iimJer 
eat  a  gn  en  t  in'.  May  be  the  olive  was  put  up  the  influence  of  heat  and  dampm-ss.  Asa  proof 
green  in  Spain  and  Italy  for  better  transjKUta-  of  this  assertion,  he  quotes  the  fact  that  the 
tion.  Be  that  as  it  niaj%  I  desin*  to  call  atten-  porous  minerals  found  at  the  bottom  of  coal 
tion  to  the  little  purple  California  olive.  This  pitsareimpregnatediniheir  pores  with  naphtha 


iFotrfon* 

Peden  the  Prophet. — Prof.  Black ie  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  letter — indeed  two  of  them — relative  to 
the  proposed  monument  to  “  Peden  the  Proph¬ 
et.”  The  last  is  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Todd 
of  Cumnock,  and  in  it  the  Professor  says  ;  “I 
am  glad  to  liear  that  you  have  some  prospect 
of  erecting  a  monument  to  Peden.  Nothing 
c.mtribiites  more  to  the  formation  of  a  noble 
national  character  than  the  public  monumental 
recognition  of  the  brave  men  of  old  time;  and 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  in¬ 
telligent  student  of  history,  that  as  we  owe*  our 
political  independence  to  the  valor  and  stout 
endurance  of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  so  the  rights 
of  conscience  were  secured  to  us  by  the  pei  se¬ 
vering  efforts  of  the  men  who  from  John  Knox 
downwards,  based  our  Beedtish  Protestantism, 
not  on  the  ordinances  of  the  monarch,  but  on 
the  convictions  of  the  people.  The  lute  public 
recognition  of  ‘Ihe  Brave  Scottish  Woman’ 
who  in  1637  so  vigorously  prot*  sted  against  the 
introduction  of  the  Laiidiaii  liturgy  into  the  ca¬ 
thedral  of  St.  Giles,  coming  as  it  did  from  the 
pen  of  such  an  honored  Scotsman  as  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  St'ssion,  stands  forth 
as  the  best  possibleomen  of  th.esuecess  of  your 
undertaking.  Such  a  monument  as  you  pro¬ 
pose  will  not  only  be  honorable  to  Cumnock  as 
an  important  c<  ntre  of  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
but  may  contribute  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  town  by  the 
attraction  which  it  will  present  to  tourists  in 
this  locomotive  age.” 

Bestoring  the  Obatoire. — The  round  church 
in  the  Bue  cle  Bivoli,  Palis,  known  us  the  Ora- 
toire,  which  has  for  the  last  eighty  years  been 
used  as  a  place  of  worship  by  tin-  Beformed 
Church,  is  being  restored.  It  is  situated  upon 
the  site  of  the  hot<  1  which  belonged  in  1616  to 
Cardinal  de  Beriille,  who  hml  pun-hased  it 
from  the  Due  de  Jojeiise,  who  had  himself 
bought  It  fr(;m  Gabrielle  d’Estiecs,  and  it  is 
said  that  it  was  here  that  Jeau  t  hatel  attempt¬ 
ed  to  assassinate  Henri  IV.  Cardinal  do  lle- 
rulle  built  a  chapel  there,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  transformed  into  a  church  belonging  to 
the  Order  of  the  Orab-rians,  which  at  the  tinu' 
of  the  Bevoliition,  possc.ssed  eighty  houses  in 
France,  among  the  most  famous  membio's  of 
the  order  being  Ma-ssillon  and  Malebranche.  to 
say  uotliing  of  Fouche,  aiterwards  Due 
d’Otrante.  Duiinp  the  Bevoluti on,  the  church 
was  used  as  a  public  meetinghouse,  and  in 
1806  it  was  made  over  to  the  t  alvinist  Protes¬ 
tants.  A  statue  of  Admiral  Ci  ligny  is  to  be 
erected  in  the  open  space  facing  the  Bue  de 
Bivoli. 

A  Natal  Beviv.al. — There  has  been,  it  is  stat¬ 
ed*  a  great  awakening  among  the  Boers  (Dutch 
settlers)  of  Natal,  South  .Africa.  They  have 
been  so  busy  witli  prayer-meetings  that  the 
worldly  have  complained  that  they  have  spoil¬ 
ed  the  annual  races.  The  leader  among  the 
converts  is  a  Mr.  Nel.  who  sujs  he  can  count 
over  two  hundred  in  his  spaisely  settled  dis¬ 
trict  who  have  experienced  a  change  of  heart. 
The  work  was  a  very  quiet  one,  beginning  with¬ 
out  the  agency  of  evangelistic  meetings.  Those 


awakened  showed  great  anxiety  for  the  heathen 
Kaffirs,  and  many  natives  have  been  converted. 

The  Protestant  Churches  of  Japan. — The 
editor  of  the  Japanese  paper,  the  Kirioto-Kyo 
Shimbun,  has  received  directly  from  all  the 
Protestant  churches  of  Japan  their  statistics 
for- the  past  year,  which  he  gives  in  comparison 
with  the  three  preceding  years,  by  which  the 
marvellous  growth  appears  in  that  time  of  151 
churches  from  88,  of  11,604  members  from  3769, 
and  of  contributions  of  yen  23,407  from  812,477, 
the  yen  being  worth  about  eighty  cents  gold. 

Church  Exclusion. — The  abuse  of  the  pew 
system  has  been  strikingly  illustrated  in  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  London,  where  parishioners  who 
are  not  pew  owners  are  forbidden,  by  a  notice 
at  the  doors,  to  join  in  the  General  Confession, 
the  first  Lord’s  Prayer,  or  the  Venite,  or  to 
venture  up  the  aisles  farther  than  the  doorway 
until  the  Psalms  begin,  or  even  at  this  period 
of  the  service  to  join  in  the  worship  of  Almighty 
God,  without  the  permission  of  the  pew-owners. 
By  this  rule,  out  of  11,000  parishioners,  10,000 
are  permanently  excluded  from  their  parish 
church,  which  has  1000  rentable  seats.  This 
rule  is  the  practice  of  most  West  End  church¬ 
es,  whose  church-wardens,  however,  did  not 
openly  avow  it.  One  result  of  this  exclusive 
system,  has  been  the  closing  of  several  of  these 
churches  during  the  last  two  months  for  lack 
of  congregations. 

A  Large  Church. — There  are  only  fifteen  out 
of  the  6281  of  all  our  Presbyterian  churches  of 
this  country  that  have  a  larger  membership 
tha,n  that  of  the  church  in  Chefoo,  China,  of 
which  Bev.  Dr.  Hunter  Corbett  is  pastor.  It 
has  859  converted  Chinamen  as  members,  who 
with  209  in  four  other  stations,  make  the  entire 
roll  of  1068  under  his  charge. 

The  University  Students  in  China. — One  of 
them  from  Edinburgh  University  writes  home 
as  follows  ;  “We  are  as  happy  a  party  of  the 
Lord’s  children  as  you  could  find  anywhere, 
and  we  are  just  longing  for  the  time  when  He 
will  open  all  our  mouths  to  tell  of  Jesus’  dying 
love  to  these  poor  Chinese  in  their  own  tongue. 
There  are  two  grand  Chinamen  working  the 
country  round  about  this  place  (Ping- yang]  who 
are  doing  real  red-hot  work.  One  brougnt  in 
six  or  seven  converts  the  other  day,  and  they 
obeyed  Paul  pretty  well,  for  they  sang  nearly 
all  day  and  night.  This  is  a  real  live  work. 
If  China  is  to  be  turned  upside  down,  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  must  be  turned  inside  out  first.  .  .  . 
We  want  the  pick  of  the  Christian  army  out 
here,  where  the  devil’s  headquarters  and  main 
army  are.  We  have  all  been  surprised  to  find 
that  things  about  Chinese  life  and  hardships 
had  been  exaggerated  a  good  deal.  We  rough 
it  in  travelling,  but  nothing  more ;  excellent 
food  and  a  comfortable  bed,  with  the  Lord  Je¬ 
sus  as  your  Friend,  what  more  does  a  Christian 
soldier  require?  .  .  .  Havi?  you  sent  over  to 
the  American  universities  yet?  And  have  you 
roused  all  the  English  and  Irish  universities  as 
well  as  Scotch  ?  Let  us  be  very  ambitious  for 
the  honor  and  glory  of  the  Loril  Jesus.” 

Hindu  Widows  and  Cuild-Markiages  in  In¬ 
dia. — As  an  incidental  fruit  of  missions  in  In¬ 
dia,  public  opinion  there  is  inclining  decidedly 
against  early  marriages.  The  “Indian  Wit¬ 
ness”  expresses  the  belief  that  there  would  be 
quiet  assent  if  the  Government  should  tlecree 
that  marriages  of  native  girls  under  fifteen 
years  of  age,  would  not  be  recognized  by  the 
courts.  According  to  a  writer  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  it  has  been  almost  a  cruelty  to  forbid 
the  practice  of  suttee,  or  the  suicide  of  Hindu 
widows,  while  taking  no  steps  to  defend  such 
unfortunate  persons  from  the  miseries  to  which 
they  are  condemned  by  native  social  laws.  The 
theory  is,  as  enunciated  by  the  ancient  Hindu 
lawmaker,  Manu,  that  “  a  virtuous  wife  ascemis 
to  heaven,  if  after  the  decease  of  her  loid,  she 
devotes  herself  to  pious  austerity  ;  but  a  widow 
who  slights  her  deceased  husband  by  marry¬ 
ing  again,  brings  disgrace  on  herself  here  be¬ 
low,  and  shall  be  excluded  from  the  seat  of  her 
lord.”  Hence  he  directs  that  she  shall  “  ema¬ 
ciate  her  body  by  living  voluntarily  on  pure 
flowers,  roots,  and  fruits,  but  let  her  not,  when 
her  lord  is  deceased,  even  pronounce  the  name 
of  another  man.  Let  her  continue  till  death 
forgiving  all  injuries,  performing  harsh  duties, 
avoiding  every  sensual  pleasure,  and  cheerful¬ 
ly  practising  the  incomparable  ru’es  of  virtue 
which  have  been  followed  by  such  women  as 
were  devoted  to  only  one  husband.” 

These  laws,  though  laid  down  nearly  2500 
years  ago,  arc  still  mercilessly  entorced,  and 
the  life  of  a  Hindu  widow  is,  in  consequence, 
almost  unbearable ;  in  fact,  many  eases  are 
known  where  death  from  exhaustion  and  star¬ 
vation  follows  the  attempt  to  observe  the  pre¬ 
scribed  routine  of  life.  For  two  days  of  each 
month,  for  instance,  she  must  neither  eat  nor 
drink  anvthing,  no  matter  how  feeble  may  be 
her  health.  Otherwise  she  loses  “caste”  and 
forfeits  the  respect  and  care  of  her  family.  Bad 
as  all  this  is,  it  is  yet  far  better  to  stop  the  sut¬ 
tee  despite  the  caste  diffiimlties  that  follow. 
Any  other  conclusion  confers  a  premium  on 
suicide.  This  awful  crime  needs  no  encourage¬ 
ment  at  the  haiiils  of  the  law.  As  to  the  caste 
difficulties,  they  must  be  left  to  time  and  to 
Christianity  to  mitigate.  And  in  this  work  the 
British  Government,  it  would  seem,  might  pre¬ 
pare  the  way. 

EGYPT’S  SPHINX. 

The  Sphinx  occupies  a  position  where  the  en¬ 
croachment  of  the  Desert  is  most  conspicuous. 
At  tlie  present  d-iy  nothing  is  to  be  seen  of  the 
animal  except  its  head  and  its  neck  ;  but  the 
old  Egyptian  monuments  on  which  it  is  figur¬ 
ed,  show  not  only  the  entire  body  down  to  the 
paws,  but  also  a  large  square  plinth  beneath, 
covered  with  ornaments.  Since  the  time  of  the 
Greeks,  perhaps  ever  since  the  reign  of  Thoth- 
mes  IV.,  this  plinth  has  disappeared  beneath 
the  sand,  and  its  very  existence  had  been  for¬ 
gotten.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
Stihinx  is  hewn  out  of  a  large  isolated  rock, 
which  overlooked  the  plain.  Bat  M.  Maspero’s 
researches  suggest  that  it  is  a  work  yet  more 
stupendous.  He  has  proved  that  the  Sphinx 
occupies  the  centre  of  an  amphitheatre,  form¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  rocky  basin,  the  upper  rim  of 
which  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  head  of  the 
animal.  The  walls  of  this  amphitheatre,  when¬ 
ever  visible,  are  cut  by  the  hand  of  man.  It 
seems  probable,  there'ore,  that  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  there  was  a  uniform  surface  of  rock,  in 
which  an  artificial  valley  has  been  excavated, 
so  as  to  leave  in  the  middle  a  block  out  of 
which  the  Sphinx  was  finally  hewn.  The  exca¬ 
vations  now  being  carried  on,  will  doubtless 
verify  the  existence  of  the  plinth  shown  on  the 
old  paintings,  and  also  furnish  evidence,  by  the 
ornamental  in  of  the  plinth,  of  the  true  age  of 
the  monument.  M.  Maspero  is  inclined  to  as¬ 
sign  to  it  a  veiy  great  anthpiity— possibly  high¬ 
er  than  the  early  dynasties,  i.  e.,  than  the  first 
period  of  Egyptian  history.  As  the  result  of 
last  Winter’s  work,  the  sand  round  the  Sphin.x 
has  already  been  lowered  by  about  thirty  me¬ 
tres. — The  Academy. 

NEW  CALEDONIA. 

New  Caledonia  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  penal  settlement  of  France,  and  it  has  ab¬ 
sorbed  as  many  criminals  as  the  French  Gov- 
einment  dare  send.  But  away  some  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  to  the  northeast,  there  lies  a  fair 
range  of  islands,  which  are  not  only  beautiful 
and  fertile  in  themselves,  but  which  seem  to 
present  quite  a  succession  of  comfortably  iso¬ 
lated  residences  for  those  who  leave  France  at 
the  expense  of  their  country  and  for  their  coun¬ 
try’s  good. 

The  New  Hebrides  .Archipelago  comprise 
some  twenty  islands,  large  and  small,  the  larg¬ 
est  tieing  Espiritu  Santo,  which  mea.'  ures  about 
seventy  miles  in  length  by  about  thirty  in 
breadth.  The  aborigines  of  the  group  have  all 
come  from  the  same  Papuan  stock,  yet  not 
only  do  they  differ  very  much  in  physical  as¬ 
pect,  but  tribes  are  aiisolutely  foreigners  to 
other  tribes.  Not  (>nly  has  each  island  its  own 
language,  but  so  also  has  each  tribe  ;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  recorded  that  on  one  of  the  islands 
alone  there  are  six  native  towns  in  which  six 
distinct  languages  are  spoken.  These  lan¬ 
guages  no  doubt  have  all  a  certain  affinity,  yet 
they  are  marked  tiy  differences  somewhat 
broader  than  what  we  are  accustomed  to  re¬ 
gard  as  dialects.  This  confusion  of  tongues  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of 
the  New  Hebriiles,  as  well  as  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  difficulties  with  which  Christianizing  and 
civilizing  influences  have  to  contend. — All  the 
Year  Bound. 


A  Constitutional  Bemedjr,  not  one  Merely  Ijocal. 

The  trouble  with  consumptives  is  that  the  ailment  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  in  the  throat,  and  so,  under 
the  impression  that  it  is  nothing  very  serious,  is  neglect¬ 
ed  until  too  late.  Tubercles  are  deposited  in  the  lungs 
earlier  thiin  many  people  think.  Give  speedy  attention 
to  this.  There  is  a  stage  at  which  consumption  is  not  a 
merely  local  disease;  it  is  constitutional.  True,  it  is 
the  lungs  that  are  specially  “consumed.”  But  the 
consumptive  patient  is  ailing  all  over,  and  needs  to  be 
vitalized  all  over  it  ho  would  bo  well. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Turner,  an  English  gentleman  who 
went  all  the  way  from  his  home  to  Colorado  to  be  cured, 
is  in  this  connection  deeply  interesting.  The  air  of 
Colorado  was  too  stimulating  for  a  man  whose  right 
lung  was  a  depository  of  tubercles.  He  became  worse 
and  worse.  But  he  read  about  Compound  Oxygen,  and 
procured  a  Home  Treatment.  At  once  there  was  a 
marvellous  improvement.  Mr.  Turner  slept  better,  and 
his  appetite  and  digestion  were  altogether  renewed. 
In  due  course  his  lungs  became  quite  free  from  tuber¬ 
cles.  Some  time  afterward  he  wrote: 

"And  this  recovery  has  proved  permanent.  Twelve 
months  have  passed  and  I  am  belter  than  I  was  then. 
Though  prostrated  during  a  long  Summer  by  the  great 
and  continuous  heat— having  been  always  affected  by 
a  high  temperature — there  was  no  return  of  any  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  old  malady,  and  to-day  I  regard  myself, 
and  am  regarded  by  ray  friends,  as  cured. 

“  Hence,  I  believe  Compound  Oxygen  is  all  that  you 
claim  for  it,  and  have  pleasure  iu  testifying  what  great 
things  it  has  done  for  me.” 

If  Mr.  Turner's  case  were  the  only  one  on  record,  it 
would  b(»  a  great  encouragement  to  consumptives. 
Happily  there  are  hundreds  i>f  other  and  similar  vic¬ 
tories  wrought  by  Compound  Oxygen.  You  may  read 
about  them  in  the  treatise  which  will  be  sent  you  free 
if  you  write  for  it  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia. 

Relief  is  immediate,  and  a  sure  cure.  Piso’s  Remedy 
for  Catarrh.  50  cents. 


I  “  specialty  ot  giving  premiums 

I  REILv  forming  of  Tea  Clubs  for  our 

I  Ut|||  -A  pure  Teas  ami  C/Offees.  We  defy  tbe 
■■n  V  IIbW  world  on  price  and  quality.  No 
house  gives  same  quality  goods  and  premiums,  a  host  of 
useful  and  orniiinentil  articles  to  select  from.  Silver- 
plated  Casters  for  13.  n  f”  II  ft  “"‘I  *10  orders. 
Silver-plated  Tea  Sets,  U  ■  II  1 1  elegant  designs,  for 
$30  and  $50  orders;  or  K  F  U  1 1  beautiful  Gold  Band 
CUInuTeaSetorhand  llklll/some  Decoraied  Din¬ 
ner  Set,  Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Gold  and  Silver  Watches, 
Oioeks,  etc.  Illustrated  price  and  premium  list,  and  full 
particulars  sent  free.  Special  GflTer:  toiVH||aa 
every  tculh  jierson  that  answers  this  adver-  lUIP 
tiseinent,  we  will  send  free  one  pound  ot  I 
choice  Tea.  Write  at  once.  N.A’IIuAaIj  |  |||V 
TKA  AND  COFKIOK  COMPANY,  UOSl'ON,  Mass. 


1181,  aiiu  lull 

THIS 


NEW  ROOKS 

BY  THE 

Presbyterian  S^d  of  Publication 

NOW  BEADY. 

m  PRESBYTERIAN  DIBEST  BP  1886. 

Embracing,  with  the  contents  ot  the  edition  of  1S73,  the 
Acts  of  the  Assembly,  from  1874  to  Ita'i  Inclusive,  and  on 
addendum  ol  the  Acts  of  the  Assembly  ot  1886. 

By  the  Hev.  W.  K.  MOOItE,  D.l>. 

Hvo.  Sheep.  Price,  $•>  net. 

Earthly  Watchers  at  the  Eeavenly  Bates. 

THE  FALSE  AND  THEfTEDE  SPIRITUALISM. 

By  the  llev.  JUHN  t'lIKSTKK,  U.U. 

IGino.  Price,  $1.13. 

WOOD,  m~m  STUBBLE. 

By  KATE  W.  HAMILTON. 

VZmo.  Price,  $1,163. 

THE  CBESm  COTERIE. 

By  KATE  LIVINGSTON  HAMILTON. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Kiisincss  Supt., 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

OB 

WARD  &  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


UasoitS.  Hamlin 


ORGANS. 

nighest  Honors  at  all  Great  World’s  Exhibitions  for 
ninetee  n  years.  lOU  styles.  tZi  to  $«(in.  For  Cash,  Easy 
Psymenta,  or  Rented.  Catalogue,  46  pp.,  4to,  free. 

PIANOS. 

The  Improved  Method  of  Stringing,  Introduced  and 
perfected  by  Mason  &  Hamlin,  Is  conceded  by  com¬ 
petent  Judges  to  constitute  a  radical  advance  In  Piano¬ 
forte  construction. 

Do  not  require  one-quarter  as  much  tuning  as  Pianos 
genersMv,  Deserlntlve  rsfslnirue  hv  msil. 


ORGAN  BlPIANO  CO 


164  Tremsnt  8t,,  Boston,  149  Wabash  Ava,,  OUoago. 
46  E,  14th  8t.  (Union  Bq.), 
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■<yyET“™^ 

V  I  l-XTEREBT 

w,  I  W  Ik  I  seml-annnal 
“‘.roiir  home.  38tb{earo< 

H  reHideiice,  amf  luh  of  biisineas.  No  Id. 
■  ever  hail  to  pay  taxes,  costs  od  fora 

¥  or  take  land. 

Keferenres  all  arouM  you. 
I  Write  if  you  have  money  to  loan.  Address 

^SON. 

‘fMMTlOM  TUIS  l-A  ruH.  hf  rpA  i?lu  jilMt 


Great  Ahericam 


oi.ate.st  ill  .IK  (  nieiitsevcr  of. 
f.'rcJ.  Xow'a  your  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
■SEaJHH  Tens  and  ('nlTees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gobi  Band  or  .Moss 
Ro.se  CblnaTeaSct,  Dinner  Set, 

Go!  1  llano  .Vioss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  W  atcb.  lirass  Lamp, 
or  Webster’s  Dictionary.  T'orfiill  particulars  addresg 
THE  GKE.i'l'  l.MEBK'AN  TEA  4  0., 
P.O.Box  1189.  81  audSS  Vescy  Bt., Xew  York. 

WE  WANT  YOU  I 

profitable  cmplovment  to  repnwnl  i.»  in  every 
county.  Salary  $7.'.  is  r  month  and  eipcn^ei,  or  a 
largo  coinniissiun  on  sales  if  pn-ferred.  tiood. staple. 

Kverr  one  buys.  Ontllt  and  particulars  Free. 

BTAMUAKU  SILVEKWAIUJ  GO.,  BouiON,  MASS. 

EQUITABLE 

Mortgage  Company, 

™  Mortgages  and  Municipal  DflljnC 

III  Kansas,  .tlissciiri  ami  .VArista.  uuniid 

I’KIXCIPAL  A.\’D  IXTBUKST 

GUARANTEED. 

Capital,  -  -  .$om, 000.00 

A  jiamphlot  containing  Information  concerning  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Farm  Mor  gages  for  the  pant  twenty-flvo  years,  sent 
free  ou  appUcuUoii. 

OFFICE**: 

NEW  YORK.  208  Broadway,  Evening  Post  Building. 

BOSTON,  23  Court  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  112  South  Fourth  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY,  Me 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 


iANCHORWLINE, 


United  States  Mail  Steamers 

SAIL  EVERT  SATURDAY  FROM 

NEW  YORK  for  6US60W  lia  LONDONDERRY. 

CIRCASSIA.... Oct.  23,  2  P.  M.  I  ETHIOPIA.... Oct.  30,  7  A.  M. 
DEVONIA.  ..  Nov.  13,  «  A.  M. 

Cabin  Passage,  $43  and  $55.  Second  Class,  $30. 

■JOINT  EXPRESS  SERVICE, 

NEW  YORK  to  LIVERPOOL  via  QUEENSTOWN. 

steamer  “AMERICA  ’’ . sails  Wednesday,  Oct.  27. 

Steamer  *’  CITY  OF  ROME  ’’. . .sails  Wednesday,  Nov.  10, 
And  every  alternate  Wednesday  thereafter. 

Saloon  Passage,  $60  and  upwardt.  Second  Class,  $35. 
Steerage  at  lowest  rates. 

For  Cabin  Plans  and  all  further  information,  apply  to 

SSNSSRSOIT  BB.0TSSBS,  Agrents, 

7  Bowling  Green,  New  Vork. 

^  MILLION 

BOOKS 

RARE,  CURIOUS,  CURRENT,  IM  STOCK. 

Almost  Given  Away  ! 

Libraries  Supplied  Cheaper  than  at  any  Book  Store  In  the  World. 
L.1BRARIF>4  AND  BOOKS  BOCCUT, 
MAMMOTH  CATALOGUE  FREL 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS, 

81  CHAMBERS  STREET, 

Third  door  west  of  City  Hall  Park,  NEW  ITORK. 

gold  medal,  FABIS,  1878. 

BAKER'S 


The  Physician’s  Favorite ! 


A  predigested,  non  lrrltatmg.  easily  assimilated  food 
Indicated  In  all  weak  and  Inflamed  ci^iidltlons  of  the 
digestive  organs,  either  in  liifuiits  or  adults. 

•tg-  It  has  been  Ihe  positive  mesns  of  saving  many  lives, 
having  been  successful  In  hundreds  of  cases  where  other 
prepared  foods  failed 

The  Most  Nourishing,  Most  Palatable, 

Most  Economical,  of  all  Prepared  Foods. 

1J»0  MEALS  for  an  Infant  for  $1.00, 

EASILY  I'REl'ARED.  .At  Druggists,  25c.,  50c..  $1. 

Kg' A  valuable  pamphlet  on  “  The  Xutrition  of  Infants  and 
Invalids,"  sent  free  on  application. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

SIT  STANDS  10  reason  that  a  straight  skilled 
dilvo  atone  point  and  one  point  only,  gets 
there.  Excellence  In  Ready  Mixed  Paints  Is 
our  point  Anybody  eli-e  can  have  all  the 
oihor  business  for  all  of  ns.  Try  our  $1.35 
per  gallon  Ready  Jllxed  Paint.  It  no  dealer 
In  your  neighborhood,  send  to  us  direct. 
Dealers  who  do  not  sell  these  goods  lore  re- 
quesle  1  to  write  for  color  cards,  terms,  &c. 
The  best  goods.  The  heaviest  advertised  ot 
any  In  the  market.  Our  agents  fully  pro¬ 
tec  e...  .  ney  are  easy  lo  sell.  The  F.  J.  NASH  M’F’G.  CO., 

Nyack,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


S  Warranted  absolutely  pure 
aeoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
tl  has  been  removed.  It  has  <Are« 
nes  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
Ith  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
id  is  therefore  far  more  ecouoml- 
il,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
ip.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
rengtbenlng,  easily  digested,  and 
Imirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
rell  as  for  persons  In  health. 

Sold  by  OTo^rTeverywhero. 

f.  BAKER  &  CO-,  Dorcbester,  Hass. 


For  Choirs 


A  Low  Priced  CoQeclion'oI  Music. 

IIEIL  milEHS 

BY  H.  P.  DANKS. 

TYio  errat  uncceeB  of  Mr.  Pank»*  church  miifile 
renderi  unnecettary  any  comment  an  to  tlie  merli 
of  this  collection.  The  Anthems  aro  all  entirely  ucw 
and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  denominations*  as 
Services,  Opening  Pieces,  Collection  Pieces,  etc.,  and 
available  for  Chorus  or  Quartet  (’hoirs. 

The  pieces  are  from  Kasy  to  Medium  Grade,  wKla 
tbe  or^Ait  PArti  on  aepornto  alaflT,  thiin  avoid¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  the  player's  reading  all  the  parts 
at  once,  as  in  the  old  style. 

**InBAL  Anthrms**  contains  64  pages,  octavo  size, 
handsomely  bound  in  paper. 

Price,  86  eents  eaeli  by  mall,  postpaid  1 
$8.60  a  dor.cn  hr  expresB,  not  prepaid* 
C::7*«!^Pi^CTMKN  PAGES  FK££. 
ITPMSIIED  BV 

THE  JOHN  Gii'JRGH  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  0. 

And  19  Kast  16th  Street.  New  Tork  Cit7> 

ABIC  OFIPEK  T'o  IntriMlnce  them,  we 
will  Give  Away  1.006 
Relf-Cperating  Wfisliour  Muchincs.  R  you  want 
<uio  send  n<  your  name,  1*.  o.  and  express  office 
at  once.  Vhe  National  Co««Sdi>r7bt«,ii*Y* 


b  8% 


The  Amerlean  InTesimciit  Cempisny.  ineer* 

rorated  tinder  the  laws  of  Iowa,  with  a  Capital  8(osw 
Of  91,0041,0410*  Succeeding  Oausav  Bros  A  Oo^ 
Vmmeishurf.  Iowa,  Oaiits^  Clots  A  Ce.,  MitcbelU 
Dakota,  Ormsbt.  Gkavbs  A  Co.,  Huron,  Dakota,  Baa^* 
ers  and  Morttface  Brokers,  offer  GaaranSeed 
gagrs.  Debenture  and  School  Bonds.  Their  Demand 
vestment  Certificates  drawing  6  per  cent,  are  atyaettyf 
for  parties  with  funds  Idle  fora  short  time,  wythfw 
eaperien«'e.  Write  lor  pamphlet. 

llome  Oflloe,  Knaaietebars,  lewa. 

New  York  OfBce.  ISO  Nassan  8t 

lOSSERVATlVE  IMESTMEJITS. 

SAFETY  AND  PROFIT. 

SOLID  AS  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  OR  U.  S.  BONDS 

Address  Central  Illinois  Financial  Agency,  Jackson¥ille,lll. 


MENEELY  &  COMPANY, 
WEST  TROY,  N.  Y.,  BELLS, 

ForCliurclii'S  Schools,  etc  also  Chime* 
Bill!  Peals.  Fonnori  tbanbalfncentoiT 
noted  lor  superiority  over  all  olliers. 


Stt,uao 

BELLS 

Furnished 

since 

1N2A. 


CLINTON  H.  MENEEIY  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

Troy,  N.  Y., 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR 

CHURCH,  CHIME,  AND  SCHOOL  BELLS. 


m 


MeShane  Ball  Foundry 

Finest  Grade  of  Bells, 

CniMKS  SMI)  Peai*  for  CHUKCHBS,  ft*. 
Send  for  Price  and  Catalogue.  Adareaa 
H.  MeSHANE  «  CO., 
Mentitn  this  SaStr.  Baltimore.  HA 


J.  &  R.  LAMB. 

CHURCH  HECORATIOR 

AND 

FURXISHING. 

69  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


EVERY 

/I 


ELECTRO  silicon! 


THE  best  polish  for 

Gold  and  Silverware. 

PBOUl'CES  greateat  brilUanry. 

BE({U1BF.S  least  labor. 

_  tk  HABMLES.S  In  every  respeeC 

Sold  everywhere,  and  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
15  cent*  in  stamps. 

.‘Jrr.  ELECTRO-SILICON  ..r.v 

Send  address,  snenttem  this  paper,  and  receive 

A  TRIAL  N.4MPLE  FREE. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  Jolin  St,  New  York. 

7%;SAFEOQ^ 

/  /O  INVfSTMENT.O/O 

Lnarnnteed  Firal  .llorliinae  Bonde,  netthur 
~  to  B  percent,  neini-aniiuiil  iDlerent.  Prompt 
payment  of  principal  and  intersat  remitted  Tree  at 
Charge.  Loaua  necared  on  Real  Estate  in  Min- 
ne^.Iia  or  improved  farms  in  Minnesota  Iowa, 
or  Dakota  worth  three  to  six  times  the  lean, 
upon  S4.]eeted  locations  Refer  to  National  Bank 
or  Commerce.  Minneapolis,  and  Banks  generally. 
Before  investing,  send  f.ir  forms  and  psrtirnlara  to 

SU  DAM  CD  R<’'’IE:<<tate  and  Mortgage  Dealer, 

.  n.  DllKCnMIN.NKAP01.ls,  3linn..  or 
to  BAML.  R.  MacLEAN,  43  Exchange  Fl^  New  Yorit 


CURE'S.  D£AF~lE~ 

inrUthl*.  lllMitPhtwH  Kfw>k  A  pppF  A*tdr»$k 

or  coll  00  F.  HlSCOXg  853  Briodway,  N.  Y.  Nom$  tbit  poi'W. 


Piso’s  Remedy  for  Catarrh  Is  the 
Beat.  Easiest  to  Use,  and  Cboapeat. 


Also  good  fer  Cold  In  tb*  Band, 
Headache,  Hay  F«v*r,  4b:,  tOcaotg. 


I’HB  NEW-YOKK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  OOTOBEK  21,  1886. 


THE  TWE.ITV-FOrR  fSO  PRESBYTERIES. 

Bockawa7,  N.  J.,  Oct.  14, 1886. 

Mr.  Editor :  Mr.  Jackson’s  figures  compiled  from 
the  Minutes,  and  published  recently  in  your  paper, 
showing  that  the  churches  in  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York  contributed  last  year  nearly  $40  per 
member,  set  me  to  thinking  and  figuring  with  the 
subjoined  result.  I  would  say  that  these  compu¬ 
tations  have  not  been  verified  in  every  case ;  but 
they  were  made  with  care,  and  are,  as  I  believe, 
substantially  accurate.  There  are  twenty-four 
Presbyteries  which  show  an  average  of  $20  and 
over  per  member.  Arranged  according  to  their 
relative  rank,  they  are  as  follows : 

PrttbfUrg.  Per  member. 

1.  New  York . $39.24 

2.  Cleyeland . 37.07 

3.  Jersey  caty .  81.66 

4.  BuOalo .  81.61 

5.  Washington  City . 29.62 

6.  Philadelphia  North . 29.41 

7.  St.  Paul . 28.61 

8.  Pueblo . 28.62 

9.  Saginaw .  26.57 

10.  Morris  and  Orange .  36.12 

11.  Philadelphia  . 2aoo 

12.  Loulsyllle . 35.69 

U.  Los  Angeles .  34.69 

14.  Philadelphia  Central . 24.65 

16.  Cincinnati .  23.99 

16.  Newark . 23.90 

17.  Baltimore . 38.69 

18.  BUmarck  .  33.04 

19.  Westchester .  . .  ....  22.81 

20.  Albany . 32.06 

21.  Osage .  21.68 

22.  Chicago .  21.80 

23.  East  Florida .  20.74 

24.  Benicia .  20.27 

Yours  very  truly,  J.  O.  Avebill. 

gttrtent  Ct>entg, 

PERSONAE.  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Japanese  in  San  Francisco  are  mostly  en¬ 
gaged  in  house  service. 

The  Falls  of  Niagara  are  making  their  way 
toward  Buffalo  at  the  rate  of  2.38  feet  per  annum. 

Baltimore  is  to  have  a  crematory.  Two  years 
ago  there  was  but  one  in  the  country ;  now  there 
are  twelve. 

In  the  five-cent  savings  banks  of  Charleston, 
negroes  have  $124,936.35  on  deposit.  The  largest 
depositor  has  $6000. 

California,  admitted  to  the  Union  only  thirty- 
nine  years  ago,  has  hundreds  of  men  who  are 
worth  over  $500,000  apiece,  and  in  San  Francisco 
there  are  104  millionaires. 

Dr.  Wingfield  has  declined  the  Bishopric  of 
Easton,  Md.  He  was  the  fifth  elected.  The  first 
three  declined,  and  the  fourth.  Dr.  Drysdale  of 
New  Orleans,  died  shortly  after  election. 

Prof.  E.  E.  Barnard  of  Vanderbilt  University, 
Tenn.,  who  discovered  a  comet  a  few  days  ago, 
has  found  six  of  those  mysterious  bodies  in  the 
last  four  years,  and  received  $1100  for  his  discov¬ 
eries  from  the  Warner  astronomical  prize  funds. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  De  Normandie  of  the  Eliot  Square 
Church,  Boston,  in  his  Sunday  sermon  insisted 
upon  it  that  the  study  of  domestic  economy  was  a 
surer  way  to  settle  the  labor  question  than  the 
study  of  political  economy. 

Gen.  George  B.  McClellan’s  letters  to  his  wife 
during  the  period  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  or¬ 
ganizing  the  Aimy  of  the  Potomac,  have  just  been 
published  in  advance  of  his  memoirs,  edited  by  his 
lifelong  friend.  Dr.  Prime. 

United  States  Circuit  Judge  Brown,  sitting  at 
Detroit,  has  handed  down  a  decision  sustaining 
the  constitutionality  of  the  federal  law  forbidding 
the  importation  of  laborers  under  contract  into 
the  United  States, 

Except  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  wage-earners  in 
Missouri  are  too  much  occupied  in  striving  to  get 
a  living  by  honest  labor,  to  give  attention  to  office- 
seeking  either  among  the  Knights  of  Labor  or  in 
Government  employ.  The  blandishments  of  the 
professional  demagogue  have  no  attractions  for 
them. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  stop  Salvation  Army 
privates  from  courting  and  being  courted.  The 
better  way  to  improve  the  discipline,  is  to  vow 
both  privates  and  officers  to  strict  silence  for  six¬ 
teen  years.  The  public  would  be  delighted  could 
such  an  improvement  be  brought  about,  says  the 
Sun. 

A  Nebraska  ex-convict  has  brought  suit  for  dam¬ 
ages  against  the  attorney  that  was  supposed  to  be 
conducting  bis  case,  the  claim  being  that  by  his 
mismanagement  he  was  sentenced  to  a  term  in  the 
Penitentiary.  If  an  attorney  can  be  held  for  such 
things,  it  will  not  be  every  tyro  who  will  plunge 
into  the  practice  of  the  law.  There  is  an  element 
of  plausibility  about  this  plaintiff’s  case  which 
suggests  that  he  ought  to  succeed  in  his  demand. 

The  newly-elected  member  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  Knights  of  Labor  from  New  York,  is  Thomas  B. 
McGuire,  years  ago  a  truck  driver.  W.  H.  Bailey 
of  Shawnee,  Ohio,  is  a  miner ;  Thomas  Barry  of 
East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  is  an  axe-maker;  John  Hayes 
of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  was  once  upon  a  time  a 
telegraph  operator;  Ira  B.  Aylesworth  of  Balti¬ 
more  is  a  carpenter ;  A.  A.  Carlton  of  Boston  is  a 
tradeunionist.  A  del^ate  said  of  all  the  officers 
elected,  there  is  not  a  single  man  who  has  worked 
a  lick  as  laborer  within  ten  years. 

There  are  in  Paris  over  30,000  people  who  make 
their  living  out  of  rag-gathering  and  burrowing  in 
the  ash-bins  of  the  city,  and  many  more  who  are 
dependent  indirectly  on  the  rag  ’.industry.  Unlike 
their  brethren  in  London,  they  have  not  taken  to 
rag  g;atbering  as  a  necessity  when  everything  else 
had  failed.  They  are  organized  and  knit  together 
like  any  cooperative  industrial  society,  and  are  di¬ 
vided  into  two  great  classes  of  workers— diurnal 
and  Boctumal.  When  a  chiffonier  wishes  to  retire, 
he  sells  the  good  will  of  his  business  to  his  suc¬ 
cessor  before  he  gives  up  his  medal. 

People  are  too  ready  to  suspect,  and  it  is  only  by 
fortunate  accidental  cirumstancee  that  accused 
people  are  able  to  clear  themselves  from  gross 
charges.  An  instance :  a  postman  in  England  who 
had  charge  of  a  letter  containing  a  large  check, 
was  accused  of  theft ;  the  affair  was  investigated, 
and  according  to  the  report  “  It  was  ultimately 
found  among  the  straw  of  a  kennel,  tom  into  frag¬ 
ments,  but  no  pieces  missing.  The  postman  had 
duly  delivered  the  letter,  having  at  the  request  of 
the  addressee,  pushed  it  with  others  under  the 
front  dour,  and  some  puppies  had  carried  it  to  the 
kennel  and  tom  it.” 

The  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  News :  New  York  is  good 
enough  for  the  Southern  American.  He  loves  it 
because  it  is  so  deliciously,  inoffensively  unparti¬ 
san,  unprovincial,  and  cosmopolitan.  No  one  in 
Now  York  cares  whether  you  are  from  the  East, 
South,  or  'West,  American  or  foreigner,  so  you  con¬ 
duct  yourself  properly  and  pay  for  what  you  get. 
The  stranger  while  he  is  there,  owns  the  beautiful 
parks,  broad  streets,  and  places  of  amusement 
quite  as  much  as  if  he  were  a  citizen.  He  cannot 
dress  so  oddly  that  any  one  will  stare  at  him.  He 
is  absolutely  at  home  In  the  respectful  indifference 
of  the  millions  who  throng  the  street. 

A  special  to  the  Chicago  Times  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal.,  dated  Oct.  16th,  says:  “Private  ad¬ 
vices  received  in  this  city  state  that  cholera  is  still 
raging  fiercely  in  Corea.  No  idea  can  be  formed 
of  ti»e  extent  of  the  scourge.  It  has  decimated  the 
capital,  where,  out  of  a  population  of  200,000,  the 
death  rate  mles  at  the  frightful  rate  of  1000  per 
day.  About  as  many  (Koreans  as  there  are  people 
In  the  State  of  California  have  been  swept  away 
already,  and  it  Is  hard  to  say  where  the  plague  will 
stop.  Corea  is  described  as  an  ‘appalling  pest 
spot.’  Never  was  there  a  more  frightful  record  of 
the  ravages  of  disease  on  mankind.  The  story  of 
the  plague  of  London  Is  beggared  by  what  is  now 
going  on  in  Seoul.  They  are  beginning  to  give 
over  the  task  of  bnrying  their  dead,  and  the  city  is 
threatened  with  positive  extinction.” 


Faulk  county,  Dakota,  has  never  had  a  licensed 
saloon  within  its  borders,  but  it  has  twenty-four 
Sunday-schools,  with  a  thousand  members.  No 
wonder  its  record  reads :  No  bonded  indebtedness ; 
no  criminal  cases  in  the  district  court ;  no  session 
of  the  court  held  there. 

In  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  General  Master  Workman  Powderly  asked 
his  companions  in  office  to  pledge  themselves  not 
to  touch  a  drop  of  liquor  during  their  terms  of 
office.  This  proposition  was  accepted,  and  the 
men  took  the  pledge. 

The  Armour  Brothers  of  Chicago  have  founded 
in  that  city  a  mission  church  and  school  which 
promises  to  bestow  great  benefits  upon  the  needy 
public.  The  buildings  are  nearly  ready  for  occu¬ 
pancy,  and  include  a  nursery,  a  kindergarten,  a 
library,  bathing  rooms,  and  a  free  dispensary. 
The  establishment  will  be  maintained  by  the  rent¬ 
als  of  fifteen  apartment  houses,  now  being  erected 
for  the  purpose  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 

The  more  experience  the  people  of  Illinois  have 
with  their  high-tax,  local-option  liquor  law,  the 
better  are  they  satisfied  with  it.  In  seven  counties 
absolute  Prohibition  prevails,  and  in  twenty -seven 
other  counties  the  tax  has  been  placed  so  high  as 
virtually  to  amount  to  Prohibition.  In  a  large 
number  of  counties  aside  from  these  the  Prohibi¬ 
tion  towns  are  in  the  majority,  so  that,  taking  the 
State  as  a  whole,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  two-thirds  of 
its  territory  is  under  Prohibition  rule,  says  the 
Cleveland  Leader. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Tennessee  Legisla¬ 
ture  are  chosen  after  a  novel  fashion.  There  are 
in  the  State  what  are  known  as  “  flotorial  districts.” 
The  counties  of  the  State  are  entitled  to  represen¬ 
tation  according  to  population.  The  fraction  above 
the  necessary  number  entitling  a  county  to  repre¬ 
sentation  is  not  thrown  away ;  but  several  counties 
adjoining  combine  these  fractional  remnants  until 
the  unit  of  representation  is  reached.  These  coun¬ 
ties  compose  a  "  flotorial  district,”  and  besides 
being  represented  hy  their  own  county  member¬ 
ship,  the  counties  jointly  elect  the  extra  member, 
who  is  known  as  a  “  floater.” 

The  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond  tells  this  story  of  how 
Fisk  University  for  the  education  of  colored  peo¬ 
ple,  came  to  be  founded :  “It  was  during  the  war, 
when  Gen.  Fisk  was  located  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
that  the  idea  first  entered  his  mind.  His  little 
daughter  had  become  very  much  Interested  in  the 
colored  children  of  the  place,  and  had  finally  start¬ 
ed  an  A  B  C  class  among  them.  When  the  time 
came  for  the  General  to  leave  Nashville,  the  young 
I  teacher,  who  had  become  quite  attached  to  her 
pupils,  many  of  whom  she  had  learned  to  love,  felt 
very  badly  that  they  would  no  longer  have  any  one 
to  teach  thorn.  The  daughter’s  grief  moved  the 
father,  and  he  said  ‘  something  shall  be  done  to 
teach  the  colored  children.’  This  was  the  embryo 
which  developed  and  bore  fruit  as  ‘  Fisk  Univer¬ 
sity.’  ” 

While  the  white  people  have  energetically  oppos¬ 
ed  the  Africanization  of  their  State  Governments, 
they  have  never  made  the  slightest  discrimination 
against  the  negro  as  a  laborer  or  artisan.  If  there 
is  any  discrimination  at  all,  it  is  against  the  white 
man,  n^ro  labor  being  almost  universally  pre¬ 
ferred  by  farmers  and  planters.  In  New  Orleans 
colored  men  are  employed  in  almost  every  handi¬ 
craft  ;  they  belong  to  the  general  trades  unions  of 
the  city,  and  their  several  associations  parade 
with  the  others  on  their  anniversary  days  and 
other  occasions  of  public  display.  It  is  the  well 
settled  policy  of  the  whole  South  to  encourage  the 
colored  people  in  everything  which  tends  to  make 
them  self-supporting  and  useful,  says  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune. 

In  1863.  An  interesting  portion  of  the  latest 
volume  of  the  “  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and 
Confederate  Armies  ”  gives  correspondence  which 
passed  between  Lincoln,  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Knox,  then  a  war  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald.  Gen.  Sherman  wrote  to 
Admiral  Porter:  “I  am  going  to  have  the  corre¬ 
spondent  of.the  New  York  Herald  tried  by  a  court 
martial  as  a  spy,  not  that  I  want  the  fellow  shot, 
but  because  I  want  to  establish  the  principle  that 
such  people  cannot  attend  our  armies  in  violation 
of  orders,  and  defy  us,  publishing  their  garbled 
statements  and  defaming  officers  who  are  doing 
their  best.”  The  trial  resulted  in  a  sentence  of 
expulsion  from  the  department.  But  President 
Lincoln  gave  Mr.  Knox  an  order  allowing  him  to 
return  to  the  army  around  Vicksburg,  provided 
Gen.  Grant  should  approve.  But  Gen.  Grant  re¬ 
fused  the  permission  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Knox,  which 
accuses  him  of  having  attempted  to  “  break  down 
his  (Sherman’s)  influence  with  his  command,  and 
to  blast  his  reputation  with  the  public.  You  made 
insinuations  against  his  sanity,  and  [said  many 
things  which  were  untrue,  and  so  far  as  your  letter 
had  influence,  calculated  to  affect  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  unfavorably.”  Gen.  Sherman  thanked  Grant 
for  this  refusal,  and  added:  “If  the  press  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  riot,  and  to  write  up  and  write  down 
at  their  pleasure,  there  is  an  end  to  constitutional 
government  in  America,  and  anarchy  must  result. 
Even  now  the  real  people  of  our  country  begin  to 
fear  and  tremble  at  it,  and  look  to  our  armies  as 
the  anchor  of  safety,  of  order,  submission  to  au¬ 
thority,  bound  together  by  a  real  Government,  and 
not  by  the  clamor  of  a  demoralized  press  and 
crowd  of  demagogues.”  Rather  interesting  read¬ 
ing,  even  in  these  days  of  Grace,  1886. 

lore  of  the  Aaeriran  Spirit  Wanted. 

James  P.  Kenyon  writes  to  the  Eagle,  saying: 
The  right  of  workingmen  to  combine  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  interests,  should  not  be  questioned ; 
but  their  concerted  action  needs  a  higher  degree  of 
intelligence,  and  a  far  more  tolerant  spirit  than 
they  have  displayed  In  their  recent  movements. 
They  must  be  more  completely  Americanized. 
They  must  learn  that  this  is  a  land  of  equal  rights 
— Irrespective  of  class,  condition,  or  interest.  Thus 
the  core  of  the  American  system  is  the  right  of 
every  man  to  do  what  he  will  in  his  own  behalf,  so 
long  as  he  violates  no  law  of  the  land.  Of  this 
principle  the  labor  unions  seem  to  be  either  Igno¬ 
rant  or  defiant.  They  tell  a  man  with  a  family  of 
children  to  feed,  that  his  personal  liberty  is  a  fic¬ 
tion  ;  that  there  is  a  higher  authority  than  the 
statute  book,  viz :  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
some  labor  organization ;  that  he  shall  not  do  that 
which  he  has  a  perfect  legal  right  to  do,  without 
their  concurrent  consent ;  that  he  shall  not  earn 
bread  for  his  children  except  as  a  member  of  their 
banded  body.  A  dispute  arises  between  employer 
and  employes.  The  contention  may  be  about 
wages,  time,  treatment,  piece  or  day  work,  appren¬ 
tices,  or  what  not.  If  the  demands  of  the  men  be 
deemed  unreasonable,  they  are  rejected.  There 
are  then  two  courses  open — to  strike,  or  grin  and 
bear.  If  a  calm  survey  of  the  state  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  market  discloses  a  superabundance  of  labor, 
it  is  plain  that  a  strike  Implies  coercion.  If  an 
equal  number  of  unemployed  men  be  waiting  for 
just  such  a  chance  as  the  strike  furnishes,  it  is 
plain  that  men  who  strike  contemplate  preventing 
by  force  the  unemployed  from  taking  their  places ; 
and  they  also  Intend  to  deny  the  right  of  their 
equals  to  accept  the  terms  which  they  have  reject¬ 
ed,  or  the  exercise  of  their  lawful  personal  free¬ 
dom.  In  all  this  the  strikers’  wickedness,  folly, 
or  presumption,  is  threefold :  they  set  up  their 
judgment  against  the  world  and  natural  law ;  they 
presume  to  dictate  to  the  employer  and  unemployed, 
and  they  are  guilty  of  flagrant  treason  against  the 
sacred  principle  of  equal  rights  for  all.  The  right 
of  men  to  leave  their  employment,  after  proper 
notice,  will  not  be  denied — it  is  one  of  the  prerog¬ 
atives  of  their  personal  freedom.  But  the  outside 
crowd,  the  unemployed,  have  an  equal  and  inde¬ 
feasible  right  to  accept  the  terms  which  the  strik¬ 
ers  had  rejected,  and  any  violence  to  prevent  the 
exercise  of  that  equal  right,  is  treason  against  the 
fundamental  basis  of  American  liberty. 


CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

The  Christian  at  Work  concludes  that  the  saloon 
must  go,  for  the  strength  of  public  sentiment 
demands  such  a  course.  Though  tolerated  in  the 
past,  its  baleful,  direful  influence,  has  always  been 
felt  and  protested  against  by  the  noblest  philan¬ 
thropists,  as  well  as  the  wretched  widows  and  or¬ 
phans  from  whom  it  has  taken  a  husband  and  a 
father.  “Men  may  differ  widely  about  the  ques¬ 
tions,  whether  taking  a  glass  is  a  sin  per  se, 
whether  total  abstinence,  or  the  use  of  a  thing  with 
self  restraint  embodied  in  the  word  temperance 
shall  be  the  Christian’s  law,  whether  the  absolute 
prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  ardent 
spirits  is  practicable  or  otherwise ;  but  surely  there 
is  or  ought  to  be  no  ground  of  difference  among  all 
good  and  thoughtful  men  on  the  demand  that  the 
saloon  must  go.  It  has  already  wrought  mischief 
enough  without  ever  doing  one  lota  of  benefit.” 

Gov.  Hill  not  being  able  himself  to  vote  for 
Henry  George,  has  liberated  the  Thelss  boycot- 
ters,  after  writing  a  long  apology  for  doing  so. 

The  Theiss  boycotters  did  not  thank  Gov.  Hill 
for  freeing  them  from  Sing  Sing.  Paul  Wilzig  said 
“  Everybody  can  see  by  my  face  that  I  am  from 
State  prison.  They  can  also  see  there  the  degra¬ 
dation  and  brutality  put  upon  me  by  the  capitalist 
and  his  money  bags.  We  fought  only  against  the 
thraldom  which  the  capitalists  put  upon  us,  and 
they  put  us  only  where  they  put  their  thieves,  and 
robbers,  and  murderers,  which  society  is  endeav¬ 
oring  to  reform.  It  was  hard  lines;  but  rather 
that  we  should  have  endured  it  two  months  longer 
than  that  Gov.  Hill  and  his  political  coadjutors 
should  gain  one  vote  from  labor’s  candidate  for 
Mayor.  It  is  a  victory  for  labor,  and  not  the  good 
will  of  Gov.  Hill  that  we  were  freed.  We  have 
done  our  duty  throughout  this  whole  business.” 
Said  Hans  Holdorf :  “  What  you  have  done  to  us 
to-day  will  amply  repay  us  for  our  imprisonment  of 
100  days.  Our  imprisonment  only  proves  that  our 
battle  with  the  capitalist  must  be  fought  out.” 

The  Herald  interviewed  Robert  J:  Ingersoll, 
with  result  as  follows:  “My  heart  boats  with 
those  who  bear  the  burdens  of  this  poor  world.  I 
am  sorry  for  the  millionaires.  I  hoard  of  a  very 
rich  man  who  had  five  million  pairs  of  trousers, 
ten  million  shirts,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hats, 
boots  and  shoes  by  the  store-full,  and  cravats  be¬ 
yond  count,  with  coats  and  vests  to  match,  and 
yet  that  man  could  get  up  at  four  In  the  morning, 
and  work  like  a  slave  until  midnight  to  get  one 
more  cravat !  Should  we  not  pity  such  a  man  ?  ” 

Henry  George  said  to  his  audience  in  Marion 
Square  “Each  and  every  one  of  you  shall  have 
his  fair  share  of  the  soil.”  The  Star  says  it  is 
difficult  to  see  through  what  process  Mr.  George’s 
promise  could  be  carried  out  under  the  system 
laid  down  in  his  platform.  Its  proposal  is  to  tax 
alike  lots  that  are  vacant,  and  those  that  are  built 
on,  by  such  heavy  taxation,  that  owners  who  can¬ 
not  build,  shall  be  compelled  to  give  up  their  lands 
to  those  who  will.  Necessarily  the  owner  of  the 
lot  with  a  small  building  would  also  be  taxed  out 
of  existence  for  the  benefit  of  the  capitalist  or  cor¬ 
poration  that  could  put  up  a  large  one.  And  here 
it  is  fair  to  ask  how  the  transfer  of  all  real  estate 
titles  in  the  city  to  a  few  of  the  richest  men  or 
companies  is  going  to  give  a  fair  share  of  the  soil 
to  those  who  vote  for  George.  The  comparison  of 
“  the  soil  which  the  Creator  intended  far  all”  with 
the  air  we  breathe,  seems  somewhat  strained,  inas¬ 
much  as  no  one  claims  to  own  parts  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  the  value  of  which  does  not  depend  on  im¬ 
provements.  In  all  walks  of  life  the  majority  will 
long  continue  to  believe  that  the  land  which  man 
finds  in  primeval  forests,  and  cultivates  by  tilling 
the  soil,  digging  in  mines,  or  putting  buildings  on 
it,  that  increases  its  worth  a  thousand  times,  is 
rightfully  held  by  those  who  make  it  valuable,  pro¬ 
vided  they  so  use  their  own  as  not  to  injure  others. 
Meanwhile,  men  who  have  invested  in  vacant  lots 
or  small  buildings,  either  “  for  a  rise  in  value  ”  or 
dwelling  places  for  their  families  or  for  business 
use,  will  not  be  inclined  to  support  the  brilliant 
essayist  and  orator,  who  ranks  them  with  “  dogs 
in  the  manger  who  have  clutched  the  land.” 

Listen,  wage-earners!  Henry  George  says  “the 
just  distribution  of  wealth  is  that  which  gives 
wealth  to  him  who  makes  it,  and  secures  wealth 
to  him  who  saves  it.  The  primary  function  of 
government  is  to  secure  to  each  the  free  use  of  his 
own  powers,  limited  only  by  the  equal  freedom  of 
all  others ;  to  secure  to  each  the  full  enjoyment  of 
his  own  earnings,  limited  only  by  such  contribu¬ 
tions  as  he  may  be  fairly  called  upon  to  make  for 
purposes  of  common  benefit.  I  contend  that  he 
who  makes  should  have ;  that  ho  who  saves  should 
enjoy.  Whatever  any  man  has  added  to  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  wealth,  or  has  received  of  the  free 
will  of  him  who  did  produce  it,  let  that  be  his  as 
against  all  the  world — his  to  use  ®r  to  give,  to  do 
with  it  whatever  he  may  please,  so  long  as  such 
use  does  not  interfere  with  the  equal  freedom  of 
others.  I  would  put  no  limit  on  acquisition.” 
Again,  Gentleman  George  compares  landlords  to 
the  great-grandson  of  Capt.  Kidd  the  pirate ;  and 
declares  “no  one  denies  that  pauperism  and  famine 
are  the  direct  results  of  this  laud  system,  and  no 
one  who  will  examine  the  subject  will  deny  that 
the  chronic  pauperism  and  chronic  famine  which 
everywhere  mark  our  civilization  are  the  results 
of  this  system.  Yet  we  are  told  this  system  can¬ 
not  be  abolished  without  buying  off  those  who 
profit  by  it.  Is  it  not  just  as  much  a  perversion  of 
ideas  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  vested  rights  to 
propertj’  in  land  as  it  was  to  apply  it  to  property 
in  human  flesh  and  blood  ?  ‘  Because  we  have 

purchased  the  privilege  of  appropriating  to  our¬ 
selves  the  house  we  have  built,’  says  the  landlord, 

‘  therefore  you  must  continue  to  let  us  live  In  It 
even  though  poor  wretches  shiver  with  cold  and 
faint  with  hunter.’  Property  in  land,  like  prop¬ 
erty  in  slaves,  is  essentially  different  from  proper¬ 
ty  in  things  that  are  the  result  of  labor.  Rob  a 
man  or  a  people  of  money,  or  goods,  or  cattle,  and 
the  robbery  is  finished  there  and  then.  The  lapse 
of  time  does  not  change  wrong  into  right,  but  it 
obliterates  the  effects  of  the  deed.  That  Is  done; 
it  is  over;  and  unless  it  be  very  soon  righted,  it 
glides  away  into  the  past,  with  the  men  who  were 
parties  to  it,  so  swiftly  that  nothing  save  Omni¬ 
science  can  trace  its  effect ;  and  in  attempting  to 
right  it,  we  should  be  in  danger  of  doing  fresh 
wrong.  The  past  is  forever  beyond  us.  We  can 
neither  punish  nor  recompense  the  dead.  But  rob 
a  people  of  the  land  on  which  they  must  live,  and 
the  robber}'  is  continuous.” 

The  World  says  Henry  George’s  declaration  to 
the  French-American  citizens  that  “the  great 
epoch  of  the  French  revolution  is  about  to  repeat 
itself  here,”  and  that  “‘Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity  ’  embodies  the  aspiration  of  every  work¬ 
ingman  in  the  world  to-day,”  coupled  with  his  as¬ 
sertion  in  his  speech  of  acceptance  that  “  a  few 
men  here  are  richer  than  It  is  good  for  men  to  be,” 
will  no  doubt  mark  him  as  a  dangerous  character 
with  many  persons.  Those  who  are  wise  will  not 
pooh-pooh  such  sentiments.  They  will  rather 
think  about  them.  For  it  must  be  evident  to  the 
dullest  comprehension  that  Mr.  George  Is  not  the 
only  one  who  entertains  such  views. 

For  a  few  days  last  week,  there  was  a  sort  of 
George  stampede,  and  the  impression  got  abroad 
that  the  Socialist  candidate  who  believes  in  divid¬ 
ing  everybody’s  property  with  unflinching  severity, 
but  who  clings  to  his  own  with  unswerving  tenac¬ 
ity,  would  have  a  complete  walk-over.  It  re¬ 
quired  but  the  simple  announcement  of  Mr,  Hew- 
itt’s  name  to  swing  things  round  in  shape  again, 
says  the  Citizen. 

The  Germania  Life  Insurance  Company  refused 
to  pay  the  widow  the  $15,000  insurance  upon  her 
husband’s  life,  alleging  suicide,  and  the  lower 
court  gave  her  judgment  for  the  amount,  this  In 
1879,  but  now  the  Court  of  Appeals  orders  a  new 
trial,  and  the  lawyers  are  happy. 


The  Committee  to  notify  the  Hon.  Abram  S. 
Hewitt  of  his  nomination  by  Tammany  Hall  for 
the  office  of  Mayor  at  the  coming  election,  say : 
“At  this  moment  our  city  is  the  theatre  of  a  move¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  fellow-citizens 
wMch  may  lead  to  serious  and  deplorable  results. 
A  large  number  of  the  most  useful  and  valuable 
elements  of  this  community  have  combined  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  candidate  for  Mayor  who  has 
not  been  named  by  a  convention  composed  of  del¬ 
egates  representing  any  distinct  political  opinions, 
but  by  a  body  claiming  to  represent  certain  trades 
and  occupations.  'We  have  observed  with  great 
regret  and  serious  disquiet  this  attempt  to  create 
a  political  class  in  this  country.  In  a  government 
of  and  by  the  whole  people,  we  deplore  an  attempt 
to  erect  a  government  of  or  by  a  part  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  We  believe  that  government  by  trades  unions 
would  be  as  reprehensible  and  as  objectionable  as 
government  by  bank  presidents.  We  believe  in 
government  which  is  founded  on  the  consent  and 
supported  by  the  loyalty  of  the  rich  and  of  the 
poor,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  the  capitalist 
and  the  laborer.” 

On  Tuesday  the  Evening  Post  said  Mr.  Abram  S. 
Hewitt  is  just  the  kind  of  man  New  York  should 
always  have  for  Mayor.  We  should  think  the  best 
thing  the  County  Democracy  can  do,  if  Mayor 
Grace  icill  not  run  again,  is  to  adopt  the  nomina¬ 
tion.  Further,  it  actually  commended  Gov.  Hill 
for  liberating  the  boycotters,  saying  they  did  not 
know  there  was  anything  in  the  Penal  Code  which 
applied  to  boycotting,  and  their  Ignorance  is  not 
surprising,  for  at  the  time  of  their  offence  the  same 
ignorance  prevailed  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  near¬ 
ly  the  entire  press  of  the  country. 

Said  Mr.  Hewitt :  For  the  first  time  In  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  our  city  there  will  be  a  straight-out  contest 
between  classes,  the  laborer  and  capital.  Mr. 
George  is  an  honest  man  to  a  certain  limit,  and 
for  whom  I  have  had  great  respect ;  but  standing 
as  he  does  at  the  head  of  this  movement  on  the 
principles  enunciated  by  him  at  the  Cooper  Insti¬ 
tute  meeting,  his  candidacy  portends  evil  for  this 
country.  This  movement  is  growing  rapidly,  and 
threatens  serious  trouble  to  our  land. 

Said  Henry  George:  These  horse-oars  that  run 
along  your  streets  should  bo  as  free  as  air — just 
as  free  as  the  elevator  that  carries  you  up  into  the 
upper  stories  of  tall  buildings.  It  is  your  privi¬ 
lege  to  have  cars  to  run  you  out  to  the  unoccupied 
land  that  lies  all  about  you,  and  which  is  held  by 
the  millionaires  for  a  rise. 

The  virtuous  Evening  Post  which  gets  red  in  the 
face  at  the  mere  mention  of  bargaining  among  pol¬ 
iticians,  on  Thursday  informed  its  readers  that 
when  the  Tammany  committee  called  upon  Mr. 
Hewitt  he  made  a  positive  demand  that  if  he 
should  agree  to  accept  their  nomination  the  can¬ 
didate  for  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
should  be  a  man  upon  whom  ho  could  rely  to  carry 
out  his  own  ideas  should  he  be  compelled  to  ab¬ 
sent  himself  from  the  office,  and  they  accepted  the 
conditions  after  a  long  discussion,  and  added  “  but 
it  is  certain  he  will  not  bo  a  politician.”  In  the 
evening  the  County  Democracy  named  for  Mayor 
— Abram  S.  Hewitt ;  for  President  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen— Henry  R.  Beckman ;  for  Register — 
James  Slevin ;  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
— Edward  Patterson  ;  and  for  J udgo  of  the  Superi¬ 
or  Court — P.  Henry  Dugro.  Of  course,  Messrs. 
Hewitt,  Beekman,  and  Patterson  cannot  be  poli¬ 
ticians,  otherwise  the  Post  would  have  nothing 
good  to  say  of  them,  and  equally  of  course  they 
would  not  receive  the  support  of  Mayor  Grace  and 
the  County  Democracy.  Oswald  Ottendorfer  said  : 
“There  has  been  introduced  into  this  campaign  a 
prominent  agitation  of  the  theories  and  principles 
of  Henry  George.  If  his  theories  are  adopted  and 
carried  out  they  would  overthrow  our  Common¬ 
wealth  and  civilization.  I  am  independent  in  my 
politics,  but  I  am  against  these  theories.  I  am 
deeply  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  seeing 
that  as  few  men  as  possible  vote  for  them.  All 
parties  should  unite  as  one  man,  and  without  re¬ 
gard  to  opinions  defeat  this  candidate  of  evil  the¬ 
ories.”  Frederick  R.  Coudort  said :  “  We  are  face 
to  face  with  a  problem  the  more  fearful  to  en¬ 
counter  because  the  more  difficult  to  understand. 
The  unknown  is  the  most  terrible,  but  strip  off  its 
veil  and  we  often  find  a  pigmy.  It  is  not  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Mayor  to  decry  the  police,  but  to  sus¬ 
tain  them  when  they  protect  us.” 

Said  Henry  George :  “  He  that  takes  or  lives  up¬ 
on  what  he  doesn’t  fairly  produce,  must  necessarily 
get  what  some  one  else  produces  for  him.  If  he 
doesn’t  work  for  it,  then  he  must  steal  it.  I  have 
no  word  to  say  against  Mr.  Hewitt  personally. 
But  look  at  the  arguments  that  are  put  forward  on 
his  behalf.  One  Is  that  workingmen  should  vote 
for  him  because  he  employs  thousands  of  men, 
and  that  he  is  a  friend  of  labor.  One  man  keep¬ 
ing  three  thousand  men  in  his  employ !  ” 

In  presenting  the  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt  as  its 
candidate  for  Mayor,  Tammany  Hall  among  other 
things  resolved  that  the  workingman  in  the  lawful 
prosecution  of  business  and  pursuit  of  happiness 
should  enjoy  the  equal  security  of  the  law  and  the 
impartial  protection  of  the  police.  And  Mr.  Hewitt 
in  response  among  other  things  said : 

A  now  issue  has  been  suddenly  sprung  upon  this 
community.  An  attempt  Is  being  made  to  organize 
one  class  of  our  citizens  against  all  other  classes, 
and  to  place  the  government  of  the  city  in  the 
hands  of  men  willing  to  represent  the  special  In¬ 
terests  of  this  class  to  the  exclusion  of  the  just 
rights  of  the  other  classes.  The  idea  which  un¬ 
derlies  this  movement  is  at  war  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  upon  which  our  Government  was 
organized  and  rests.  An  attack  upon  the  right  of 
property,  is  directed  by  a  small  minority  against 
the  great  majority.  Whore  universal  suffrage  pre¬ 
vails,  there  is  no  excuse  for  such  a  movement  on 
the  part  of  any  class,  and  when  its  nature  and  con¬ 
sequences  are  investigated  and  understood,  such  a 
movement  must  Inevitably  fail  if  free  government 
is  to  be  preserved.  But  error  is  always  injurious, 
and  in  this  particular  case.  If  the  results  should 
show  that  the  movement  possesses  any  consider¬ 
able  strength,  the  consequences  would  be  perni¬ 
cious,  if  not  disastrous,  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  and  the  stability  of  our  institutions.  The 
injurious  effects  arising  from  the  conclusion  that 
any  considerable  portion  of  our  people  desire  to 
substitute  the  ideas  of  Anarchists,  Nihilists,  Com¬ 
munists,  Socialists,  and  mere  theorists,  for  the 
democratic  principle  of  individual  liberty,  which 
involves  the  right  to  private  property,  would  react 
with  the  greatest  severity  upon  those  who  depend 
upon  their  daily  labor  for  their  daily  bread,  and 
who  are  looking  forward  to  a  bettor  condition  for 
themselves  and  their  children  by  the  accumulation 
of  capital  through  abstinence  and  economy.  If 
the  dreams  of  iiiese  theorists  could  be  realized, 
the  chief  sufferers  would  be  the  workmen,  whoso 
condition  they  propose  and  undoubtedly  hope  to 
Improve.  The  Ideas  they  propound  are  not  new. 
They  have  even  been  reduced  to  practice  for  a 
short  time,  at  long  intervals  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  atrocities  of  the  Commune  offer  conclusive 
proof  of  the  dreadful  consequence  of  doctrines 
which  can  only  be  enforced  by  revolution  and 
blood-shed,  even  when  reduced  to  practice  by  men 
of  good  Intentions  and  blameless  private  life. 
When  one  class  in  the  community  undertakes  to 
usurp  the  functions  of  the  majority,  a  direct  attack 
is  made  upon  social  order,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  all  progress  and  prosperity.  Between  capital 
and  labor  there  never  is  and  never  can  be  any  an¬ 
tagonism.  They  are  natural  and  inseparable  allies. 
The  present  issue  is  between  the  democratic  idea 
of  the  founders  of  the  republic  and  the  socialistic 
views  of  mere  theorists  who  have  never  had  any 
experience  in  the  practical  business  of  life,  gene¬ 
rated  in  an  atmosphere  foreign  to  our  habits  and 
modes  of  thought,  and  based  largely  upon  griev¬ 
ances  which  have  no  existence  under  our  form  of 
government.  I  believe  that  in  this  country  of 
universal  suffrage  the  average  condition  of  the 
working  classes  has  steadily  improved,  and  that 
they  will  continue  to  receive  by  means  of  the  ju¬ 
dicious  and  not  difficult  application  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  association,  an  increasing  share  of  an  ever 
Increasing  product,  provided  the  right  to  individu¬ 
al  liberty,  which  necessarily  carries  with  it  the 
right  to  private  property,  is  preserved,  and  by  the 
democratic  idea  of  government  by  the  majority, 
and  not  by  any  class  or  combination  of  classes,  is 
sternly  asserted  and  firmly  maintained. 

The  Herald  says  the  wage-earners  are  no  better 
and  no  worse  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us. 


I  The  Committee  of  One  Hundred  have  named 
j  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  their  candidate  for  Mayor, 

I  in  place  of  the  Hon.  Orlando  B.  Potter,  who  de¬ 
clined  to  run  against  Mr.  Hewitt. 

Said  Theodore  Roosevelt:  “We  are  practically 
blackmailed  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually  by  a  host  of  sinecurists,  whose  return  is 
rendered  not  in  service  to  us,  but  in  protection  and 
support  to  certain  political  leaders,  candidates, 
and  factions.”  And  The  Star  adds :  “Now  this  is 
monstrously  loose  talk.  In  point  of  fact,  there 
are  no  sinecurists  under  the  city  government ;  the 
salaries  are  reasonable  as  a  rule,  and  small  In  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  services  rendered ;  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  salaries  (which  do  not  amount  to 
many  millions,  all  in  all)  are  fixed  by  law,  and 
cannot  be  changed  by  the  Mayor.  In  a  word,  this 
reckless  declaration  is  mere  clap-trap  and  bun¬ 
combe,  to  catch  votes  by  spread-eagle  assertions 
made  regardless  of  truth.  The  entire  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  including  rents,  repairs,'and  supplies,  main¬ 
tenance  of  institutions  and  apparatus,  and  sala¬ 
ries  of  officials  and  wEiges  of  workmen,  amount  to 
$13,000,000.  All  the  salaries,  compensations,  and 
fees  paid  out  of  the  city  treasury  for  State  account 
as  well  as  city  account,  make  a  total  outgo  of  lees 
than  $9,000,000,  which  includes  the  pay  of  school 
teachers,  police,  and  firemen.  The  common  schools 
alone  cost  $5,000,000.” 

The  Evening  Post  commends  Granville  P.  Hawes 
for  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  Of  course  he  is 
not  a  politician. 

Said  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Baillies :  “Socialism 
leads  to  anarchy.  I  read  in  one  of  the  New  York 
newspapers  the  other  day  that  the  statement  had 
been  made  that  forty  out  of  every  sixty  priests  of 
that  city  held  the  same  views  as  are  entertained 
by  a  man  who  is  now  seeking  to  be  elected  Mayor 
of  that  city.  The  following  day  the  same  paper 
published  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  Church 
there  had  said  ‘  No ;  such  is  not  the  case.’  But 
see  how  far-reaching  such  a  statement,  if  uncon- 
tradlcted,  would  be.  Alas !  how  many  men  and 
women  there  are  who  ai'e  filled  with  the  false 
ideas  of  socialism.  How  dangerous  it  is  to  relig¬ 
ion  and  society.  One  of  the  anarchists  who  was 
recently  tried  in  Chicago,  but  who  escaped  being 
sentenced  to  death,  said  the  other  day  that  he  had 
been  out  of  employment  and  sought  for  work  with¬ 
out  finding  it  in  Europe.  Then  he  came  to  Ameri¬ 
ca,  still  looking  for  work,  but  found  the  situation 
of  affairs  no  better  here.  Then  it  was  that  he  be¬ 
came  a  socialist  and  drifted  into  anarchy.  So  you 
see,  my  dear  souls,  it  Is  dangerous  to  entertain  or 
to  encourage  that  false  principle  of  philosophy 
and  reason  which  has  a  tendency  to  prop  up  and 
sustain  socialism,  which  leads  to  anarchy.  No, 
the  Catholic  priests  do  not  maintain  any  such 
false  principles.” 

Editor  Whitelaw  Reid  has  purchased  from  Heniy’ 
Villard,  the  magnificent  mansion  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  50th  street  and  Madison  avenue,  for 
$325,000,  and  the  small  lot,  25  feet  front  by  67  feet 
deep,  adjoining  the  mansion  on  50th  street,  for 
$22,500.  The  house  forms  one  of  a  group  of  six 
four-story  brown-stone  dwellings  extending  on 
Madison  avenue  from  50th  to  51st  streets.  The 
two  corner  houses  are  extra  large,  and  between 
them  is  a  great  central  court  ornamented  with 
flowers  and  fountains.  On  this  court  the  other 
houses  front.  They  form  the  best  example  of  the 
Florentine  renaissance  style  of  architecture  yet 
shown  in  New  York.  The  house  has  not  been 
completely  flnisheti  in  the  interior. 

It  seems  singular  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
powerful  minds  of  the  Great  Dailies  agree  that 
blackmailing  ceases  to  be  blackmailing  when  en¬ 
gaged  in  by  more  than  one  person,  in  fact  is  but  a 
harmless  amusement  for  the  extortioners. 

Deputy  D.  Lowber  Smith  and  Gen.  Newton  hav¬ 
ing  rehabilitated  the  County  Democracy  In  their 
Department,  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
is  giving  more  or  less  attention  to  the  work  of 
paving  Fifth  avenue. 

The  Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts  gave  a  picture  of  the 
practical  side  of  life  in  the  great  metropolis. 
Choosing  for  his  text  the  lines  “Ye  shall  not  steal, 
neither  shall  ye  deal  falsely,  nor  He  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,”  he  said :  “  Do  we  not  still  need  this  com¬ 
mand  which  God  sent  to  the  business  world  four 
thousand  years  ago  ?  Business  Integrity  to-day 
certainly  is  achieved  under  greater  temptations 
than  in  the  past.  The  machinery  of  business  is 
far  more  complicated,  and  questions  of  conscience 
are  therefore  more  numerous  and  more  difficult  of 
solution.  In  business  life,  ‘  evil  Is  wrought  by 
want  of  thought  as  well  as  by  want  of  heart.’ 
What  I  aim  at  is  to  lead  buyers  and  sellers  to 
think  for  themselves  how  Christianity  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  use  of  money.  The  whole  history  of 
exchange  is  condensed  into  those  two  significant 
words  that  are  necessary  to  the  validity  of  com¬ 
mercial  business — value  received.  Value  received 
is  an  official  expression  of  the  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  meaning  of  that  proverb  which  common-sense 
and  conscience  instinctively  approve — ‘  a  fair  ex¬ 
change  is  no  robbery.’  What  then  is  an  unfair  ex¬ 
change  ?  Does  the  man  who  obtains  money  by  a 
revolver  or  a  rumor,  by  a  bet  on  the  speed  of  an 
animal  or  the  future  price  of  a  vegetable,  render  a 
fair  equivalent  ? 

“  Let  us  consider  the  question  of  charges  for 
professional  services.  An  Alderman  takes  a  twen¬ 
ty  thousand  dollar  bribe  and  goes  to  Sing  Sing.  A 
lawyer  who  spends  a  few  hours  on  the  case  takes 
$20,000  out  of  the  State  Treasury  as  his  fee,  and 
goes  free.  Why  should  the  Bar  allow  the  perpetu¬ 
al  scandal  of  over-charging  to  mar  its  good  name, 
instead  of  regulating  its  fees  like  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  ?  How  about  selling  for  awhile  below  cost 
or  below  a  fair  profit,  not  as  a  kindness  to  custom¬ 
ers,  but  to  crush  out  others  in  the  same  business  ? 
If  that  is  necessary  to  be  a  millionaire,  was  Wen¬ 
dell  Phillips  far  astray  when  he  .said  ‘  No  man  can 
be  a  Christian  and  a  millionaire  ?  ’  ” 

With  the  aid  of  a  large  chart  Mr.  Crafts  showed 
the  condition  of  the  business  interests  in  Yorkvllle, 
The  saloons,  drug  stores  and  groceries  were  marked 
in  various  colors.  “Let  us  see  what  may  be  sug¬ 
gested  by  this  chart  of  the  shops  and  saloons  of 
our  own  neighborhood  In  a  district  centering  at  our 
Yorkville  Postoffice,  at  Eighty-sixth  street  and 
Third  avenue.  Six  long  blocks  in  width  and  twelve 
short  ones  In  length  are  the  boundaries  of  our 
map,  which  extends  from  Eightieth  to  Ninety-third 
street  and  from  Madison  avenue  to  avenue  A. 
We  find  in  this  district  94  corners  occupied  by  sa¬ 
loons;  by  all  other  kinds  of  business,  73.  Two 
comer  lots  usually  rent  for  more  than  one-third  of 
the  whole  block,  so  that  probably  at  least  two-fifths 
of  the  local  business  of  Yorkvllle,  measured  by 
rentals,  is  in  the  saloon  business.  There  are  164 
saloons,  22  drug  stores  and  97  groceries  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  Clan  you  not  get  liquor  in  some  of  the  latter 
places,  as  well  as  in  the  shops  bold  enough  to  hang 
out  their  signs?  ” 

Said  Major  William  C.  Beecher :  It  is  singular 
how  in  a  civilized  community  we  sit  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  evil  and  remain  comparatively  idle.  Any  one 
who  would  sit  in  a  police  court  and  see  those 
wretches  arraigned  whose  self-respect  and  every 
semblance  of  humanity  is  lost ;  not  in  one  court, 
but  in  all  courts ;  not  day  after  day,  but  month  af¬ 
ter  month,  year  after  year;  brought  on  by  the 
curse  of  drink ;  when  we  go  to  the  asylum  and  see 
those  unfortunates  who  have  lost  everything  by 
this  same  curse;  that  more  lives  have  been  lost 
than  in  wars ;  that  the  wars  of  the  world  cannot 
compete  with  the  loss  caused  to  citizens  by  the 
use  of  strong  drink,  what  do  we  do  to  check  this 
evil  ?  We  find  that  even  the  most  refined,  the 
most  cultivated,  are  among  the  ranks  of  the  drunk¬ 
ards.  Unfortunately  when  we  try  to  save  one  man, 
there  are  a  hundred  saloons  to  tempt  and  destroy 
him.  No  enlightened  community  would  advise 
sufferers  from  impure  drains  to  take  quinine.  No, 


they  would  advise  the  filling  up  of  the  drains. 
The  evil  of  drink  has  existed  for  centuries.  The 
wisest  common-sense  view  of  the  matter,  I  would 
say  would  bo  to  eradicate  the  saloons.  Here  in 
Brooklyn  are  3000  saloons,  with  one  license  a  day 
granted  for  new  ones,  making  over  300  a  year.  I 
believe  in  reducing  the  number  of  saloons.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  man  who  can  make  one  saloon  do 
where  two  exist  now,  would  be  a  benefactor  to  his 
fellow-men.  Are  our  laws  harsh  ?  Are  they  un¬ 
reasonable  in  respect  to  the  liquor  man  ?  No !  It 
only  asks  that  the  saloon-keeper  shall  keep  his 
saloon  closed  five  hours  out  of  every  six  days,  and 
closed  on  Sunday.  The  saloon-keeper  is  forbidden 
to  sell  to  minors.  That  law,  simple  as  it  is,  is 
claimed  by  the  liquor  men  as  being  framed  by 
fanatics  who  are  hampering  them.  The  oflficers  of 
the  Excise  League  have  seen  children  going  in  and 
coming  out  on  Sundays,  and  men  and  women  doing 
so.  The  saloon-keepers  have  been  asked  to  stop 
selling  to  the  young,  but  they  have  not  done  so. 
They  have  been  asked  to  regard  the  Sabbath  day, 
and  close,  and  they  have  answered  it  was  their 
best  day.  Have  they  not  forfeited  their  rights  of 
protection  ?  The  remedy,  I  see,  is  to  close  the 
saloons.  The  police  have  not  closed  the  saloons 
one  day  in  a  week.  Now  we  have  a  slavery  that 
binds  not  only  the  body,  the  mind,  but  the  soul. 
Do  you  know  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  crimes  of 
violence  are  brought  on  by  drink  ? 

Miss  Greenwood  is  now  the  only  lady  preacher 
in  Brooklyn. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage  says :  “  The 
most  miserable  thing  on  earth  is  a  bad  man’s  fun. 
There  they  are — ten  men  in  a  bar-room ;  they  have 
at  home  wives,  mothers,  daughters.  The  impure 
jest  starts  at  one  corner  of  the  bar-room,  and 
crackle,  crackle,  crackle,  it  goes  all  around.  ,In 
five  hundred  such  guffaws  there  is  not  one  item  of 
happiness.  They  all  feel  bemeaned  if  they  have 
any  conscience  left.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  men 
or  women  who  tell  immoral  stories.  I  have  no 
confidence  either  in  their  Christian  character  or 
their  morality.” 

It  is  estimated  that  there  is  a  French  population 
of  from  20,000  to  25,000  in  Brooklyn. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  church  for  Chinese 
at  Raymond  and  Fulton  streets,  Brooklyn,  where 
there  is  now  a  sort  of  headquarters  for  work 
among  the  emigrants  from  the  Celestial  Empire. 
It  is  said  over  3000  Chinese  attend  the  Sunday- 
schools  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Lui,  of  the  Chinese  consulate  in  this  city, 
says  that  there  are  now  about  4,000  Chinamen  in 
New  York,  or  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number  in 
this  country,  and  about  one-third  as  many  as 
there  are  In  San  Francisco.  There  are  2,000  or 
2,500  in  the  suburbs  of  New  York.  He  says  that 
they  are  fond  of  the  metropolis,  and  are  bettor 
treated  here  than  elsewhere.  Very  many  are  mar¬ 
ried  to  white  women,  and  in  many  Instances  these 
have  proved  happy  unions.  He  declares  that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  the  Chinamen  are 
seeking  wealth  here  with  the  idea  of  returning  to 
China  with  it.  Could  they  become  citizens,  many 
would  do  so,  as  they  like  this  country,  and  are 
fascinated  by  the  comforts  and  advantages  of 
Western  civilization.  They  would  not  be  as  happy 
in  Cliina,  and  their  only  object  in  returning,  could 
they  do  so  and  then  come  back  here,  would  be  to 
see  their  parents.  Mr.  Lui  complains  of  the  injus¬ 
tice  of  American  laws  regarding  the  Chinese,  but 
speaks  hopefully  of  the  near  prospect  of  a  revoca¬ 
tion  of  those  that  prevent  immigration  and  natur¬ 
alization. 

Mknsman’s  Peptonized  Beep  Tonic  Is  the  only  pre¬ 
paration  of  beef  containing  its  entire  nutritious  proper¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  o1 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating  anfi 
life-sustaining  properties ;  is  invaluable  in  all  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon* 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co.,  Proprietors 
New  York. 

iHonej?  an^ufiifnesfii. 

New  York,  Monday,  October  18,  1886. 

The  course  uf  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
la  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison : 

^  „  „  Highest,  lowest.  1886. 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute .  38  371  371 


•Atlantic  a  Pacino  . .. 
Buff.,  Boch.  a  Pitts. 
Cameron  Uoal . . 


Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota. 

Central  Iowa  . 

Central  PaclOc . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  a  St.  Paul . 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  a  St.  Paul  pret 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  a  Paclffo. . . . 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  a  Pittsburg . 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  a  Pittsburg  pret. 

c.,  I.,  St.  L.  ac . 

Cln.,  San.,  and  Cleyeland . 

Cin.,  Washington  a  Baltimore . 

Olu.,  Washington  a  Baltimore  pret. 
Cleyeland, C.,C.  a  Indianapolis.... 

Colorado  Coal  . - . 

Columbus,  Hocking  Talley  a  Toledo 


Delaware  a  Hudson  Canal. 


*Denyer  a  Rio  Orande  . 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  a  Georgia  new . 

E.  Tenn  ,  Ta.,  a  Oeorgla  1st  pret. 
E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  a  Georgia  3d  pret... 
Eyansyille  a  Terre  Haute . 


Homes  lake . 

Houston  a  Texas. 


Lake  Erie  a  Western... 
*Lake  Erie  a  Western. 

Lake  Shore . 

Long  Island  . 


Loulsyllle,  Mew  Albany  a  Chicago. 

Manhattan  con . 

Manhattan  Beach  . . 


Michigan  Central . 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  and  Western . 

Mil.,  Lake  Shore  a  Western  pret... 


Missouri,  Kansas  a  Texas. 

Mobile  a  Uhlo . 

Morris  a  Essex . 


Mew  Jersey  Central . 

Mew  York  Central . 

Mew  York  a  Mew  England. 


Mew  York,  Chicago  a  St.  Louis  pret 

Mew  York,  L.  E.  a  Western  . 

New  York,  L.  E.  a  Western  pret.... 

New  York,  Sus.  a  Western . 

New  York,  sue.  a  Western  pret.. .  . 


Northern  Pacific . . 

Northern  Pacific  pret . 

Ohio  Southern  . . 

Ohio  a  Mississippi . 

Ontario  a  Western . 

Oregon  Improvement . 

Oregon  Railway  a  MaylgaUon. 

Oregon  Short  Line . 

Oregon  a  Transcontinental .... 


Peoria,  Decatur  a  Eyansyille.. 


tRlchmond  and  Allegheny . 

Richmond  a  West  Point . 

Rome,  Watertown  a  Ogdensburg... 

St.  Louis  a  San  Francisco . 

St.  Louis  a  San  Francisco  pret . 

St.  Louis  a  San  Francisco  1st  pret.. 
St.  Paul  a  Duluth  . ; . 


St.  Paul  a  Omaha. 


St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  k  Manitoba. 
Southern  Pacific . 


Tennessee  C.  a  1 . 

Toledo  a  Ohio  Central. 


tTexas  a  Pacific . 

Cnlon  Pacific . 

United  States  Express. 


t Wabash,  St.  Louis  a  Pacific  pt.... 
Western  Union  Telegraph  . . 
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